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PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


^ hern  Pacific  Lines — The  West’s 
Newest  Old  Railroad 


; didn't  have  quite  the  spectacle  and 
I drama  as  the  joining  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad  at  Promontory  Point  in 
1869  No  bands  played.  No  Army  Infantry 
troops  stood  at  attention.  And  there  was  no 
Golden  Spike.  But  the  joining  of  Southern 
Pacific  and  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western, 
which  went  into  effect  last  October,  held  no 
less  interest  for  todays  railroad  users.  It 
was  especially  significant  for  those  of  us  in 
the  Bay  Area  who  look  to  a single-line, 
competitive  rail  service  over  the  Central 
Corridor  as  our  life  line. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  de- 
cision to  approve  the  purchase  of  South- 
ern Pacific  Transportation  Co.  by  Rio 
Grande  Industries  ended  nearly  five  years 
of  uncertainty  for  SP  During  that  time  the 
ICC  considered,  and  finally  denied,  a pro- 
posal to  merge  the  Santa  Fe  and  SP  rail 
systems:  then  ordered  the  combined 
Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific  Corporation  to 
divest  one  of  its  two  railroads. 

The  first  response  to  the  ICC  decision  on 


the  purchase  came  from  Philip  Anschutz, 
Chairman  and  President  of  Rio  Grande  In- 
dustries, parent  company  of  D&RGW.  He 
announced  immediately  that  the  newly 
combined  railroads  would  operate  under 
the  SP  banner  and  would  be  headquar- 
tered in  San  Francisco.  Denver  would  be  a 
major  regional  office.  D&RGW  would  retain 
its  identity  under  the  overall  Southern  Pa- 
cific banner ...  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  Cotton  Belt  has  been  operating  under 
Southern  Pacific. 

Southern  Pacific  is  a company  built  on 
purchase  and  consolidation.  Its  history 
dates  back  to  1851  when  its  oldest  link,  the 
Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos  & Colorado  Railway, 
was  started  in  Texas.  Construction  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Railroad,  the  first  steam 
railroad  in  the  Far  West,  began  in  1855. 
Ground  was  broken  in  1863  for  the  Central 
Pacific  which  would  be  completed  at  Pro- 
montory Point  six  years  later.  These  lines  as 
well  as  other  pioneer  rail  lines  purchased 
or  built  by  railroad's  Big  Four  (Mark  Hop- 


kins, Leland  Stanford,  Collis  Huntington 
and  Charles  Crocker)  were  eventually 
brought  together  under  the  SP  banner. 

The  combined  SP  and  D&RGW  railroad 
is  the  fifth  largest  nationally  in  number  of 
miles,  and  the  sixth  largest  in  numbers  of 
employees  and  operating  revenues. 

But  how  would  the  new  SP  be  operated? 
Management  has  made  it  clear  from  the 
outset  that  the  new  SP  will  be  a railroad 
“dedicated  to  being  a railroad.”  It  will  be 
market-driven,  service-sensitive  and  cus- 
tomer oriented,  Anschutz  has  said. 

"Our  new  system  now  has  single-line 
routes  on  both  the  Central  and  Southern 
Corridors,  This  will  give  us  operating  flexi- 
bility and  new  competitive  clout  to  go 
head-to-head  against  the  trucks,  Santa 
Fe,  and  mega-merger  rail  lines  like  Union 
Pacific.” 

This  is  music  to  Bay  Area  ears. 

Rio  Grande  Industries'  Anschutz  has 
said  that  the  real  estate  assets  acquired 
from  SP  in  the  purchase  will  be  analyzed  to 
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Route  Miles 

1 . Union  Pacific 

24,074  miles 

2.  Burlington  Northern 

23,476  miles 

3.  CSX 

21 ,494  miles 

4.  Norfolk  Southern 

17,254  miles 

5.  Southern  Pacific/DRGW 

15,046  miles 

6.  Conrail 

13,341  miles 

7,  Santa  Fe 

1 1 ,709  miles 

Employees 

1.CSX 

38,864 

2.  Union  Pacific 

32,326 

3.  Burlington  Northern 

31,859 

4.  Norfolk  Southern 

31,261 

5.  Conrail 

29,964 

6.  Southern  Pacific/DRGW 

26,279 

7.  Santa  Fe 

21,219 

Railroad  Operating  Revenues 

1.CSX 

4.6  billion 

2.  Union  Pacific 

4.1  billion 

3.  Burlington  Northern 

4.0  billion 

4.  Norfolk  Southern 

3.3  billion 

5.  Conrail 

3.1  billion 

6.  Southern  Pacific/DGRW 

2.5  billion 

7.  Santa  Fe 

1.9  billion 

All  figures  based  on  1987  year-end  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

■ ■ ■ what  the  railroad  needs  for 

‘,;!ure  growth  That  which  is 
be  surplus  will  be  sold.  "But 
A-r'  dispose  c-t  property  which  is 

i • ' 'jppcr!  the  railroad  now  or  in 

months  since  the  purchase 
v.r"’  r-  .^Mect.  there  has  been  a meshing 
-t  c -Tipanies  and  a restructuring  of  the 
- - — " for  administration,  operations 
and  •■■^•-eting  Basically,  the  privately  held 
An  - Corporation  owns  Rio  Grande  In- 

•1  -:-  -es.  the  holding  company  for  Denver 
and  Riu  Grande  Western  and.  now.  South- 
ern Pac'f'C 

The  directors  of  the  companies  are  in- 
rc'hvned.  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
rwi-  railroads  criss-cross.  For  example, 
n-.g-time  Southern  Pacific  President  D.K. 
WcNear  IS  now  a director  of  SP  and  vice 
: diairman  of  Rio  Grande  Industries,  D.M. 
Mohan,  previously  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  Southern  Pacific  Transportation 
Company,  is  now  president  and  chief  op- 
orat.ng  officer  of  SP  as  well  as  president  of 
DRGW 

A major  change  was  announced  in  Jan- 
uary to  consolidate  marketing.  The  corn- 
par.,  established  a new  distribution  ser- 
vices center  to  market  the  combined 
r‘-'ests  of  SP  and  D&RGW.  Under  the  new 
system,  commercial  business  groups  will 
be  created  and  headquartered  in  areas 
where  there  are  concentrations  of  that  in- 


dustry and  customers.  Intermodal,  auto- 
motive. food  and  agricultural  marketing  will 
be  based  in  San  Francisco;  coal  and  min- 
erals in  Denver;  chemicals  and  petroleum 
products  in  Houston;  metals  and  manufac- 
tured products  in  Los  Angeles,  and  forest 
products  in  Portland,  Oregon.  The  overall 
operation  will  be  directed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco under  George  Woodward,  vice  pres- 
ident - distribution  services. 

What  SP  calls  "Day  One"  was  in  October 
when  the  new  company  announced  its  first 
set  of  improvements — the  acquisition  of 
additional  locomotives  and  cars,  facilities 
improvements,  the  reopening  of  the  Mo- 
doc route,  and  an  increased  emphasis  on 
the  Central  Corridor  route  with  four  new 
daily  trains.  Two  of  these  are  expedited  in- 
termodal and  general  freight  trains  oper- 
ating between  the  San  Franoisco  Bay  Area 
and  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Mem- 
phis gateways. 

"Day  Two”  was  in  mid-January  when  SP 
introduced  more  trains,  simplified  connec- 
tions and  expedited  schedules.  Three 
routes  were  added  to  the  Star  Service  net- 
work of  fast,  truck-competitive  rail  services; 
Kansas  City  run-through  trains  were  initi- 
ated for  cargo  for  markets  beyond  Kansas 
City  and  micro-blocking  was  introduced. 
Through  this  logistical  system,  cars  are  ar- 
ranged in  identifiable  blocks  that  move 
quickly  through  switching  and  interchange 
points.  Micro-blocked  trains  will  save  at 


least  a day  on  traffic  from  the  Bay  Area  to 
the  Southeast. 

One  of  the  most  significant  benefits  to 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  of  the  combined 
railroad  is  that  the  way  is  now  open  to  begin 
the  process  for  modifying  two  tunnels  just 
south  of  the  Port’s  Container  Terminals  and 
its  Intermodal  Container  Transfer  Facility. 
The  rounded  configuration  and  insufficient 
height  of  these  tunnels  have  prevented  the 
Port  from  operating  double-stack  rail  ser- 
vice. Under  a proposed  tunnel  modifica- 
tion program,  the  roadbed  in  the  tunnels 
will  be  lowered  to  provide  the  space  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  two  "high  cube” 
9'6"  containers. 

In  addition.  Southern  Pacific  is  launch- 
ing its  own  tunnel  modifying  project  to 
increase  the  height  of  20  tunnels  on  the 
Central  Corridor.  While  trains  are  currently 
operating  through  these  tunnels  carrying 
one  8'6"  container  and  one  9'6"  container 
double-stacked,  the  tunnels  cannot  accom- 
modate a double-stack  of  two  9'6"  con- 
tainers. SP  plans  to  have  all  tunnel  work 
completed  in  18  to  24  months,  according 
to  company  spokesman  Andy  Anderson. 
Then,  anything  that  crosses  the  country  on 
rail  can  get  there  from  San  Francisco  and 
through  the  Central  Corridor  route. 

The  West’s  oldest  railroad  is  back . . . with 
a new  driver ...  a new  perspective  . . . and 
a lot  more  competitive  clout. 
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Michael  P.  Huerta 
Executive  Director, 
Port  of  San  Francisco 


II  ¥ have  no  preconceived  notion  as  to 

*what  should  happen  here.  I’m  here 
as  a manager  to  do  ‘the  best  thing’  based 
on  all  the  information  I have,"  Michael 
Huerta  told  a reporter  in  one  of  his  first  in- 
terviews after  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in 
January. 

"My  style  is  to  hear  all  sides  of  an  issue. 
So  over  the  next  months  I’ll  be  talking  to 
people  in  this  industry  ...  in  this  agency  . . . 
and  in  the  City.  I need  to  understand  what 
everyone  else’s  issues  are.  What  are  the 
needs  of  our  shipping  lines.  What  are  the 
needs  of  our  ship  repair  companies  and 
the  fisheries  people.  How  do  they  view  the 
Port.  How  responsive  has  the  Port  been  in 
the  past  to  what  they  need.  What  are  the 
trends  in  their  industry.  Who  do  they  com- 
pete against  and  what  are  those  competi- 
tors doing.  I need  to  hear  and  see  firsthand 
the  concerns  and  issues  in  all  the  indus- 
tries that  are  part  of  this  Port.” 

And  that  is  exactly  what  Huerta  has  been 
doing  since  he  was  sworn  in  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  on 
January  13. 

Huerta’s  appointment  to  the  top  spot  at 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  followed  a year- 
long search  by  the  Port  Commission.  “Ac- 
tually, it  didn’t  take  a year  to  find  him,  just  a 
year  to  convince  him  to  take  the  job,”  said 
Anne  Halsted,  president  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

For  the  last  three  years,  Huerta  has 
headed  New  York  City’s  Department  of 
Ports,  International  Trade  and  Commerce. 
He  administered  New  York’s  578  miles  of 
waterfront,  managing  five  marine  terminals 
and  commercial  properties  with  more  than 
600  leases,  including  Kennedy  and  La- 
Guardia  airports,  the  city’s  public  markets 
and  its  heliports.  His  department  was  also 
responsible  for  developing  rail  and  truck 
facilities  to  serve  the  port.  Some  of  the  ac- 
complishments he’s  especially  proud  of 
include  the  conversion  of  an  idle  South 
Brooklyn  yard  into  a cocoa  bean  ware- 
house facility,  the  formation  of  a promo- 
tional campaign  to  tell  companies  why 
New  York  is  a good  place  to  do  business, 
the  establishment  of  an  export  develop- 
ment program  that  provides  start-up  as- 
sistance to  New  York  firms  that  wish  to  ex- 
port their  products,  and  spearheading  a 
return  of  private  ferries  to  New  York  harbor. 

“New  York  and  San  Francisco  have  a 
great  deal  in  common.  Both  are  gateway 
cities  and  have  long  been  well  established 
trading  centers.  And  they  both  represent 
important  markets.  But  the  similarities  end 
there.  While  New  York  serves  a major  mar- 
ket, it  is  a mature  market.  For  two  centuries 


it  has  been  our  gateway  to  Europe  when 
Europe  was  the  centerpiece  of  all  U.S. 
trade.  But  now  we’re  just  not  seeing  a lot  of 
growth  in  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  And  the  incursion  into  the  all- 
water route  from  Asia  by  landbridge  pre- 
sents a very  real  threat  to  North  Atlantic 
ports  and  very  real  opportunities  for  Pacific 
Coast  ports. 

“Asia  is,  of  course,  the  big  growth  area 
in  world  trade  these  days,  and  will  continue 
to  be  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  new  in- 
dustrializing countries  are  growing  very 
rapidly  and  developing  ever  increasing 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  This 
represents  a major  growth  opportunity  for 
San  Francisco  and  all  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
The  absolute  amount  of  cargo  that  is  going 
to  be  moving  through  Pacific  Coast  ports 
has  nowhere  to  go  but  up.  Unlike  New  York, 
it  won’t  mean  stealing  somebody  else’s 
cargo.  We’re  just  going  to  make  sure  that 
we  get  our  fair  share  of  the  growth  that’s 
going  to  be  taking  place.” 

Prior  to  joining  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Huerta  served  as  economic  development 
advisor  to  the  Government  of  St.  Kitts,  West 
Indies.  The  program,  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
was  designed  to  assist  Caribbean  coun- 
tries in  generating  local  employment  op- 
portunities through  foreign  investment  and 
export  expansion. 

From  1980  to  1984  he  was  a consultant 
in  International  Trade  Services  for  the  ac- 
counting firm  of  Coopers  & Lybrand  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

A native  of  Riverside,  California,  Huerta 
received  his  B.A.  in  Political  Science  from 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside.  He 
received  an  M PA.  in  International  Rela- 
tions and  Policy  Analysis  from  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Princeton  University. 


How  do  you  envision  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco? 

“I  don’t  necessarily  see  us  as  becc'^  ig 
the  biggest  port  m California— that^  a 
far-fetched.  But  I’d  like  us  to  be  kn.^n  as 
the  best  run  port,  with  good  world  cias'  ‘a- 
cilities  and  good  management  There  a', 
a lot  of  shipping  lines  that  want  to  be  at 
smaller  ports.  If  we  continue  to  develop 
good  marine  terminals  and  market  ther^ 
well,  they  will  be  used  Shipping  lines  are 
going  to  need  to  grow  someplace  ' 

There  has  been  a continuing  discussion 
in  the  press  about  how  port  land  should 
be  developed  . . . maritime  vs.  commer- 
cial, or  as  it’s  often  put.  "cargo  ” vs. 
“quiche".  What  are  your  views? 

“If  you  work  on  the  assumption  that  the 
maritime  industry  is  of  value  to  the  cc  ■ 
munity.  as  I do.  then  it  is  obvious  that  mar- 
itime is  going  to  have  to  come  first  It  must 
be  our  highest  priority  when  allocating  land 
resources  along  the  waterfront 

Our  mandate  is  to  develop  the  7’-  miles 
of  waterfront  as  a port  for  maritime  and 
maritime  related  purposes  in  keeping  with 
the  trust  which  was  given  20  years  ago  So 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  first 
and  foremost.  A lot  of  people  would  like  to 
use  waterfront  land  for  other  purposes, 
purposes  that  could  )ust  as  well  be  situated 
somewhere  else  Maritime  activities,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  exist  anywhere  else  If 
they  are  not  on  the  waterfront,  you  dc”  t 
have  them  at  all. 

The  State  Lands  Commission  was  set  up 
to  perform  an  important  function  and  takes 
a very  active  role  m determining  whafs  an 
acceptable  use  here  in  San  Francisco  First 
and  foremost  you  have  industrial  maritime 
activities  which  are  obviously  acceptable 
. . , commercial  fishing  activities  which  are 
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The  public  has  recently  been  made 
aware  of  problems  in  our  ship  repair  in- 
dustry. Is  there  anything  the  Port  can  do 
to  help  this  industry? 

Naw  .K'oeunis  lor  almost  90%  of  all 
hip  rep?o'  work  here.  SO  having  Navy 
-hips  available  to  bid  on  for  maintenance 
contracts  IS  very  important.  Two  things 
.if-.  o.,.r;,ng  the  industry  here  First  and 
ic^co'ost  IS  the  departure  of  the  two  Ala- 
“■eda-based  earners,  the  USS  Enterprise 
leaving  m September/October  and  the 
;/SS  Car-  Vinson  leaving  in  November/ 
Do.-ernber  The  USS  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
take  their  place,  but  is  not  scheduled  to 
arrive  jntil  January/February  1992.  That 
oaves  a gap  of  two  plus  years.  Second  is 
that  the  Navy’s  coastwide  bidding  pro- 
cess puts  homeports  like  San  Francisco 
Bay  at  a disadvantage 

’ have  |ust  returned  from  Washington 
where  I met  with  Navy  officials  and  our 
congressional  representatives  to  see  how 
we  could  help  our  Bay  Area  ship  repair  in- 
dustry There  are  several  things  we  can  do. 
We  are  trying  to  reduce  the  gap  between 
the  departure  of  the  Enterprise  and  Carl 
Vinson  and  the  arrival  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln We  are  trying  to  get  the  Navy  to  factor 
in  the  cost  of  moving  vessels  from  "home 
port"  to  ‘repair  port"  so  that  coastwide  bid- 
ding IS  done  on  a level  field. 

■It  IS  not  a bright  picture.  The  flat  defense 
budget  this  year  will  result  in  a reduction  in 
the  amount  of  maintenance  work  available. 
Maintenance  is  usually  the  first  to  go.” 

What  is  your  agenda? 


nine)  prcv'css  in  which  wo  will  bo  coming  to 
g;:p--.  witf\  some  ol  the  questions  on  dovol 
oprciunt  and  land  uso  wo  ve  boon  talking 
alx>ut  Wo  soo  tho  plan  as  forming  tho  ba 
SIS  lof  our  activities  in  tho  future  It  will  bo  a 
to<vi  tor  establishing  policies  and  will  pro- 
vide a iVioans  for  us  lo  assess  how  well  wo 
aio  doing 

The  fact  that  wo  are  doing  a strategic 
plan  should  not  bo  regarded  as  a change 
in  oii.-  commitment  lo  tho  traditional  man 
lime  sector  Rather,  it  will  strengthen  our 
commitment  and  provide  a point  ol  reler- 
once  lor  all  ol  our  activities  The  first  phase, 
wtiich  will  sol  the  parameters  as  to  the 


COSCO  Signs  On  for 
Five  More  Years 

China  Ocean  Shipping  Company 
(COSCO)  has  signed  a new  agree- 
ment with  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  that  will 
strengthen  its  competitiveness  in  the  Far 
East  trade.  COSCO  serves  ports  in  China 
and  the  Far  East  through  Hong  Kong  and 
Kobe.  The  five-year  agreement  offers  rev- 
enue-sharing based  on  a cargo  volume 
formula.  As  volume  increases,  so  does  the 
revenue-sharing  benefits  to  the  shipping 
line.  COSCO's  cargo  volume,  now  in  ex- 
cess of  10,000  TEUs  annually,  has  been 
growing  steadily. 

COSCO  has  been  calling  San  Francisco 
since  February  1981  when  the  Chinese 
shipping  company  initiated  its  West  Coast 


planning  issues  tho  port  needs  to  confront, 
should  bo  completed  in  six  months,  In  any 
|0b  It  lakes  about  six  months  to  know  what's 
going  on  and  what  you're  doing.  By  this 
summer  I'll  have  a pretty  clear  picture  of 
whal  I want  lo  accomplish  hero.  You  can 
think  of  the  strategic  plan  as  my  agenda ." 
Is  there  "life  ” outside  of  the  Port? 

"I'm  a wind  surfer  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
is  considered  one  of  tho  four  top  wind  surf- 
ing spots  in  tho  world.  I haven't  had  a 
chance  lo  try  it  here  yet,  but  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  it.  One  of  these  days  I'm  going  to 
take  a break." 


liner  service.  In  1984  COSCO  entered  into 
a Terminal  Revenue  Sharing  Agreement 
with  the  Port  of  San  Francisco — it  was  the 
first  agreement  for  regularly  scheduled 
service  that  the  Beijing-based  company 
signed  with  any  port  in  the  United  States. 
COSCO  uses  South  Container  Terminal  op- 
erated by  Stevedoring  Services  of  America. 

Earlier  this  year  COSCO  added  a sev- 
enth ship  to  this  West  Coast/Far  East  ser- 
vice which  increased  frequency  to  a 
fixed-day  weekly  schedule.  Along  with 
the  increased  frequency,  COSCO  also  in- 
creased capacity  by  replacing  all  vessels 
in  the  service  with  larger,  fully  cellular  con- 
tainer ships.  In  addition,  COSCO  currently 
has  five  2,700-TEU  container  ships  under 
construction  that  will  be  delivered  in  the 
later  part  of  1989. 

Norton  Lilly  International  Inc.  is  the  agent 
for  COSCO  on  the  West  Coast. 


We  are  embarking  upon  a strategic  plan- 
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Chassis  Pools  at  North 
and  South  Terminals  Are 
a Win/Win  Arrangement 

neutral  chassis  pool  is  a "pool’’  where 
nobody  gambles  and  everybody 
wins.  Carriers  always  have  chassis  avail- 
able without  having  to  maintain  their  own 
fleet  at  the  terminals.  Truckers  can  use  the 
same  pool  chassis  to  deliver  a load  for  one 
carrier  and  pick  up  a load  from  another — 
a significant  time  saver.  Terminal  operators 
can  better  manage  their  chassis  storage, 
ultimately  reducing  the  space  required. 

Stevedoring  Services  of  America  and 
California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co.,  op- 
erators of  South  Container  Terminal  and 
North  Container  Terminal  respectively, 
have  established  neutral  chassis  pools  for 
their  customers.  Until  now,  carriers  had  to 
maintain  large  inventories  of  chassis 
that  were  needed  when  a ship  came  in, 
but  lay  idle  between  ships. 

SSA,  through  an  agreement  with  Trans- 
america  Container  Leasing,  began  provid- 
ing ohassis  supplied  by  Freuhauf  at  South 
Terminal  (Pier  94-96)  last  September.  The 
pool  fleet  has  213  brand  new  20-foot  “sli- 
der" chassis,  and  159  refurbished  40-foot 
ohassis,  with  additional  ohassis  available 
in  an  emergency  from  Freuhauf's  Bay  Area 
depot.  (Sliders  allow  for  axle  weight  distri- 
bution.) At  South  Terminal,  carriers  can  rent 
chassis  on  a daily,  as-needed  basis  either 
to  replace  or  supplement  their  own  individ- 
ually-leased chassis,  according  to  Sandi 
Lira,  Terminal  Manager.  Shipping  lines  cur- 
rently leasing  pool  equipment  at  South  Ter- 
minal are  China  Ocean  Shipping  Company 
(COSCO),  Transportacion  Maritima  Mexi- 
cana  (TMM)  and  Grancolombiana.  “We  ex- 
peot  all  of  our  carriers  eventually  will  be  us- 
ing the  pool  except  maybe  Evergreen,”  Lira 
says,  “Evergreen  is  the  only  line  that  ac- 
tually owns  its  chassis.  But  anytime  they 
run  short,  we'll  be  ready  to  accommodate 
them." 

The  SSA-leased  pool  chassis  and  the 
carriers’  chassis  are  now  mixed  together  in 
the  7-acre  chassis  yard,  “We’re  planning  to 
restripe  the  area  in  the  near  future  and  will 
designate  separate  areas  for  each,"  Lira 
explained. 

CS&B  began  leasing  chassis  at  North 
Terminal  (Pier  80)  in  December  through  an 
agreement  with  Flexi-Van  Leasing  Co.  So 
far  the  pool  fleet  oontains  67  20-foot  sliders 
and  15  40-footers,  with  more  shipments  ar- 
riving regularly.  Three-fourths  of  their  ohas- 
sis  are  equipped  with  pintle  hooks  to  attaoh 
a second  chassis  to  the  first.  “Eventually, 
we  will  have  a fleet  of  about  200,"  says  Pat 
Ryan,  Terminal  Superintendent. 

Carriers  at  North  Terminal  either  rent  all 
of  their  ohassis  from  the  pool  or  maintain 
their  own  fleets.  Rents  are  on  a daily  basis. 


Carriers  ourrently  using  the  pool  are  Navi- 
oana,  ELMA,  and  South  Seas.  Negotiations 
are  underway  with  the  other  users  of  the 
terminal. 

“The  equipment  is  in  top  notch  condition, 
and  stays  that  way,"  Ryan  said.  “We  have 


two  mechanics  that  inspect  all  chassis  on 
their  return.  It’s  a regular  inspection  stop 
Any  needed  repairs  are  taken  care  of  in  our 
own  shop  here." 


Ian  Back,  terminal  manager  and  Pot  Ryan,  terminal  superintendent.  Colilorma  Stevedore  and  Ballast 
Co. 
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Two  Top-of-the-Line 
Cruise  Ships  Christened 
in  San  Francisco 


Sailor  Irom  the  Jeanne  D'Aic  greets  visitors  to  the  ship  during  the  week-end  op>en  house 


Seabourn  Cruise  Line  and  Royal  Viking 
Line,  two  Norwegian-owned  cruise 
lines  that  cater  to  the  uppermost  cruise 
market,  selected  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  christening  of  their  new  ultra-luxu- 
rious cruise  ships.  Acknowledging  the  im- 
portance of  the  cruise  industry  to  the  City 
and  the  honor  of  being  chosen  as  the 
Christening  Port,  the  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco proclaimed  December  19  as  "Sea- 
bourn  Pride  Day"  and  January  8 as  "Royal 
Viking  Sun  Day". 

Former  child  actress  and  Ambassador 
to  Ghana  Shirley  Temple  Black  christened 
the  Seabourn  Pride  from  dockside  at  the 
Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal  on  December 
19.  The  10,000-ton,  439-foot  vessel  is  the 
first  ship  of  newly  formed  Seabourn  Cruise 
Line.  It  carries  211  passengers  and  is 
staffed  by  a mostly  European  crew  of  140. 
President  of  San  Francisco-based  Sea- 
bourn Cruise  Line  is  Warren  Titus  who 
launched  Royal  Viking  Line  in  the  early 
1970’s  and  was  head  of  that  company’s  op- 
erations until  his  retirement  from  RVL  in 
1987.  All  the  accommodations  on  the  $49 
million  ship  are  suites,  with  five-foot  picture 
windows  and  marble  bathrooms.  The  Sea- 
bourn Pride  spent  the  winter  in  the  Carib- 
bean, will  head  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  return  to  San 
Francisco  next  winter.  A second  ship,  the 
Seabourn  Spirit,  will  be  delivered  this  fall. 

On  January  8,  the  distinguished  actor 
James  Stewart  and  his  wife  Gloria  chris- 
tened the  new  elegant  Royal  Viking  Sun. 
Also  participating  in  the  ceremony  were 
Joseph  A.  Watters,  president  of  Royal  Vi- 
king Line  and  Einar  Kloster,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Kloster  Cruise  Limited,  parent 
corporation  of  Royal  Viking  Line.  At  38,000 
tons  and  with  a length  of  673  feet,  the  Royal 
Viking  Sun  offers  luxury  accommodations 
for  740  passengers  in  370  staterooms,  a 
third  of  which  have  private  verandas.  Fol- 
lowing its  christening,  the  Royal  Viking  Sun 
departed  San  Francisco  for  a 100-day  In- 
augural World  Cruise  calling  at  five  conti- 
nents. The  Royal  Viking  Sun  will  be  back  in 
San  Francisco  in  November. 

Both  Seabourn  Cruise  Line  and  Royal  Vi- 
king Line  have  actively  participated  in  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Cruise  Industry 
Task  Force  to  attract  more  cruise  ships  and 
cruise  passengers  to  San  Francisco. 


Visitors 

The  Fench  helicopter-carrier  Jeanne 
D’Arc  and  its  escort  frigate  Commandant 
Bourdais  made  an  official  port  call  in  San 
Francisco  from  February  28  to  March  7. 
The  call  was  part  of  a six-month  training 
cruise  that  will  be  completed  in  May  when 
the  ships  return  to  their  home  port  in  Brest, 
France.  The  Jeanne  D’Arc  carried  788  sea- 
men; the  Commandant  Bourdais.  177 — 
many  of  whom  could  be  found  getting  a lit- 
tle R & R at  San  Francisco’s  popular  estab- 
lishments or  some  competitive  exercise  at 
nearby  soccer  fields  and  tennis  courts. 

In  addition  to  the  official  visits,  ceremo- 
nies and  receptions,  the  ships  were  open 
for  public  inspection  during  the  March  4- 
5 weekend. 

g Ambassador  of  the  Kingdom  ol  Le- 
sotho, W.T  Van  Tender,  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco the  end  of  February,  toured  Port  fa- 
cilities and  discussed  trade  opportunities. 


Lesotho,  formerly  known  as  Basutoland.  . 
located  in  southern  Africa 

Patrick  J.  Keenan,  general  manager 
and  D.J.  Daly,  commissioner  Cork  Harbor 
Commissioners,  Ireland,  were  visitors  to 
the  Port  on  March  3.  Their  special  interest 
was  Foreign  Trade  Zone  #3  and  its  eco- 
nomic impact  on  port  activities.  The  Port  of 
Cork  is  becoming  a major  transshipmer' 
center  and  operates  as  a free  trade  zone 

“1  On  February  23-24  a 5-man  trade  mis- 
sion from  the  Port  ol  LaHovre  Authority 
(France),  headed  by  its  president.  Hubert 
Raoul-Duval.  visited  the  Bay  Area  The  del- 
egation toured  the  Port  facilities  and  met 
with  Port  staff  who  introduced  the  group  to 
San  Francisco's  maritime  commun:;-, 
LaHavre  is  France  s largest  container  port 
and  is  gearing  up  to  be  an  impor*  r'  ‘oad 
center  for  the  European  Community  when 
it  becomes  a single  transportation  market 
in  1992. 
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Columbus  Canada  Files 
Tonga  Colors 
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ippoit  ol  !his  endeavor  and  will  be  used 
'«r  the  hands-on  training  ol  its  students  and 
graduates  On  this  voyage,  one  ollicer  and 
25  ol  the  37-man  crew  were  Tongans 
A special  guest  aboard  Ihe  ship  while  it 
Aas  docked  at  San  Francisco  s South  Con- 
tainer Terminal  was  Tonga  Consul  General 
VitolK) L Foliaki,  Tonga's  lirst  and.  so lar,  the 
roontry's  only  Consul  General  anywhere  in 
the  world  The  Consulate  General  was  es- 
tablished in  San  Francisco  )ust  last  Novem- 
ber and  in  addition  to  representing  the  sig- 
mlicant  Tongan  community  here,  it  will  be 


Ivan  Mlskulln  and  Jan  U Stolzenburg.  Columbus  Line;  Captain  K.  Stoever,  Columbus  Canada,  and 
VltoUo  Follok.  consul  general  ol  Tonga,  inspect  the  new  Tonga  flag  from  the  deck  ol  the  Columbus 
Canada 


promoting  trade  and  tourism.  "Baskets  and 
tapa  cloth  are  currently  our  two  biggest  ex- 
ports." Consul  General  Foliaki  said.  “Tour- 
ism has  been  growing,  especially  since  the 
civil  problems  in  neighboring  Fiji.  Visitors 
find  Tonga  peaceful,  exotic  and  romantic. 


What  other  capitol  is  named  'Cove  of 
Love’?" 

A second  ship  calling  San  Francisco,  the 
ACT  12,  a Columbus  Line  vessel  under 
charter  to  ACT/PACE  service,  also  has 
been  reflaged  under  the  Tongan  flag. 


M V Morelos 


TMM  Replaces 
Charters  with  New 
Company-Owned  Vessels 

reception  held  aboard  the  M.V.  Mo- 
trelos  honored  not  only  the  vessel’s 
maiden  voyage  and  first  San  Francisco 
call,  but  also  the  entire  three-ship  series  of 
new  ships  built  in  France  for  Transporta- 
cion  Maritimas  Mexicana  (TMM). 

The  Morelos  is  the  third  of  the  new  2,073 
TEU  container/bulk  ships  to  enter  the  Mex- 
ican Line's  service,  joining  the  Oaxaca  and 
Toluca  that  first  called  San  Francisco  last 
summer.  The  new  41 ,504  dwt  vessels  re- 
place charters.  Five  of  the  ships  in  the 
seven-vessel  service  are  now  TMM-owned. 

TMM  currently  provides  service  every  10 
days  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
to  Japan.  Hong  Kong,  Korea  and  Taiwan 


• HlllCIllll  ’ 

and  back,  and  then  down  to  Mexico.  In  San 
Francisco  the  line  calls  at  South  Container 
Terminal  operated  by  Stevedoring  Ser- 
vices of  America.  Trans-American  Steam- 


ship Agency,  Inc.  is  the  line’s  general  agent 
in  the  United  States. 

^ 
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Argentine  Shipping  Line 
Calls  San  Francisco  on 
New  West  Coast  Service 

The  multi-purpose  M.V.  Patricio  Murphy 
initiated  the  new  service  of  Buenos 
Aires-based  Compania  Argentina  de 
Transportes  Maritimos  S.A.  (CIAMAR)  to 
San  Francisco  and  other  West  Coast  ports, 
when  the  ship  called  San  Francisco  March 
14. 

The  18,332  dwt  vessel  carries  general 
cargo  and  up  to  575  containers  in  its  five 
holds.  The  ship  is  equipped  with  five  25-ton 
onboard  cranes  that  work  in  tandem  to  pro- 
vide a maximum  lifting  capacity  of  50  tons 
for  three  of  the  holds.  Ten  tanks  accom- 
modate 1720  metric  tons  of  liquid  cargo. 

CIAMAR  has  been  operating  a service 
between  South  America  and  Europe  for  al- 
most 25  years.  This  is  its  first  venture  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  trade  and  follows  a decision 
by  the  Argentine  government  to  allow  pri- 
vately owned  CIAMAR  to  compete  with 
state-owned  ELMA  for  cargo  in  certain 
routes  on  which  ELMA  had  enjoyed  exclu- 
sive rights,  ELMA,  also  a user  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  began  service  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1972. 

In  addition  to  Buenos  Aires,  CIAMAR 
vessels  will  call  ports  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica  and  Mexico. 
The  ships  will  also  call  Los  Angeles  and  Van- 
couver, B.C.  In  December,  CIAMAR  signed 
a five-year  agreement  designating  San 
Francisco  as  the  line’s  regular  Bay  Area 
port  of  call.  The  ships  will  call  North  Con- 
tainer Terminal  operated  by  California 
Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co. 

According  to  Jan  Schot,  Owner’s  Rep- 


resentative in  North  America,  CIAMAR  is 
committed  to  being  the  first  South  Ameri- 
can carrier  to  pursue  transshipment  car- 
goes to  the  Far  East  using  San  Francisco 
as  the  transshipment  port.  This  can  gen- 
erate new  cargoes  and  revenues  for  the 
Port. 


A second  CIAMAR  ship  w^  ■ ai’ 
Francisco  at  the  end  of  April  T'  , 
will  operate  on  a 35-day  frequci  - ? r. 

Lilly  International  Inc  it.  agent  for  the 
vice 

I ] 


Ronald  L.  Stone,  Port  ot  San  Francisco,  presents  welcoming  plaque  to  Coptam  Hugo  Matthews  M V 
Pairicio  Murphy.  Others,  trom  lelt.  are  Walt  Schreiber  Norton  Lilly  International  Jon  Schot  owners 
representative  CIAMAR.  and  James  Eshen.  Calilomia  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co 


M.V  Pairicio  Murphy 


Wtelconung  the  M V Pohorje  to  San  Francisco  are  (trom  left)  Capt.  Renza  Bole.  UYL,  Ronald  Shively,  John  Cummings  and  Capt.  H.  J.  Kristel,  Matson  Agencies; 
Copt  Giulio  Malierac  and  Chief  Mote  Vladimir  Vladovic,  M.  V.  Pohoije:  Ronald  Stone,  Port  of  San  Francisco;  J,  Ron  Popham,  Matson  Agencies;  Bruce 
Wilson  and  Sondi  Lira.  Stevedoring  Services  of  America,  and  Terry  Hamid,  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


UYL  Introduces  “Two”  to 
San  Francisco 

aptain  Renzo  Bole,  Owner’s  Repre- 
sentative in  San  Francisco  for  Sposna 
Plovba  Piran  (United  Yugoslav  Line)  wel- 
comed guests  aboard  the  multi-purpose. 
M V Pohorje  when  it  docked  at  South  Con- 
tainer Terminal  March  9 on  its  maiden  call. 
The  Pohorje  is  the  second  new  Yugosla- 
vian-built and  Yugoslavian-flagged  ship  to 
be  introduced  into  UYL's  service  between 
the  North  American  West  Coast  and  the 
Mediterranean/Adriatic. 

Captain  Bole  is  also  new  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  assumed  his  new  post  here  in 
February,  replacing  Captain  Peter  Ivancic 
who  returned  to  Yugoslavia.  This  is  not 
Captain  Bole’s  first  U.S.  assignment.  From 
1976-78  he  represented  UYL  in  Seattle. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  shipping  line’s 
headquarters  in  Portoroz,  Yugoslavia,  be- 
fore coming  to  San  Francisco. 

Like  her  sistership,  the  M.V.  Ljubliana 
that  entered  the  service  last  summer,  the 
Pohorje  carries  900  TEUs  in  addition  to 
bulk  cargo  and  replaces  a 650  TEU  vessel. 
The  third  ship  in  the  series  has  just  been 
delivered  from  the  shipyard  and  is  sched- 
uled to  call  San  Francisco  in  April.  A fourth, 


and  final  ship  in  this  series,  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  April  or  May,  according  to  Captain 
Bole. 

UYL  has  been  calling  San  Francisco 
since  1960  and  uses  South  Container  Ter- 


minal operated  by  Stevedoring  Services  of 
America.  Matson  Agencies  is  the  West 
Coast  agent  for  the  service. 
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PORT  PEOPLE 


Commission  Honors 
Two  Employees 


Peter  Toner  with  the  tools  ol  his  trade. 

■ Peter  Toner,  an  electrician  with  the  Port 
Maintenance  Department,  was  presented 
with  an  commendation  at  the  Commission 
Meeting,  January  11.  In  introducing  Toner 
to  the  Commission,  Arthur  Osborne,  direc- 
tor of  Engineering  and  Maintenanoe,  noted 
that  this  award  was  for  "job  performance 
excellence”.  Toner  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  installing  the  sables  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Port’s  computer  network.  Osborne 
cited  the  outstanding  manner  in  which  he 
performed  in  terms  of  speed,  understand- 
ing the  job,  teohnical  ability  and  working 
with  the  users  of  the  computer  system.  As 
a result  of  Toner’s  efforts,  the  network  was 
expanded  to  over  25  new  users  consider- 
ably ahead  of  sohedule. 


Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Corner  on  Trade 


Pacific  Rim  export  container  volume 
grew  21  % in  calendar  year  1988  increas- 
ing to  over  66,000  TEUs.  The  Australia/New 
Zealand  trade  route  represented  the 
strongest  growth,  more  than  doubling  its 
1987  figures.  This  growth  is  attributed  to 


the  addition  of  two  new  lines  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Blue  Star  Line  (in  the  New  Zealand 
trade)  and  ACT/PACE  (in  the  Australia 
trade),  as  well  as  a stronger  participation 
by  Columbus  Line  (in  both  the  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  trade). 


Where  We  re  Seeing  Export  Growth 
1988  vs  1987 


■ Lydia  O’Skea,  secretary  in  Finance 
and  Administration,  reoeived  a commen- 
dation at  the  February  8th  Commission 
Meeting  for  her  work  in  ooordinating  the 
Citywide  Employees  Combined  Charities 
Campaign.  A new  reoord  was  set  this  year 
for  participation  by  Port  employees.  To 
stimulate  participation,  all  Port  contributors 
took  part  in  a Portwide  raffle  as  well  as  the 
Citywide  raffle.  Richard  Ayers,  chief  of  the 
Port  Data  Prooessing  Systems,  won  the 
“dinner  cruise  for  four"  aboard  the  popular 
City  of  San  Francisco,  donated  by  Horn- 
blower  Dinner  Cruises.  Cora  Sapaen, 
Collections  Department,  won  a gift  oertifi- 
cate  for  the  Ramp  Restaurant.  In  the  City- 
wide raffle,  Cathy  Leong,  Acoounting 
Department,  won  a day  of  ultimate  pam- 
pering at  Nordstrom’s  Beauty  Spa. 
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Ronald  L Slone,  dire-  lor  ol  Maritime 
Arra  a a.,  a pan.  - speaker  al  Ihe  annual 
- : • -ig  ol  the  Master  Contracting  Sleve- 
vT'.-i  Asr.;»  .'lii.in  ol  the  Pacilic  Coast,  Inc 
h -Id  at  Pebble  Beach,  Calilornia,  March  4 - 5 
The  pvi"' : v-  .ised  on  lulure  plans  ol  West 
Coast  Ports,  and  also  included  speakers 
In  i.  the  ports  ol  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Oakland.  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 


Ever  Glowing  Shows  Off 
New  Bridge  Configuration 

7T  vergreen  Line's  Ever  Glowing,  a brand 
^ inew  3.428-TEU  GX-class  ship,  called 
San  Francisco  on  its  maiden  voyage  sport- 
ing the  latest  bridge  configuration.  Instead 
of  the  usual  "empty"  area  between  the  win- 
dows and  instrument  panel,  the  panel  of 
Ihe  Ever  Glowing  has  been  moved  forward 
right  up  under  the  windows. 

Having  all  that  space  between  windows 
and  instruments  is  a hold  over  from  the 
days  when  a large  crew  was  required  on 
the  bridge,  according  to  Nicolas.  B.B. 
Chen,  head  of  Evergreen  International 
(USA)  Corporation  in  San  Francisco. 

"Our  newer  ships  are  operated  almost 
entirely  by  computers,"  Chen  explained. 
"They  carry  a crew  of  only  14,  including  the 
cook.  There  is  never  a need  for  more  than 
two  people  on  the  bridge  at  the  same  time. 
These  ships  are  the  most  automated  ships 
afloat  today” 

Ever  Glowing  was  making  her  maiden 


MbIIo  Kiisk  accepted  a Slgnum  Laudls  award 
Irom  Ihe  City  lot  his  service  as  acting  executive 
director  ol  the  Port 


Velio  Kiisk  received  the  thanks  of  City 
Hall,  Ihe  Port  Commission  and  Port  Staff  for 
his  year  of  service  as  interim  executive  di- 
rector. Appointed  in  January  13,  1988,  fol- 
lowing the  resignation  of  Eugene  Gartland, 
Kiisk  held  the  position  until  Michael  Huerta 
was  sworn  in  on  January  13,  1989.  Com- 
mission President  Anne  Halsted  ex- 
pressed the  Commission's  deep  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  keeping  the  Port 
"steady  and  on  course"  during  this  period. 


voyage  in  the  Evergreen’s  transpacific  ser- 
vice before  entering  the  line’s  Round-the- 
World  Service.  Evergreen  ships  call  at  San 


I:  John  Neudecker,manager  of  Trade 
Dovolopmoni,  was  in  Los  Angelos  Febru- 
ary 27  March  2 meeting  with  shipping 
lines  and  potential  users  of  the  Port  Annex 
in  East  Stockton.  Awareness  of  the  annex 
warehousing  program  and  its  competitive 
considerations  was  increased  with  some 
key  market  segments. 

Peter  Dailey,  marketing  specialist,  was 
in  Osaka,  Japan  and  Shanghai,  China  Jan- 
uary 30  February  5,  meeting  with  Port  of- 
ficials to  finalize  the  plans  and  agenda  for 
the  Tri-Sister  Port  Conference  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  May  14  18  in  conjunction 
with  Export  Pacific  89.  Each  port  will  deliver 
a detailed  presentation  on  a specific  pro- 
gram or  project  that  could  help  the  other 
ports. 

^ The  Whart  Rats,  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment bowling  team  that  represents  the 
Port  in  the  Municipal  Employees  Bowling 
League,  is  now  in  first  place  as  the  season 
goes  into  the  home  stretch,  reports  roofer/ 
bowler  Dick  Detra.  Detra  and  teammates 
Al  Meyer,  Rich  Mello,  Gary  Moore,  Lon- 
nie Allano  and  Alex  Parisotto  defend 
their  number  one  placement  every  Thurs- 
day night  at  6:00  at  the  L.S.L  Castle  Lanes 
on  Geneva.  A Port  cheering  section  is  al- 
ways welcome. 


Francisco’s  South  Container  Terminal 
every  Thursday  on  the  line’s  weekly  service 
to  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan. 


Ever  Glowing's  Captain  Hu  Shu-hul  shows  the  redesigned  Instrument  panel  and  bridge  configuration 
to  John  Neudecker,  Port  ol  San  Francisco,  and  Nicolas  B.B.  Chen,  Evergreen  International  (USA) 
Corportotlon. 
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Th#  Port’s  Part  in  the  Big  Parade 


The  Port’s  Pier  28  was  the  secret  staging 
area  for  the  49ers  Super  Bowl  Victory 
Parade  January  23.  Veiled  in  secrecy  to  foil 
any  overly  rambunctious  fans,  the  players 
were  taken  directly  from  the  airport  to  the 
pier  after  their  flight  from  Miami.  But  by  pa- 


rade time  the  number  of  police  hanging 
around  outside  the  pier  made  it  hard  to 
keep  the  secret. 

Led  by  motorcycle  police,  the  decorated 
convertibles  and  motorized  cable  cars  fi- 
nally emerged  from  Pier  28  carrying  the 


players  and  their  families,  the  49er  staff 
and  City  dignitaries.  The  motorcade  made 
its  way  past  an  estimated  100.000  cheering 
fans  that  lined  the  official  parade  route 
along  Market  Street  to  City  Hall  . . and  the 
unofficial  parade  route  from  Pier  28  to  Mar- 
ket Street. 


Upcoming 


May  14-18 

Port  of  San  Francisco  will  host  the  fourth 
Tri-Sister  Port  Conference  to  be  held 
this  year  at  San  Francisco's  Civic  Center. 
The  three  sister  ports  are  Osaka  (Japan), 
Shanghai  (China),  and  San  Francisco. 
Other  sister  ports  invited  to  participate  are 
La  Havre  (France),  Melbourne  and  Hobart 
(Australia).  Hobart  is  a sister  port  to  San 
Francisco.  La  Havre  and  Melbourne  are 
sister  ports  to  Osaka.  To  further  broaden 
the  scope,  the  port  conference  is  being 
held  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Export 
Pacific  89  conference  which  will  be  focus- 
ing on  trade  and  investment  opportunities 
in  the  Pacific  Rim. 

In  honor  of  the  sister  ports,  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  will  stage  a traditional  Jap- 


anese Kogamiwari  Ceremony  and  a Chi- 
nese Lion  Dance  Monday  morning.  May 
15,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
hall. 

May  16 

The  sixth  annual  Port  Promenade 
Whaleboat  Race  will  be  held  from  11 :30 
a.m.  to  1 ;30  p.m.  The  one-kilometer  course 
is  along  the  waterfront  off  the  Promenade 
just  south  of  the  Ferry  Building  Complex. 
Last  year  23  teams  participated  in  three  di- 
vision. This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  will  enter  a team  or  teams 
in  the  competition. 

May  29 

tar  Princess,  the  new  62,500-ton  1 ,470- 
passenger  ship  of  Princess  Cruises, 
will  make  its  maiden  call  at  San  Fran- 
cisco— home  port  for  a series  of  12-day 


circle  trips  to  Alaska.  The  Star  Princess  is 
the  first  of  three  “super  ships"  currently 
being  built  for  Princess  Cruises.  Among  its 
luxury  features  will  be  a top-of-the-ship  ob- 
servation room  with  a 270-degree  view 
through  floor-to-ceiling  windows;  a three- 
story  atrium  lobby;  two  swimming  pools 
(with  a swim-up  bar  in  one),  four  Jacuzzis 
and  a waterfall  all  on  one  deck,  and  spa- 
cious accommodations  with  almost  any 
luxury  and  convenience  you  can  imagine. 

October  12  (Columbus  Day).  1992 

A regatta  of  sailing  ships  from  around 
the  world  will  pass  under  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  and  berth  along  San  Francis- 
co's waterfront.  This  is  the  grand  finale  in  a 
series  of  events  commemorating  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  voyage  of  Christopher 
Columbus  to  America.  Watch  Wharfside  for 
more  details. 
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Xrust  GuUl»nDo  Wtagnei  Gramzo  explains  his  ceramic  technique  to  Lawrence  'Skip'  Lewis  and  Dorothy 
Sclumke  properly  department 


San  Francisco  Artist  Gives  Ceramic  TUe  Mural  to  Port 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco's  Commission 
Room  has  two  magnificent  views  of 
San  Francisca  In  addition  to  the  view  of  the 
Bay  through  the  back  windows,  it  now  has 
a colorful  view  of  the  waterfront  and  City's 
landmarks  on  a three-panel  mural  that  is 
being  installed  on  the  Commission  Room 
wall  The  7'  x S'S"  central  panel  of  the  ce- 
ramic-tile  mural  is  already  in  place.  The 
4 x4'  side  panels  are  expected  to  be 
completed  and  installed  in  June.  The  cen- 
ter panel  is  a stylized  depiction  of  the 
waterfront,  bridge  and  City  skyline.  The 
Side  panels  will  depict  Mission  Dolores  and 
the  Presidio.  The  mural  is  a gift  from  San 
Franciscan  artist/muralist  Guillermo  Wag- 
ner Granizo.  This  colorful  and  lively  work  of 
art  captures  the  personality  of  the  city  in  a 
style  unique  to  the  artist. 

A native  of  San  Francisco,  Guillermo 
■Bin'  Wagner  Granizo  spent  his  childhood 
in  his  mother's  homeland  of  Nicaragua  and 
Guatemala  which  influenced  his  interest  in 
ceramics  and  non-traditional  mosaic  mu- 
ral art.  Seriously  wounded  in  World  War  II, 
he  began  exploring  art  media  during  his 
four  years  in  military  hospitals.  He  gradu- 
ated from  San  Francisco  College  of  Art, 
where  he  received  training  in  the  formal 
rules  of  color  and  design.  After  working  as 
an  art  director  and  then  as  a producer  of 
educational  films  for  KRON-TV,  Granizo 
decided  to  devote  his  full  time  to  exploring 
the  ancient  medium  of  glazed  ceramic  tile. 


Granizo  studied  and  traveled  extensively 
in  both  Mexico  and  Central  America  and 
draws  on  this  rich  cultural  heritage.  His 
“geometric  abstraction"  murals  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  pre-Columbian 
mural  painters  as  well  as  to  the  muralists 
of  the  Mexican  social  art  movement. 

Granizo  creates  his  murals  by  drawing 
the  images  onto  pre-made  tiles  and  paint- 
ing them  with  glazes.  He  never  uses 
sketches,  but  rather  creates  the  painting 
on  the  tiles  as  he  works.  All  the  tiles  are  then 
fired  together  for  24  to  36  hours.  The  com- 
plete process  is  even  more  impressive 
when  the  size  of  his  works  are  taken  into 
consideration.  The  large  size  of  the  mural 
in  the  commission  room  demands  attention 
but  is  dwarfed  by  many  of  Granizo's  other 
murals,  some  which  encompass  more  than 
2000  square  feet.  Because  of  the  medium 
he  works  with,  his  murals  will  not  deterio- 
rate over  time  nor  will  the  colors  fade. 

Other  significant  murals  by  Granizo  are 
installed  in  the  Monterey  (CA)  Convention 
Center,  California  State  University  at  Los 
Angeles,  Ansan  Place  in  San  Francisco; 
San  Francisco  International  Airport,  Mis- 
sion Dolores,  Santa  Cruz  (CA)  Civic  Center 
and  the  Institute  for  Scientific  Information, 
Philadelphia,  PA.  His  latest  work  is  a mural 
for  the  new  National  Museum  in  Mexico  to 
open  in  April. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be  added 
to  our  mailing  list,  please  contact: 
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Telephone:  03-808-1804 
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Targets  Growing  Cruise  Market 


San  Francisco  Targets 
Growing  Cruise  Market 


Foi  Han  Flat. ...SCO  had  boon  lak 

■ tg  its  business  tor  granted  And 
Aith  foasciT:  Wasn  t Pier  35  the  only  rnaior 
pas-^  ger  terminal  m Northern  Calilornia? 
Hadnt  passengers  repeatedly  voted  San 
fraiviN..!  their  lavorito  US  cruise  port? 
The  romance  ol  'sailing  day'  when  the  City 
tcrrod  out  to  meet  each  ship  and  hotels 
sent  their  carnage-  down  to  the  docks  to 
vie  lot  customers  has  always  been  a pari 
ol  San  Francisco  nostalgia 
But  in  1907,  lor  the  lirst  time  in  over  a de- 
. ade  the  number  ol  passenger  ship  call- 


ing at  San  Francisco  declined  II  was  sim- 
ply a case  ol  San  Francisco  being  at  the 
wrong  place  al  Ihe  wrong  time.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  larlher  away  Irom  Ihe  popular  WesI 
Coast  cruise  deslinalions— Alaska  and 
Mexico  at  a lime  when  Ihe  shorler  6-8 
day  cruise  is  Ihe  laslest  growing  segment 
ol  the  cruise  business.  Passenger  growth 
in  this  segment  has  increased  78%  since 
1981 

It  IS  not  a loss  lo  be  taken  lightly.  The 
cruise  industry  directly  contributes  over 
$60  million  annually  to  Ihe  local  San  Fran- 


cisco economy,  according  to  a recent  im- 
pact study,  To  assess  what  can  be  done  to 
reverse  this  trend,  Ihe  Port  in  1988  spear- 
headed the  lormation  ol  a Cruise  Industry 
Task  Force  supported  by  cruise  industry 
interests  in  the  Bay  Area.  Laler  this  year  the 
Port  will  launch  a campaign  to  attract  more 
ships  and  passengers  to  San  Francisco.  A 
lirst  modest  effort  coinciding  with  the  ar- 
rival ol  the  Star  Princess  brought  an  ava- 
lanche of  requests  for  information  on  what 
cruises  sail  from  San  Francisco. 

The  round-trip  "series"  cruises  to  Aiaska 
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and  Mexico,  like  those  offered  by  Princess 
Cruises  aboard  the  Star  Princess  this  sum- 
mer, have  always  been  the  mainstay  in  the 
Port's  cruise  market.  This  continues  to  be 
viable  for  the  more  upscale  cruises  that 
can  afford  to  include  San  Francisco  and 
extra  sailing  days  in  the  itineraries. 

Next  year  a brand  new  cruise  line.  Crys- 
tal Cruises,  will  inaugurate  its  new  passen- 
ger ship  with  a series  of  four  12-day  round 
trip  cruises  to  Alaska  from  San  Francisco. 
The  960-passenger  Crystal  Harmony  will 
have  the  largest  luxury  suites  afloat.  Crys- 
tal Cruises  is  a part  of  Japan’s  N.Y.K.  Line. 

Another  new  Japanese  ship,  the  600- 
passenger  Fuji  Maru  will  make  a 5-day  in- 
augural call  in  San  Francisco  July  14. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  passenger 
branch  of  Mitsui  0.  S.  K.  Line,  the  Fuji  Maru 
caters  to  the  growing  number  of  Japanese 
tourists.  While  the  ship  will  cruise  primarily 
in  the  Far  East,  at  least  one,  two  or  perhaps 
even  three  times  a year,  it  will  sail  round-trip 
to  a U.S.  Pacific  Coast  port.  All  bookings 
are  charter  packages. 

A number  of  “repositioning”  cruises  call 
San  Francisco.  These  are  one-of-a-kind 
cruises  connecting,  say,  a summer  series 
of  cruises  in  Alaska  with  a winter  series  in 
the  Caribbean.  One  line  reported  that  their 
repositioning  cruises  calling  San  Fran- 
cisco are  so  popular  they  are  always  sold 
out  even  before  they  are  advertised. 

The  third  type  of  cruise  that  calls  San 
Francisco  is  the  luxurious  and  sophisti- 
cated cruise,  the  around-the-world  cruise 
where  time  is  no  object.  San  Francisco  is  a 
favorite  and  frequent  port-of-call  on  Royal 
Viking  Line's  world  cruises,  and  less  fre- 
quently for  the  OEII,  Europe,  etc.  Last  year 
brought  the  Sea  Goddess  and  Wind  Song. 
This  year  the  operators  of  two  ultra-luxuri- 
ous ships — the  Royal  Viking  Sun  and  Sea- 
bourn  Pride  chose  San  Francisco  for  their 
christenings. 

Cruising  has  been  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  tourist  market.  During  this 
decade  the  annual  growth  rate  in  passen- 
gers has  exceeded  10%  and  there  is  no  let- 
up in  sight.  Cruise  Line  International  As- 
sociation (CLIA)  has  determined  that  the 
potential  market  for  cruises  is  between  35 
and  50  million  passengers  per  year.  Last 
year,  the  biggest  cruise  year  in  history,  only 
three  million  people  cruised,  leaving  a tre- 
mendous market  just  waiting  to  be  tapped. 

Ship  capacity  is  increasing,  too.  In  1988 
nine  ships  with  upwards  of  7,500  new 
berths  “hit  the  water" — twice  the  number  of 
ships  introduced  in  any  other  year  of  this 
decade.  This  year,  1989,  seven  new  ships 
are  schedule  to  be  completed  and  11  more 
have  been  announced  for  1990/91 . While 
all  of  these  new  ships  may  suggest  over- 
capacity, it  actually  only  amounts  to  a 7% 
growth  rate — somewhat  less  than  the  pas- 
senger growth  rate.  Of  special  interest  is 


the  growing  number  of  cream-of-the- 
cruise  ships  that  offer  the  ultimate  in  cruise 
luxury  at  costs  beginning  at  $600  per  day 
per  person. 

Considering  the  other  cruise  ports  on  the 
West  Coast — Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Se- 
attle and  Vancouver— Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  have  benefitted  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  Mexican  ports-of-call.  Vancou- 
ver not  only  benefits  from  its  proximity  to 
the  popular  Alaska  destination,  but  also  its 
ability,  as  a Canadian  port,  to  circumvent 
U.S.  regulations.  Under  present  law,  for- 
eign vessels  may  not  transport  passengers 
from  one  U.S.  port  to  another  U.S.  port.  This 
prohibits  one-way  cruises  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  an  Alaskan  port — a growing  pref- 
erence among  Alaska  cruise  passen- 


gers—and  affects  almost  all  cruise  ships. 
Of  the  world’s  180  cruise  ships  in  opera*  ?" 
today,  only  two  are  U.S.  flagged  Seattle  is 
spearheading  a drive  to  get  an  exemption 
from  the  Federal  law  in  order  to  compete 
with  Vancouver. 

Until  there  is  a change  in  the  law.  new 
markets  and  new  destinations  must  be  de- 
veloped especially  now  that  the  Carib- 
bean, currently  the  country’s  #1  cruise 
destination,  may  be  reaching  saturation 
The  West  Coast  has  to  come  up  with  some 
exciting,  new  round-tnp  itineraries  that  in- 
clude a foreign  port. 

Where  would  you  like  to  sail  to  from  San 
Francisco? 
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Summer  Home  for  a Star 
Princess 
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. ■.a.urr.-:'- said  Tim  Harris. 
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T.-..  r .iy  d.-  lared  May  26  Star  Princess 
■ ' i‘  San  Frar;  SCO  Aboard  the  vessel 
A.i.s  the  exchange  of  plaques,  pro- 
. . -and  resolutions  that  goes  along 
A .tri  AV  ‘.-oming  and  honoring  a new  ship  to 
S *i . r i . The  Star  Pnrtcess  was  rep- 

-::(ed  by  two  captains— Captain  Ce- 
s.f  - Ditc!  master  of  the  ship,  and  Gavin 
M-~'.  c-ad  the  well-known  Captain  Stubbing 
wi  Lc.»e  Boat"  lame  and  now  a spokesman 
lor  Princess  Cruises. 

Star  Princess  will  sail  on  nine  12-day 
Alaska  cruises  roundtrip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco calling  at  Victoria.  B.C.:  Vancouver 
B C . Port  Hardy.  B.C.:  Ketchikan:  Juneau; 
Skagway.  Glacier  Bay  and  Sitka. 

Built  by  the  famous  French  shipbuilding 
firm  Chaniiers  de  l Atlantique  {lie  de 
France.  Normandie.  France.  Niew  Amster- 
dam. Sovereign  of  the  Seas),  the  Star  Prin- 
cess was  christened  March  23  at  Port 
Everglades  by  a film  star  princess,  Audrey 
Hepburn. 

Star  Princess  did  not  actually  begin  life 
as  a Love  Boat.  She  was  under  construc- 
tion for  competing  Sitmar  Cruises  and 
scheduled  to  be  christened  the  Fair- 
Majesty  when  P&O.  (parent  company  of 
Princess  Cruises)  purchased  Sitmar  in  July 
1988  and  merged  the  two  cruise  lines  un- 
der the  Princess  banner.  The  acquisition  of 
the  three  operating  Sitmar  ships — the 
FairSea  (now  renamed  the  Fair  Princess), 
the  FairWind  {Dawn  Princess)  and  the 
FairSky  {Sky  Princess)  increased  the  Prin- 
cess fleet  to  eight... the  Star  Princess 
makes  it  nine.  Also  included  in  the  pur- 
chase were  the  two  70,000-ton,  1 ,800-pas- 
senger  ships  that  Sitmar  had  on  order  from 
Fincantieri  shipyard  in  Trieste.  These  will 
be  completed  for  Princess.  The  Crown 
Princess  will  be  launched  in  1990  and  the 
second,  as  yet  unnamed,  will  be  launched 
in  1991 . 

But  for  now,  the  Star  Princess  is  the  line’s 
largest  and  most  elegant.  Rising  13-sto- 
ries. the  62,000-ton,  805-foot-long  cruise 
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The  three-story  atrium  lobby  toyer  ol  the  Star  Princess. 


ship  accommodates  1,470  passengers  in 
735  staterooms,  some  with  private  balcon- 
ies. Five  times  around  the  jogging  track 
equals  a mile. . . a good  thing  to  know  if  you 
plan  to  spend  much  time  between  meals  in 
La  Patisserie  or  Pronto  Pizzeria. 

One  of  the  biggest  attractions  is  the  for- 
ward observation  lounge  on  the  14th  deck 
(bowing  to  superstition,  there  is  no  13th 
deck).  Named  “Windows  to  the  World,”  it  of- 
fers a 270-degree  panoramic  view  through 
floor  to  ceiling  windows.  The  glass-roofed 
dome  lets  in  sunshine  by  day  and  starlight 
by  night. 

A spacious  three-story  atrium  lobby 
dominated  by  a giant  kinetic  sculpture 
gives  more  of  the  feeling  of  a plush  hotel 
than  of  a ship.  No  claustrophobia  here!  In 
fact  the  passenger  space  ratio  on  the  Star 
Princess  is  43,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
cruise  industry.  (The  industry  average  is 
29.)  This  ratio,  calculated  by  dividing  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  by  the  number  of 


lower  berth  passengers,  is  used  to  indicate 
the  spaciousness  of  a ship. 

Then  there's  the  swimming  pools:  one  for 
children,  one  with  a waterfall  and  an  m-pool 
bar,  and  one  accompanied  by  four  whirl- 
pools. Other  special  touches  are  the  mu- 
seum-quality contemporary  artwork 
throughout,  a complete  fitness  room,  and 
a variety  of  entertainment  rooms  from  the 
19  person  capacity  library  to  the  showroom 
that  seats  676. 

Although  the  ship  is  of  Liberian  registry 
the  563-person  crew  is  European  with  both 
a Sitmar  and  Princess  flavor.  Officers  are 
Italian,  dining  and  cabin  stewards  are  Ital- 
ian and  Portuguese,  and  the  bar  and  re- 
ception staffs  are  British. 

Potential  passengers  can  find  many  rea- 
sons to  sail  the  Star  Princess  to  Alaska  But 
perhaps  the  very  best  reason  is  that  she 
sails  from  San  Francisco. 
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PASSENGER  ACTIVITIES 


Tug  auuts  M5  Wffsterdam  heading  out  to  sea 


Westerdam  comes  West 

The  MS  Westerdam.  newest  addition  to 
the  Holland  America  Line  fleet,  was 
welcomed  to  San  Francisco  on  her  maiden 
call  here  May  23.  Six  hundred  passengers 
disembarked  after  a trans-canal  cruise 
from  Miami  with  calls  at  several  Caribbean 
ports.  At  the  same  time  300  passengers 
boarded  the  ship  enroute  to  Vancouver  for 
the  first  of  the  ship’s  series  of  seven-day 
cruises  to  Alaska. 

The  42,000-vessel  can  currently  accom- 
iTKKjate  1.600  passengers.  But  any  statis- 
tics about  the  Westerdam  will  not  be  valid 
for  long.  After  completing  the  Alaska  se- 
nes. the  vessel  will  enter  a shipyard  in  Ger- 
many where  she  will  be  ’’stretched"  to  in- 
crease the  ship’s  length  by  130  feet  and  its 
weight  by  10,000  tons.  A new  pre-fabri- 
cated  section  will  be  fitted  into  the  middle 
of  the  ship.  The  alteration,  scheduled  to 
take  five  months,  will  provide  a number  of 
new  public  rooms,  enlarge  the  existing 
showroom  and  add  luxury  staterooms. 

Inaugurated  as  the  Homeric  in  1986,  the 
ship  was  purchased  from  Home  Lines  last 
year.  Changing  names  and  logo  plus  add- 
ing a few  special  Holland  America  touches 
quickly  made  the  ship  one  of  the  family. 

Holland  America  Line’s  Noordam  and 
Niew  Amsterdam  also  called  San  Francis- 
co’s Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal  in  May  en- 
route to  Vancouver.  Transpacific  Transpor- 
tation Company  is  the  agent  for  Holland 
America  Line. 

I 


Commissioner  James  Bouskos  presents  welcoming  plaque  to  Captain  E.W.  Kievit. 
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PROnLING 


Ray  Holbrook 
Regional  Vice  President 
Stevedoring  Services  of 
America,  Inc. 

Probably  the  only  person  at  all  surprised 
by  his  30+  years  in  the  industry  is  Ray 
Holbrook  himself.  A career  in  the  shipping 
business  seemed  like  a natural  for  Ray  Hol- 
brook. It  ran  in  the  family.  His  father  was 
with  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, his  grandfather  with  Johnson  Line 
Agency,  an  uncle  a captain  with  American 
Hawaiian,  and  a great  uncle  and  aunt  with 
Crescent  Wharf  and  Warehouse. 

“My  interest  was  nof  to  go  into  shipping 
and  work  like  my  dad,"  says  Holbrook,  “and 
for  my  first  three  working  years  I stayed 
away  from  ocean  shipping.  But  that  has 
been  the  only  time.”  Since  then  Holbrook 
has  held  high  management  positions  with 
a steamship  agency,  a port  and  a terminal 
operator. 

A native  of  San  Francisco,  Holbrook 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  when  he  was  12.  “It 
was  in  Los  Angeles  that  I got  that  first 
job... delivering  furniture  for  Sears.  It  paid 
a lot  of  money  for  a kid.  I thought  that  it  was 
just  perfect  for  me.  Unfortunately,  they  had 
seasonal  layoffs  right  after  Christmas.  The 
first  year  it  lasted  less  than  a month.  That 
was  okay.  But  the  layoffs  kept  getting 
longer.  By  the  third  year  I decided  it  was 
time  to  get  out  of  the  trucking  business. 
And  go  into  the  shipping  business.  What 
the  hecki” 

“I  was  working  for  Metropolitan  Steve- 
dore Company  when  my  Dad  said,  ‘Well,  if 
you  want,  I can  get  you  a job  in  Portland 
where  you  can  work  during  the  day  and 
continue  your  education  at  night.”  The  job 
was  for  the  number  five  man  in  the  newly 
opened  5-man  office  of  Williams  Dimond 
steamship  agency.  “That’s  the  modern  Wil- 
liams Dimond,  reorganized  after  its  pur- 
chase by  a group  of  American  Hawaiian 
employees  that  included  my  father.”  For  15 
years  Holbrook  worked  for  Williams  Di- 
mond in  Portland  and  Southern  California, 
moving  up  through  the  positions  until  finally 
becoming  manager  of  the  Northwest  re- 
gion. Then  resigned. 

“My  intention  was  to  go  into  the  cattle 
business.  I was  serious.  I had  even  picked 
out  a ranch  in  central  Oregon.  But  about 
this  time,  housewives  began  protesting  the 
high  price  of  beef  and  suddenly  the  cattle 
market  didn’t  look  so  good  after  all.” 

So  it  was  back  to  the  shipping  industry 
and  for  two  years  he  was  Assistant  Port  Di- 
rector at  the  Port  of  Astoria. 

In  1975  he  joined  Brady-Hamilton  Steve- 
dore Co.  in  Portland,  one  of  the  three  ste- 
vedoring companies  that  would  later  be- 
come Stevedoring  Services  of  America. 
Brady-Hamilton  served  Oregon  ports.  Hol- 


brook was  marketing  inanag-f  wt  - ':  t' - 
company  was  purchased  m 1962  uy  -t- 
attle  Stevedore  Co  whose  operation  < .-v 
ered  Washington  and  Alaska  Thtj  ihi'd 
company,  Crescent  Wharf  and  Waret - ju 
a California  stevedoring  company,  wj 
purchased  by  Seattle  Stevedore  a year 
later.  The  resulting  company  under  tf  it-  new 
Stevedoring  Services  of  America  baiii:=' 
now  had  operations  along  the  entire 
West  Coast. 

"Seattle  Stevedore  brought  into  the  C'  -m 
bined  company  a different  management 
philosophy  that  continues  today  Each  port 
is  operated  separately  and  almost  com- 
pletely autonomous  of  the  mam  Seattle  of- 
fice. Each  has  its  own  operation  and  each 
port  area  has  its  own  manager." 

Here  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region, 
SSA  employs  about  55  people  in  facilities 
at  the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
and  in  their  operations  at  the  ports  of  Beni- 
cia, Redwood  City,  Sacramento.  Stockton 
and  Richmond. 

"All  the  Bay  Area  and  Delta  ports  are 
managed  from  this  regional  office,  but 
each  port  has  its  own  terminal  manager 
and  its  own  profit  center,"  explains  Hol- 
brook who  has  been  vice  president  and 
manager  of  this  region  since  January  1984 

With  SSA  operations  now  covering  the 
entire  West  Coast,  where  else  can  the  com- 
pany expand? 

“Intermodal  activities  will  be  the  expan- 
sion part  of  our  business.  We  already  are 
involved  in  rail  ramp.  We  operate  the  SP 
ramp  in  Oakland,  and  have  another  15 
ramps  around  the  country  which  are  op- 
erated under  a subsidiary.  This  is  the  new 
direction  in  which  SSA  will  be  expanding 

“And  we're  making  improvements  to  our 
current  operations.  We  expect  to  modern- 
ize the  gate  system  at  South  Container  Ter- 
minal to  speed  up  the  delivery  of  con- 
tainers at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  This 
will  include  physical  changes  as  well  as  ex- 
pansion of  our  computer  assistance  sys- 
tem. The  Port  is  working  very  closely  with 
us  on  this.  Hopefully,  we  ll  have  this  accom- 
plished by  October  1 . 

"It  sounds  sort  of  corny,  but  I do  think  that 
SSA  and  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  have  a 
good  future  together.  The  improved  rail 
service  here  is  going  to  influence  a lot  of 
cargo  out  of  Southern  California  because 
of  the  increasing  restrictions  there." 

A sportsman.  Holbrook  had  just  returned 
from  his  first  big  game  fishing  trip  where  he 
caught  an  eight-foot  sailfish  when  Wharf- 
side  talked  with  him. 

"I  thought  a lot  about  having  it  stuffed 
and  mounted ...  but  then  where  would  I put 
it.  I couldn't  hang  it  here  in  the  office.  My 
associates  would  think  I'm  bragging,  and 
the  companies  we  work  for  would  wonder 
where  I found  the  time  to  go  fishing." 
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Navicana  Adds  Mercury 
Cape  to  Service 

The  Ecuadorian  shipping  line,  Naviera 
Interamericana  Navicana  S.A.,  has  in- 
troduced the  12,400-ton  M.V.  Mercury 
Cape  into  its  servioe.  The  vessel  made  its 
maiden  San  Francisco  call  discharging 
containers  of  ooffee  and  pallets  of  cocoa. 
This  is  the  major  cargo  that  Navicana  reg- 
ularly discharges  in  San  Francisco.  The 
general  cargo  vessel  joins  the  Cotopaxi  to 
maintain  the  line's  two-ship  monthly  oper- 
ation. 

Navicana,  whose  West  Coast  service  ex- 
tends from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Vancouver, 
Canada,  also  calls  ports  in  Mexico,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru  and  the  United  States.  In  San 
Francisco,  the  line  uses  North  Container 
Terminal  operated  by  California  Stevedore 
and  Ballast  Company.  OOCL  (USA)  Inc.  is 
the  general  agency  for  Navicana  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


(From  lelt)  William  Parker,  OOCL  (USA)  Inc.;  Rodney  Ganda.  CalUomia  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co 
Terry  Hamid,  Port  ot  San  Francisco;  Captain  B.H.  Agnew.  M.V.  Mercury  Cape,  and  Hal  McCarthy 
Calilomia  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co. 


Western  Rim  Becomes 
Inspection  Site  for  Coffee 

Following  requests  from  coffee  import- 
ers and  shipping  line  representatives, 
U.S.  Customs  Service  in  April  approved 
Western  Rim  as  a Centralized  Examination 
Station  for  coffee.  Located  in  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco’s  Pier  50,  Western  Rim  is  a 
Container  Freight  Station  (CFS)  that  han- 
dles almost  all  of  the  Customs  coffee  in- 
spection. 

“We’re  very  happy  with  the  performance 
of  Western  Rim,’’  said  Matson  Agencies’ 
Ron  Popham.  Matson  is  the  agency  for 
Grancolombiana,  the  line  that  brings  the 
largest  volume  of  coffee  into  the  Port.  "They 
do  the  job  professionally  and  efficiently.  We 
haven’t  missed  a deadline  since  Western 
Rim  became  a coffee  examination  site.” 

Customs  established  the  new  oentral- 
ized  inspeotion  system  in  August  1987  to 
provide  servioe  to  importers  with  fewer  in- 
spectors. Four  Centralized  Examination 
Stations  (CES)  were  designated  in  the  Bay 
Area... two  in  San  Francisoo  and  two  in  the 
East  Bay.  Western  Rim  is  the  only  additional 
site  in  the  area  that  Customs  has  desig- 
nated as  a CES,  although  restrioted  to  oof- 
fee examination  only. 

In  July,  the  Customs  District  will  re-eval- 
uate  existing  Central  Examination  Stations 
and  review  the  need  for  additional  facili- 
ties. Requests  from  other  interested  parties 
who  wish  to  operate  a CES  may  be  consid- 
ered at  that  time. 

Western  Rim  has  been  in  business  on  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  since  1980,  first 
at  Pier  92  and  then  at  its  present  location 


on  Pier  50.  President  of  the  company  is  Joe 
Tudisco,  a veteran  of  over  25  years  in  the 
transportation  industry  and  who  has  been 
with  Western  Rim  since  1983. 

“About  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  we 
handle  at  Western  Rim  is  inbound,"  says 
Tudisco.  “And  approximately  80%  serves 
the  San  Francisco  market.  The  export 
cargo  we  handle  comes  primarily  from  out- 
side the  San  Francisco  area.  Most  is  the 
agrioultural  products  from  the  Valley." 


As  a major  coffee  and  cocoa  CFS.  West- 
ern Rim  is  used  to  inspection.  Both  coffee 
and  cocoa,  as  well  as  the  other  food  prod- 
ucts it  handles,  are  subject  to  inspections 
by  the  US  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

”We  have  had  good  relationships  with 
both  Customs  and  FDA.  no  problems." 
says  Tudisco.  "I  see  no  reason  to  expect  it 
to  be  otherwise." 
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APL  Sweeps  Port 
Whaleboat  Race 
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■ ■ ■ ecf  division  eight  teams  com- 

p-'  Kj  with  International  Trade  Council  and 
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A(  L . . •’■e  finish  line 

A ( ijple  of  other  awards  that  could  have 
; out  would  have  been  to  “Mu- 

» u..  the  Bounty"  for  the  funniest  name; 

a"  " n Port  of  San  Francisco  Whal- 

■ - for  being  the  newest  team  to  partici- 
pate Under  the  leadership  of  Engineering 
department  s Fred  Gerard,  the  PSF  Whal- 
ers came  into  existence  |ust  a few  weeks 
before  the  race 

Special  thanks  go  to  the  co-sponsors 
that  made  the  event  possible:  AGS,  Inc.; 
Alcatraz  Enterprises.  Inc.:  Bracco  Distrib- 
■j;:ng  Co ; California  Stevedore  & Ballast 
Co  Ambrose  & Dorothy  Canonica:  Colum- 
bus Lines.  Inc..  Crowley  Maritime/Red  & 
White  Fleet,  the  Dolphin  Club;  Evergreen  In- 
ternational Corporation;  Hills  Bros.  Coffee, 
' Inter-Pacific  Shipping  Corporation; 
ITEL  Containers  International  Corp.;  Marine 
Terminals  Corporation:  Maskell  Services, 
Inc  Vallejo  Municipal  Marina:  Fred  F. 
Noonan  Company,  Inc.;  Pacific  Maritime 
Association;  Pier  1 Delicatessen;  Pier  39 
Limited  Partnership:  Polar  Ice;  Sea-Land 
Service.  Inc  . Southern  Pacific  Transporta- 
tion Co.:  Star  Shipping:  Stevedoring  Ser- 
vices of  America;  John  Tarantino/Morgan, 
and  Zim-American  Israeli  Shipping  Co.  Inc. 
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Port  Installs  New 
Telephone  System 

Anew  telephone  system  has  been  in- 
stalled at  the  Port,  effective  immedi- 
ately, that  permits  direct  dialing  to  individ- 
uals and  departments.  The  general 
information  and  department  numbers  are 
as  follows.  Call  information  or  the  depart- 
ments for  the  direct  numbers  of  specific  in- 
divduals.  All  numbers  are  within  the  415 
area  code. 


The  Port  of  San 
Francisco’s  Corner  on 
Trade 

Coffee  is  the  Port's  leading  liner  import 
commodity  in  tonnage,  and  second 
only  to  automobiles  in  value.  In  calendar 
year  1988  coffee  comprised  17%  of  total 
liner  import  tonnage  and  11%  of  the  dollar 
values. 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco -I 
of  all  coffee  imported  throu  j’  ’ 

ports  has  risen  to  54-  -n  sp^t^  •>!  Ihj  . 
eral  drop  in  coffee  consumption  .>  '' 
United  States 

Latin  America  accounlj.  for  the  ”i<i|ui 
portion  (88%)  of  San  Frarv;  . , ■ . ■ - 
fact,  the  Port  of  San  France  ^ . - mark*'* 
share  of  West  Coast  coffee  imported  from 
Latin  America  Is  now  83%.  up  from  76*5  i 
1987 


PSF  MARKET  SHARE  OF  WEST  COAST  IMPORT  COFFEE 


Information/Recepation 
Public  Relations 
Commission  Secretary 
Maritime 

Property  Management 

Property  Development 

Maintenance 

Cranes 

Engineering 

Building  Permits 

Planning 

Accounting 

Collections 

Legal  Department 

Fire  Marshall 

Human  Rights  Commission 


274-0400 
274-0414 
274-0406 
274-0525 
274-0510 
274-0545 
597-7902 
695-5080 
274-0549 
274-0558 
274-0543 
274-0454/55 
274-0463 
274-0486 
274-0419 
274-051 1 


The  new  telefax  number  is  274-0528 


Streamers  Flutter  Over 
Promenade . . . Once  Again 

The  brightly  colored  streamers  that  had 
flown  over  the  Waterfront  Promenade 
since  its  completion  in  1982  are 
back... thanks  to  the  generosity  of  San 
Francisco  businessman  Al  Wilsey. 

The  seven  flagpoles  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Waterfront  Promenade  stood  stark 
and  empty  for  eight  months;  the  streamers 
a victim  of  last  year's  budget  crunch.  The 
swallow-tailed  streamers  are  no  little  thing. 
Each  one  measures  4'  by  18'  and  is  made 
of  wind  resistant  nylon  to  last  six  months  or 
so  in  San  Francisco's  weather.  Total  tab  was 
approximately  $900. 
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r Peter  Vi^ynet.  assistant  superintendent 
-■—ii-i'cc  operations,  now  can  put  a 
V ■ L av.-f  h s name  He  became  a Certified 
Plan;  P igii v;,;r.  a certification  given  by  the 
A -encan  Institute  of  Plant  Engineers, 
on  his  extensive  experience  in  Eu- 


~ Joe  Martinez,  a maintenance  machin- 
ist, received  a commendation  from  the  Port 
commission  at  its  June  14  meeting  for  his 
aie-tness  and  compassion  in  going  to  the 
aid  of  a crew  member  of  a tug  boat  at  Pier 
80  on  May  4.  1989.  The  crew  member, 
Harry  Arduelin  had  suffered  an  apparent 
heart  attack  aboard  the  tug.  The  Captain  of 
the  tug  yelled  to  those  on  the  pier  if  anyone 
knew  CPR  Martinez  responded,  jumped 
from  the  pier  to  the  tug  and  administered 
CPR  until  an  ambulance  arrived.  Arduelin 
was  njshed  to  San  Francisco  General.  The 
quick  action  of  Martinez  undoubtedly 
saved  Arduelin's  life. 

□ Commission  President  Anne  Halsted, 
Commissioner  Douglas  Wong  and  Exec- 
utive Director  Michael  P.  Huerta,  were 
members  of  the  13-day  Bay  Area  Eco- 
nomic Mission  that  traveled  to  Asia  in  May 
led  by  the  mayors  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose.  The  port  delegates  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  counterparts  at  the 
sister  ports  of  Osaka  and  Shanghai,  and 
with  leaders  of  shipping  lines  that  call  San 
Francisco.  A meeting  was  held  with  a po- 
tential investor  in  the  proposed  Seafood 
Center  at  Fisherman  s Wharf. 

“ The  previous  month.  Huerta  and  Ron- 
ald Stone,  director  of  Maritime  Affairs, 


TDdd  P»leison 


were  in  Japan,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  on 
a marketing  trip  meeting  with  the  Port’s  rep- 
resentatives in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  and  call- 
ing on  major  shippers  and  shipping  lines. 

■ In  March,  Michael  Huerta  and  Arthur 
Osborne,  director  of  Maintenance  and  En- 
gineering, attended  the  Spring  Confer- 
ence of  the  AAPA  in  Washington,  D.C. 
While  they  were  in  Washington,  they  had 
discussions  with  the  Navy  as  well  as  with 
congressional  delegations  on  ways  to  im- 
prove the  ship  repair  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


■ John  Neudecker,  manager  of  Trade 
Development,  represented  the  Port  at  the 
Western  Cotton  Shippers  Association  Con- 
vention in  Monterey  April  5-7,  The  Port 
sponsored  the  “Evening  at  the  Monterey 
Bay  Aquarium"  event.  Neudecker  also  at- 
tended the  International  Intermodal  Expo 
in  Atlanta  June  13-14,  then  on  to  Chicago 
where  he  met  with  the  Port's  midwest 
agents.  Trade  Reps  Ltd.,  and  called  on 
several  major  accounts.  The  Port  was  rep- 
resented at  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  As- 
sociation's Convention  in  Carmel  May  28- 
30  by  Ronald  Stone. 


PUot  Study  of  RACERS 
Project  set  for  Fall 

Racers,  an  acronym  (how  did  you 
guess)  for  Regional  Automated  Cargo 
Expediting  and  Release  System,  will  begin 
the  pilot  phase  of  the  system’s  implemen- 
tation this  fall.  A project  of  U.S.  Customs, 
U.S.  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Ports  Association , RACERS  is 
a communications  concept  that  brings  to- 
gether existing  systems  into  a network  that 
monitors  the  progress  of  cargo  shipments. 

The  concept  has  been  under  study  to 
determine  if  regional  port  groups  should 
provide  electronic  ties  with  Customs,  on  a 
community  basis,  to  shipping  companies, 
exporters  and  brokers,  as  opposed  to  the 
individual  set-ups  that  some  larger  ship- 
ping companies  and  brokers  now  have.  It 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ports  to  help 
bring  about  a truly  paperless  environment. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco,  as  one  of  the 
six  member  ports  in  the  Golden  Gate  Ports 
Association,  has  been  a participant  in  this 
study. 

The  RACER  system  was  conceived  by 
Lamarian  Systems,  Inc.,  developer  of  U.S. 
Customs’  Automated  Commercial  System 
(ACS).  TF  Transportation  Consultants,  a lo- 
cally based  marketing  firm,  is  assisting  the 
ports  in  making  educational  sales  presen- 


tations of  the  system  to  potential  users  and 
responding  to  their  concerns. 

The  basic  concept  has  RACERS  (the 
computer)  as  the  hub  of  the  network  and 
accessible  (through  EDI,  fax  or  telex)  to 
ports  and  terminals,  shipping  lines  and 
agencies.  Customs  ACS,  brokers  and  for- 
warders, USDA  and  local  agencies,  trucks 
and  rail.  The  way  it  works  is  that  RACERS 
monitors  routing  shipment  activity.  If  and 
when  a problem  is  detected,  it  will  notify  the 
affected  parties.  In  this  way,  problems  can 
be  corrected  or  adjusted  prior  to  experi- 
encing any  delays  in  cargo  delivery. 

The  system  assures  confidentiality  to 
participating  companies  or  agencies,  an 
early  concern  of  potential  users. 

The  major  benefits  to  users  of  the  system 
is  the  advanced  detection  of  problems  in 
delivery  and  the  elimination  of  the  need  to 
“call  ahead”  to  determine  delivery  status. 
Of  the  152  companies  surveyed  in  the  Bay 
Area  93  or  62%  have  indicated  an  interest 
in  the  program.  Many  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  participate  in  the  pilot  phase  of 
the  project. 

RACERS  differs  from  previous  attempts 
to  develop  similar  systems  at  other  ports  in 
that  it  brings  together  existing  systems 
making  RACERS  attractively  affordable. 
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PORT  VISITORS 


■ The  first  woman  to  skipper  a boat 
around  Cape  Horn  came  to  the  Port  Com- 
mission meeting  April  12  with  a letter  from 
New  York  Mayor  Koch  to  be  delivered  to 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Agnos.  Anne  Liar- 
det  and  crewman  Joseph  Le  Guen  were 
welcomed  by  Port  Commission  President 
Anne  Halsted  who  accepted  the  letter  on 
behalf  of  the  Mayor.  It  took  99  days  to  get 
here. 

Sailing  the  50-foot  trimaran  Finistere 
Bretagne,  the  two  French  sailors  left  New 
York  on  January  1 in  an  attempt  to  beat  the 
record  of  89  days  that  the  clipper  ship 
Flying  Cloud  set  135  years  ago.  While  Liar- 
det  and  Le  Guen  were  at  sea,  Thursday's 
Child,  the  first  of  five  boats  making  the  Clip- 
per Cup  Challenge  this  year,  broke  the  old 
record  completing  the  voyage  in  80  days 
and  20  hours.  Finistere  Bretagne  was  not 
able  to  beat  the  new  time.  Then  on  May  26, 
the  American  trimaran.  Great  American, 
the  last  boat  to  attempt  the  voyage  this 
year,  crossed  the  finish  line  to  set  a new 
record  of  76  days,  23  hours  and  20  min- 
utes. 

■ If  the  view  of  the  Bay  and  the  Bay  Bridge 


behind  news  anchor  Tom  Biokaw  looked 
familiar  on  the  NBC  Nightly  News  May  22, 
there  was  a good  reason.  This  is  the  view 
from  the  Ferry  Building  deck  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  offices.  The  segments  were 


taped  the  day  before  (Sunday)  Brokaw 
was  in  San  Francisco  to  address  the  an- 
nual NBC  Affiliates  Meeting. 


Brokaw  and  crew  in  San  Francisco. 
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Outlawing  Ocean  Debris 
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■ohar.:  ships  generate  90  percent  of  all 
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' Way  CO  the  U S.  Coast  Guard  began 
,y  regulations  on  the  disposal  of 


■ d wastes  as  detailed  in  An- 
I . V .■!  ihu  1987  International  Convention 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships, 
ii-.i.t  Minonly  known  as  MARPOL  V. 
T:..  ■ -egulatioi.^-  are  designed  to  signifi- 
. .mtly  rodiir--  the  amount  of  plastics,  in- 
; iiidinq  synthetic  fishing  nets,  and  other 
shipm  ■■■i-.ated  garbao*-  intentionally  dis- 
charged into  the  ocean 

Ratified  by  the  U S Congress,  the  treaty 
went  into  effect  internationally  on  Decem- 
ber 31 . 1988  It  has  been  ratified  by  nations 
responsible  lor  over  50%  of  the  world's 

Hoot 

Under  MARPOL  V disposal  of  all  plastics 
at  sea  i^  prohibited  and  distance-from- 
shore  limitations  are  established  for  dis- 
charging non-plastic  garbage  at  sea.  Ports 
and  terminals  are  required  to  provide  ad- 
equate reception  facilities  for  ship-gener- 
ated wastes  and  have  a Certificate  of  Ad- 
equacy issued  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  its  termi- 
nal operators  have  installed  waste  recep- 
tacles at  all  operating  terminals  including 
Fisherman's  Wharf  and  have  arranged  for 
disposal  through  Golden  Gate  Disposal 
Company  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Coast  Guard  will  periodically  in- 
spect the  reception  facilities  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  they  are,  in  fact,  useable  and  are 
being  used  by  the  ships  and  boats  calling 
at  the  Port.  Beginning  September  1,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  begin  citing  offenders. 


Port  Joins  In  Honoring 
Retiring  Chief  Customs 
Inspector 

The  Port  presented  the  Order  of  Mari- 
time Merit  to  retiring  Chief  Inspector  for 
U S.  Customs  Arthur  P.  Howard  at  a lun- 
cheon in  his  honor.  Howard  entered  the 
U S Customs  Services  in  1962  and  has 
been  an  inspector  in  the  San  Francisco 
District  since  1965.  Following  several  pro- 
motions he  was  named  Chief  Inspector,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  the  last  11  years. 
The  Order  of  Maritime  Merit  is  presented 
by  the  Port  to  individuals  who  have  given 
outstanding  service  within  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. Throughout  his  tenure,  Howard  has 
shown  a high  degree  of  availability,  consid- 
eration and  fairness  in  the  administration  of 
the  various  Customs  inspection  programs 
at  the  Port's  passenger  and  cargo  termi- 
nals. 


Terry  Hamid,  sales  manager,  presents  the  Port’s 
Order  ot  Maritime  Merit  to  Arthur  Howard  (right). 
Chief  Customs  Inspector  Tom  O'Brian  (center) 
was  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  event. 


Sister  Ports  Conference 
Strengthens  Ties 

Delegates  to  the  fourth  Sister  Ports  Con- 
ference, hosted  this  year  by  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  came  away  with  a better 
understanding  of  the  developments  and 
future  concerns  at  each  of  the  four  ports. 
Equally  important,  they  left  with  closer  ties 
to  the  shipping  communities  in  each  of  the 
areas  represented. 

This  year  the  Sister  Ports  Conference 
was  broadened  by  its  participation  in  the 
Export  Pacific  89  Conference  and  Exhibi- 
tion in  Pacific  Rim  Trade  and  Investment 
held  this  year  in  the  San  Francisco  Civic 
Center.  The  delegates  from  the  visiting 
ports  of  Osaka,  Shanghai  and  La  Havre  at- 
tended the  conference  sessions  and  were 
able  to  gain  visibility  for  their  ports  through 
the  display  at  the  trade  exhibition. 

In  a separate  Sister  Ports  session,  each 
participating  port  presented  a report  on  its 
current  and  future  developments. 

The  Port  oi  Shanghai  reported  that 
within  their  seventh  5-year  plan  (1986-90) 
they  are  building  18  berths  that  will  add 
10.8  million  tons  of  handling  capacity  per 
year.  In  addition,  four  older  berths  are 
being  renovated.  To  deal  with  super  large 
bulk  vessels  (grain,  ore,  chemical  fertilizer 
and  lumber),  the  Port  of  Shanghai  has  set 
up  an  offshore  unloading  station  at  Luhu- 
ashan  anchorage. 

Out-of-date  cargo-handling  machinery 
and  unqualified  personnel  had  been  a 
problem  at  the  Port  of  Shanghai.  During  the 
last  three  years,  611  pieces  of  handling  ma- 
chinery was  renovated  or  added  and  many 
training  courses  were  organized  to  raise 
the  cultural  and  technical  level  of  the  per- 
sonnel. They  credit  their  sister  ports  in  as- 
sisting in  these  developments  through  the 
exchange  of  information  and  experience. 

The  Port  ot  Osaka  reported  on  its  North 
Port  land  reclamation  project  which  is  cre- 
ating two  islands  by  filling  the  sea  with  city 
wastes  like  incinerated  waste,  mud  and 
sand  from  construction  and  dredging 
works.  The  islands  will  need  to  be  con- 
nected through  undersea  tunnels  to  ac- 
celerate development. 

Osaka  is  also  faced  with  the  need  to 
dredge  their  container  terminals.  At  pres- 
ent they  have  a water  depth  of  12  meters 
(39  feet)  at  their  terminals  but  need  14  me- 
ters (46  feet)  to  accommodate  the  50,000- 
gross  ton  container  ships. 

Development  is  also  underway  for  com- 
mercial and  recreational  facilities.  In  the 
Tempozan  Harbor  Village  project,  old 
warehouses  have  been  replaced  by  an 
aquarium,  restaurants,  shops,  etc.  A new 
amusement  center  will  be  completed  next 
year.  A separate  long-term  project  is  the 
planned  Sports  Island  to  be  created  and 
installed  with  various  sporting  facilities. 
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the  Sister  Ports... 


They  hope  to  lure  hotels,  convention  cen- 
ters and  apartments  to  the  island. 

Located  on  the  Channel,  the  Port  of  Le 
Havre  is  a deepwater  port  with  45  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide  and  no  dredging  prob- 
lems. The  delegate  reported  on  what  can 
be  expected  within  the  Common  Market 
when  the  12  participating  countries  open 
the  borders  between  themselves  for  the 
free  movement  of  their  Nationals,  goods, 
services  and  capital  beginning  January  1 , 
1993.  With  the  entry  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
into  the  Common  Market,  France  has 
greatly  improved  her  own  position  as  the 
compulsory  crossroads  for  inland  trans- 
portation. Completion  of  the  Eurotunnel  in 
early  1993  will  introduce  a whole  new  pat- 
tern in  cargo  movement.  LaHavre  expects 
it  will  strengthen  its  role  as  a transhipment 
center  for  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
as  the  ocean  shipping  center  for  overseas 
goods. 

In  Europe,  tunnels  and  trolley  wires  (Eu- 
ropean trains  are  electric)  prevent  the  run- 
ning of  double  stack  trains.  Therefore,  only 
single  stack  train  service  is  available.  In- 
creased speed  (over  75  miles  per  hour)  is 
used  to  offset  the  reduced  number  of  con- 
tainers on  each  train.  In  ten  years  trains 
traveling  at  speeds  over  150  miles  per  hour 
are  foreseen  all  across  Europe. 


The  traditional  Japanese  good  luck  ceremony  by  the  Sister  Port  delegates  opened  the  Export  89 
Exhibit  Hall. 
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Economy  ol  the  Pacihc 


Keepsakes  of  the  1939  Exposition 


This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
national Exposition  that  was  held  for  two 
years  on  a specially  created  island  in  the 
Bay  - Treasure  Island.  A number  of  dis- 
plays and  activities  are  planned  to  honor 
the  anniversary. 

Little  remains  today  of  the  Exposition  it- 
self. except  for  what  it  celebrated:  the  com- 
pletion of  the  two  bridges  and  the  expand- 
ing interest  in  the  Pacific  Basin.  In  Pacific 
House,  the  so-called  theme  building,  Mex- 
ican artist  Miguel  Covarrubias  created  six 
large  decorative  and  illustrated  maps  of  the 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Each  depicted  an  aspect  of  the  Pacific  Rim 
countries — their  peoples,  their  fauna  and 
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flora,  economy,  art  and  culture,  means  of 
housing  and  transportation. 

Five  of  these  six  map  murals  (except  the 
one  of  art  and  culture)  can  be  seen  today 
in  the  Ferry  Building  along  the  ramps  that 
extend  from  the  first  to  third  floors.  How 
they  happen  to  have  ended  up  in  the  Ferry 
Building  is  undocumented,  but  the  story 
goes  like  this.  Following  the  fair  they  were 
lost.  Then  in  the  early  1960s  they  were  dis- 
covered in  New  York  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rockefeller  family.  They  were  returned 
to  the  State  of  California  which  in  turn  gave 
them  to  the  Port.  (The  Port  was  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  at  that  time.)  At  any 
rate,  they  have  been  on  display  in  the  Ferry 
Building  since  the  1960s. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be  added 
to  our  mailing  list,  please  contact: 

WharFsicle. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
(415)  274-0400 
Fax:  (415)  274-0528 
Telex:  275940  PSF  UR 
Cable:  SFPORTCOMM 

Michael  P Huerta,  Executive  Director 
Ronald  L.  Stone,  Director,  Maritime 
Affairs 

John  F.  Conrad,  Director,  Property  and 
Finance 

Arthur  M.  Osborne,  Director, 

Engineering  and  Maintenance 

Port  Commissioners: 

AnneW,  Halsted,  President 
James  R.  Herman,  Vice  President 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman 
James  Bouskos 
Douglas  F.  Wong 
Agency  Representation: 

JAPAN 

Japan  Representative 

Office  ot  the  Port  ot  San  Francisco 

Honcho  3.9.4  Building,  4th  Floor 
9-4  Nihonbashi  Honcho 
3-Chome,  Chuo-ku 
Tokyo  103,  Japan 
Telephone:  03-808-1804 
Telex:  USA  7608202  BRCTYO  UC 
Fax:  03-808-1800 

TAIWAN 

Grand  Vferld  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd. 

Asia  Enterprise  Center 
602  Minchuan  East  Road 
Taipei,  Taiwan 
Telephone:  (02)  7169555 
Telex:  13072  GRANAGEN 

U.S.  MIDWEST 
Trade  Reps  Ltd. 

9420  W.  Foster  Avenue,  Suite  L-2 
Chicago,  IL  60656 
(312)  992-0709,  Telex:  910  2530336 
Fax:  (312)  992-1225 

Wharfside  is  published  bi-monthly 
by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 

Editor:  Nancy  F.  Pitt 

Design:  Williams  & Ziller  Design 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  BRIDGE 
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Executive  Director's  Report 

Ports  all  around  the  country  are  in  a state  of  transition. 
The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  no  exception.  The 
recent  past  has  been  quite  turbulent  and  the  coming 
years  will  be  no  different. 

In  the  cargo  handling  industries,  the  most  significant 
change  all  ports  face  is  the  continuing  evolution  of  new 
technology  to  speed  cargoes  on  their  way.  Ports  must  be 
concerned  not  only  with  their  facilities,  but  also  with  the 
linkages  to  other  modes  of  transportation.  Pacific  Rim 
trade  also  continues  to  grow  and  this  bodes  well  for 
Pacific  Coast  ports.  The  required  investment  in  new  port 
infrastructure  is,  however,  costly  and  the  industry  contin- 
ues to  face  increasing  cost  pressure.  The  Port  is  carefully 
evaluating  its  infrastructure  requirements  to  ensure  that  we 
will  be  able  to  respond  to  industry  requirements  while 
ensuring  the  continued  profitability  of  the  Port.  For 
example,  we  have  plans  to  improve  rail  access  to  our 
container  terminals.  This  will  bring  them  to  a new 
standard  of  competitiveness  that  is  second  to  none. 

The  fishing  industry  also  faces  change.  New  Federal 
regulations  will  require  that  fish  handling  facilities  meet 
higher  standards.  ITiis  is  a very  positive  development,  but 
again,  it  has  substantial  cost  implications.  We  are  planning 
for  these  changes  and  working  to  upgrade  our  facilities  at 
Fisherman’s  Wharf.  We  want  to  ensure  that  the  local 
fishermen  of  San  Francisco  will  be  able  to  operate  under 
the  new  regulations. 

These  changes  are  taking  place  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  a greater  public  interest  in  the  waterfront.  Ports  all 
across  the  country  must  deal  with  desires  for  public 
access,  increasing  regulation  and,  as  a result,  costly  new 
requirements. 

With  this  environment,  strategic  planning  assumes  great 
importance.  We  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  are  getting 
started  on  a strategic  plan  which  we  expect  to  guide  us 
into  the  next  century.  We  want  to  examine  our  competitive 
environment  and  establish  new  goals  for  ourselves. 


Editor's  Log 

Humble  beginning<^.  that 
pretty  much  sums  up  the 
debut  of  WHARFSIDE  in  April 
1978  as  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco's  newsletter  to  the 
maritime  community  Initially 
black  & white  and  printed  on  a 
single  irx  17’  sheet  of  paper. 
WHARFSIDE  has  evolved  over 
the  years  to  its  present  glossy 
16-page  magazine  complete 
with  full-color  cover. 
WHARFSIDE  is  no  small 
investment  for  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  but,  as  the  primary 
tool  of  communication  to  the 
many  users  and  friends  of 
the  Port,  it  is  invaluable. 

With  this  issue  of  WHARFSIDE, 
we  have  a new  look.  Just  as 
the  Port  has  changed  over  the 
years  and  adapted  to  the 
unrelenting  pace  of  technol- 
ogy, so  has  WHARFSIDE.  We 
hope  you’ll  see  us  as  a 
reflection  of  the  dynamic  face 
of  San  Francisco's  waterfront. 
In  this  and  future  issues  we  ll 
focus  on  the  rich  assortment  of 
Port  activities — from  maritime 
customers  to  commercial 
tenants,  from  fishermen  to 
developers,  from  water 
surface  recreational  activities 
to  deep  ocean  issues. 

The  stories  in  this  WHARFSIDE 
range  from  a reexamination  of 
commuter  ferries  in  the  Bay. 
the  phenomenal  success  of  Vi- 
etnamese fishermen  who 
catch  eels  off  the  Farrallon 
Islands,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Government  and 
Public  Affairs  department  with 
the  missive  to  further  the  Port's 
legislative  and  public  interests. 


Will  it  be  an  easy  process?  Probably  not.  We  will  be  re- 
thinking the  conventional  wisdom  and  taking  a hard 
critical  look  at  where  we  stand.  But  despite  the  difficul- 
ties, this  plan  represents  a new  beginning  for  the  Port,  a 
point  of  reference  for  all  our  activities.  It’s  an  exciting 
time  for  everyone  at  the  Port.  The  coming  years  will 
present  tremendous  challenges  for  us.  but  we  intend  to  be 
ready  for  them. 


Let  us  know  what  you  think, 
what  you  want  to  know  more 
about.  We'd  enjoy  hearing 
from  you.  Without  your  input. 
WHARFSIDE  definitely  won't 
be  worth  the  paper  it's  printed 
on.  no  matter  how  glossy. 

Wendy  Ho  Iwata 


OCEAN  CURRENTS 


Recent  Surge  of  Cai^o 
Activity  at  Pier  5# 


In  a slcik*  rcininisconi  ol  tlic  old  walcrlroni  days  along 
the  logciulary  Barbarv  C'oast.  general  cargo  came  back 
lo  I’ler  50  in  a big  way  in  July.  Dozens  of  Marine  Ter- 
minals C'oqniralion  longstioremen  were  on  dock  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  SN'IiNJ.A,  wliere  almost  2()()()  metric  tons  of 
coltee  and  ciKoa  Ivans  Irom  New  Ciuinea  were  unloaded, 
riie  bagged  Ivans  were  stored  at  the  Port's  Pier  50 
lacility.  ojvrated  by  Western  Rim. 

S\  l{NJ.\,  a vessel  of  the  America  Niugini  Shipping  tJect, 
is  owned  by  the  Heinrich  family  of  West  Germany  who 
named  the  ship  after  their  daughter.  Svenja.  The  19-year- 
old  college  freshman  was  recently  in  San  Franci.sco  and 
was  the  guest  at  a reception  America  Niugini  Shipping 
Company  held  at  the  World  Trade  Center.  Unfortunately, 
Svenja  had  yet  to  see  her  namesake  since  her  studies  in 
Los  .Angeles  did  not  allow  her  to  witness  the  ship’s 
christening  in  Hamburg.  Germany  two  years  ago.  “When- 
ever I have  school  vacation,  the  ship  is  usually  somewhere 
else  in  the  world."  .she  said.  This  hasn’t  dampened 
Svenja’s  avid  interest  in  the  shipping  business.  She  noted 
the  lack  of  w'omen  in  the  shipping  industry  and  indicated  a 
desire  to  pursue  a career  in  the  maritime  business  upon  her 
graduation. 


FROM  NEW  GUINEA 


The  SVENJA  is  expected  to  make  frequent  calls  to  San  I make  their  way  to 
Francisco  from  its  base  in  Papua,  New  Guinea. 

^ THE  PORTS  PIER  SO 


WAREHOUSE. 
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The  slime  eel.  also  known  unaffectionately  as  the  hagfish, 
is  appropriately  named.  In  life,  this  creature,  whose  skin 
looks  better  on  a wallet,  purse  or  attache  case  than  on  its 
own  snake-like  form,  has  few  admirers.  And.  while  looks 
aren’t  everything,  what  really  turns  off  so  many  is  the 
hag’s  nasty  habit  of  secreting  slime. 


Real  Eel  Story:  From 
HagFishtoGold 

When  Chieu  Pham,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Vietnamese  Fishermen  Association  of  America, 
talks  about  the  techniques  his  men  must  use  to 
catch  and  prepare  slime  eel  for  market,  it  sounds  like 
making  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow’s  ear  or  spinning  straw 
into  gold  might  be  easier  and  more  pleasant  ways  to  make 
a living. 


Slime  of  the  sea:  There’s  nothing  glamorous  about 
catching  this  scavenger  of  the  deep,  either.  Fish  heads  and 
other  waste  products  are  put  in  straps  that  resemble  rolled- 
up  black  rubber  welcome  mats.  The  baited  traps  are  then 
lowered  20  to  40  fathoms.  Once  caught,  the  eel  are  placed 
in  a barrel  with  crushed  ice.  They  are  tranquilized  so  that 
they  won’t  injure  each  other  and  damage  their  delicate 
skin.  Every  30  minutes  a crew  member  must  remove  the 
slime  from  the  barrels  so  the  eel  can  breathe. 


Even  though  it’s  hard,  dirty,  and  smelly  work,  Chieu  i 

Pham  allows  a degree  of  reverence  to  creep  into  his  voice  I 

when  he  talks  about  what  the  slime  eel  represents  in  terms 
of  economic  self-sufficiency  for  the  Vietnamese  fishing 
community.  He  envisions  that  finding  a market  for  under- 
utilized resources  is  one  way  Southeast  Asian  newcomers 
will  get  their  piece  of  the  Bay  Area's  seafood  quiche, 
rather  than  just  a tiny  taste  of  the  bouillabaisse. 


Korean  Connection:  Stephanie  Thorton, 
executive  director  of  the  Coastal  Resources  Center, 
concurs  with  Chieu  Pham's  vision.  It  was  Thorton  who. 
a little  more  than  a year  ago.  introduced  Chieu  to  an 
importer  and  several  representatives  of  a Korean  company 
that  is  a major  supplier  of 
eelskin  goods. 

Thorton  and  Chieu  realize  that 
the  introduction  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  economi- 
cally, as  well  as  esteem-wise, 
on  the  refugee  fishing 
community. 

Continued  On  Next  Page 


Continued  From  Page  4 

Kconomic  Return: 

August  ihrougli  November 
is  eotisiclered  jirime  slime 
eel  season.  And.  if  last 
year’s  season  is  any 
indication.  Chieu  says  he’s 
not  being  overly  optimistic 
to  expect  that  each  of  the 
live  boats  that  go  out  for 
approximately  24  hours  at 
a time  will  return  to  their 
new  berth  at  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  Pier  45, 
netting  approximately 
.$15,()()()-$2(),(){)()  per 
month  in  the  Korean 
market. 

It’s  an  amount  that  pleases 
him.  He  explains  that  when 
the  Vietnamese  fishermen 
came  to  this  country  they 
could  not  share  the  same 
kind  of  opportunities  the 
commercial  fishermen 
already  living 
here  enjoyed. 

"The  Vietnamese 
fishermen  brought  with 
them  a skill  sharpened  by 
thousands  of  years  of 
tradition,”  Chieu  says. 

“But  we  didn’t  know  how 
to  translate  our  national 
skill  into  the  American 
labor  market.  We  had  no 
track  record  here,  no  credit 
history  and  there  was  a 
lot  of  tension.” 

Problems,  he  said,  were 
primarily  caused  by 
cultural  misunderstanding. 
For  example,  in  Southeast 
Asia  there  are  no  fishing 
seasons,  no  costly  permits 
to  obtain  and  no  waiting 
lists.  The  gill  net  fishing 
technique  is  not  considered 
controversial.  And  the 
Vietnamese  government  is 
not  as  environmentally 
oriented  as  the  American 
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“I  believe  it  has  shown 
them  that  there’s  still  hope 
and  opportunity  in  this 
country,”  Thorton  says.  “In 
addition  the  hagfish  is 
providing  them  with  a 
healthy  economic  return.” 


government  is.  “We  were 
labeled  ‘resource-rapers’ 
and  ‘poachers,’  " Chieu 
says.  “They  were  labels 
that  hurt.  Now,  the  hagfish 
has  provided  us  with  a 
good  alternative  so  that  we 
can  work  in  harmony  with 
domestic  fishermen.” 


S.  F.  Port  Commissioner 
Douglas  Wong  is  quite 
awestruck  with  the  success 
of  the  Vietnamese  fisher- 
men in  San  Francisco, 
noting,  “The  Vietnamese 
are  a rapidly  growing 
population  in  this  town  and 
their  success  lies  in  the 
ability  to  bring  old  ideas 
from  the  homeland  and 
apply  those  formulas  here. 
To  take  a creature  like  an 
eel  and  turn  it  around  for 
profitability  is  true 
ingenuity  in  the  traditional 
American  way.” 


HBBBSSBHl 


Coininuter  Ferries:  The  Nf 


When  (K>veriu)r 

Dciikincijinn  recently 
sij;neil  the  new  irans- 
|H>rt;ilion  hill  (the  mie  that 
iK>iihles  the  state's  gasoline 
tax),  it  was  a tacit  admission 
on  everyone's  part  that  our 
transportation  system  needs 
help.  The  hill,  which  must  ho 
approved  hy  voters  in  June 
IWO.  would  funnel  some 
$18.5  hillion  into  various 
transportation  projects, 
mainly  our  clogged  freeways. 

Each  weekday,  two  million 
Bay  Area  commuters  drive  to 
work,  most  of  them  alone  in 
their  cars.  Despite  many 
proposed  solutions  over  the 
past  few  years — new  bridges 
and  freeways,  BART 
extensions,  car  pooling — the 
problem  is  getting  worse. 
Tran.sportation  routinely  tops 
the  list  of  local  residents’ 
concerns,  and  political 
squabbles  often  cause  new 
projects  to  get  bogged  down 
for  years. 

But  there  is  a simple  alterna- 
tive to  the  automobile  out 
there:  the  ferryboat.  While 
not  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  region’s  traffic  woes — 
ferries  will  never  be  able  to 
carry  all  that  many  commut- 
ers— officials  are  now  taking 
a fresh  look  at  the  water 
option.  As  one  state  legislator 
says,  “Hey,  we’ve  got  a free 
freeway  out  there.’’  If 
commuter  ferries  do  begin 
plying  the  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  large 
numbers,  it  will  be  for  the 
second  time  in  our  history. 
For,  once  before,  the  ferry 


jilaycd  a vital  role  in 
shaping  the  Bay  Area. 


Romantic 

History: 

Tho  romantic  history 
of  San  Francisco  and 
that  of  the  humble 


The  first  ferry  to 
regularly  cross  the 
Bay  was  the  Kanga- 
roo', in  1850  it  ran, 
subject  to  the  whims 
of  tide  and  weather,  between 
the  City  and  Oakland.  It  was 
advertised  as  allowing  “an 
opportunity  to  visit  the 
wondrously  wooded  region 
of  Contra  Costa.’’ 


ferryboat  are  inter- 
twined. The  Gold 
Rush  made  it  impera- 
tive to  establish  trans- 
portation between 
Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco.  But 
riverboat  service  soon 
bowed  to  the  rail- 
roads, which  by  1869 
were  bringing  passen- 
gers straight  through 
to  Alameda  and 
Oakland. 


In  1853,  Oakland  authorized 
the  Contra  Costa  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to 
operate  a huge  paddle- 
wheeler, the  Clinton,  back 
and  forth  to  San  Francisco, 
where  it  berthed  at  the  Davis 
Street  wharf.  The  two 
companies — California 
Steam  and  Contra  Costa 
Steam — soon  settled  into  a 
grim  battle  of  survival.  Fare 
wars  were  common,  and 
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!v  Old  Way  to  Cross  the  Bay 


passing  steamers 
attempted  to  run  each 
other  onto  the  sandbar 
at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oakland  Estuary. 
Pilots  even  kept  rifles 
handy  to  insure  “co- 
operation” from  their 
rivals.  But  in  1859  the 
companies  agreed  to 
operate  their  boats 
jointly. 


Railroad/ 
Bridge: 

North  Bay  ferry 
service  began  between 
San  Francisco  and 
Petaluma  in  1862, 
Vallejo  in  1871,  and 
San  Rafael  in  1 884. 

By  1868  the  “Big 
Four”  of  the  western 
railroads — Leland 
Stanford,  Collis  Hunt- 
ington, Charles 
Crocker,  and  Mark 
Hopkins — had  bought 
out  most  of  the  ferry  compa- 
nies for  their  recently  com- 
pleted transcontinental 
Central  Pacific  Railroad.  In 
1875,  the  old  Ferry  Building 
was  built,  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street,  to  coordinate 
the  traffic.  (The  present  Ferry 
Building  dates  to  1896.) 


The  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
in  San  Francisco  gave  the 
ferries  a chance  to  prove  their 
worth,  and  prove  it  they  did, 
transporting  rescue  teams  to 
the  disaster  and  evacuating 
survivors  to  the  East  Bay — 
all  free  of  charge. 


In  1920,  the  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Company  inaugurated 


service  between  Sausalito  and 
San  Franci.sco,  and  the  next 
two  decades  were  a Golden 
Age  of  the  ferry,  with  60 
commuter  vessels  criss- 
crossing the  Bay.  But 
increasing  automobile  traffic 
demanded  new  solutions  to 
the  Bay’s  commuter  prob- 
lems. The  completion  of  the 
Oakland  Bay  and  Golden 
Gate  Bridges,  in  1936  and 
1937,  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  the  ferries,  and,  over  the 
next  four  years,  90%  of  the 
runs,  including  Golden  Gate 
Ferry’s,  ceased. 

By  1951,  only  three  runs 
remained:  an  Oakland-Ferry 
Building  passenger  route  and 
two  car  ferries,  which  were 
soon  to  be  eliminated  by  new 
bridges:  Martinez-to-Benicia 
and  Richmond-to-San  Rafael. 
It  looked  like  the  end  of  the 
ferryboat  on  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Buf  big  changes  were 
coming  which  were  about  to 
give  ferrying  a new  lease 
on  life. 


' ihkK! 
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I’Vrrv  Operators: 

C'ro\\lcy  Mariiimc,  which 
lH,‘gan  in  1 8*^)2  as  a tug  and 
hargc  o[Kration.  had 
started  sightseeing  trips  out 
of  San  hrancisco  alter 
W orld  War  II  as  the  Red  ct 
W hite  l leet.  hut  the  great 
build  up  in  population 
around  the  Bay  resulted  in 
Ri'<:W'  resuming  commuter 
service  Ivtween  San  l-ran- 


shows  no  signs  of  leveling 
oft,  with  experts  predicting 
an  additional  million 
people  in  the  Bay  Area  by 
2010.  The  San  ITancisco 
Hxaminer  recently  urged  a 
"thorough,  expert  assess- 
ment” of  ferrying,  noting 
that  "the  Bay  is  there,  and 
has  been  used  heavily  in 
the  past"  to  transport 
commuters. 


cisco,  Sausalito,  and 


l iburon  in  the  lObOs.  and, 
in  I0S6.  Vallejo,  reflecting 
the  reliKation  of  Marine 
World  there.  In  addition,  a 
reorganized  Golden  Gate 
F-erry  resumed  its  Sausalito 
and  Larkspur  runs  in  the 
I070.S.  Moreover,  a new 
company.  Blue  & Gold 
Lines,  was  founded  in 
1979  to  shuttle  tourists 
around  the  Bay,  but  it  was  I 

to  enter  the  commuter  | 

picture  in  a big  way. 

On  June  1,  1989,  it  was 
revealed  that  Blue  & Gold 
had  offered  $26  million  for 
the  Red  & White  Fleet  and 
that  proposal  is  undergoing 
regulatory  review. 

Present  Need:  j 

Most  observers  agree  that  i 

there  is  a continuing  need 
for  alternative  transit.  The 
bridges  and  freeways  are 
choked,  yet  population 


Private  entrepreneurs  are 
also  getting  into  the  act. 
Pacific  Telephone  Systems 
has  asked  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commis- 
sion for  permission  to 
operate  ferries  between 
San  Jose,  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  Forum 
Hydrolines  has  requested 
routes  linking  San  Rafael, 
San  Francisco,  Alameda, 
Oakland  Airport,  and 
Pittsburg.  Harbor  Bay  Isle 
Associates,  the  Alameda 
developer,  has  experi- 
mented with  runs  between 
Alameda  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  additional  trials 
to  Redwood  City,  Oakland, 
Larkspur,  Richmond, 
Berkeley,  Sausalito,  San 
Mateo  and  Tiburon.  The 
City  of  Vallejo  has  lobbied 
heavily  for  more  extensive 
service,  indicating  its 
willingness  to  partially 
subsidize  “a  viable  ferry 
service.”  Finally,  there  has 
been  talk  of  a ferry  line  for 
the  Giants’  new  China  Bay 
stadium,  if  voters  approve 
that  project. 

California  Senator  Quintin 
Kopp  believes  high-speed 
ferry  service  connecting  a 
dozen  cities  around  the 
Bay  is  definitely  a solution 
to  the  region’s  traffic 
problems.  His  Water 


Photo:  Crowley  Maritime 


I J'lansit  J'ask  Force  has 
: been  studying  the  problem, 
and  he  has  requested  the 
Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Commission  to  come 
up  with  a viable  ferry  plan 
by  next  winter.  "We  ought 
to  aspire  to  moving  at  least 
12%  of  our  commuters  by 
ferry  every  day,”  says 
Kopp;  today,  that  figure  is 
only  about  1 .5%.  Kopp, 
who  believes  private 
developers  are  best 
equipped  to  run  ferry 
services,  envisions  a fleet 
of  50  high-speed  catama- 
rans operating  all  around 
the  Bay.  Others  speak  of 
speedy,  low-maintenance 
hovercraft  and  hydrofoils, 
or  of  technologies  yet 
undreamed. 

Everyone  agrees  that  ferry 
companies  will  need  to  be 
subsidized.  As  much  as 
$1.3  million  per  year  will 
be  raised  from  the  re- 
cently-passed Regional 
Measure  One — the 
initiative  that  increased 
local  bridge  tolls  to  $1 — 
and  some  of  this  money 
will  go  toward  ferries.  In 
addition,  up  to  $500 
million,  over  a 10-year 
period,  could  be  distrib- 
uted to  private  ferry 
operators  directly  by  the 
Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Commission,  or  given, 
as  matching  funds,  to 
counties  and  cities  (like 
Vallejo)  to  fund  their  own 
operations. 

Port  Commitment: 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
itself  is  taking  a pro-active 
role.  "Everyone  wants  to 
come  to  San  Francisco,” 
says  Planning  Manager 
Rick  Wiederhom,  "So  we 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


feelings  about  the  Port’s 
efforts  to  study  mass  com- 
muter ferry  viability.  "We 
owe  it  not  only  to  the  Port's 
mandate  but  to  the  whole 
region  to  be  pro-active  in 
ferry  development.  There's 
definitely  a new  attitude  about 
their  feasibility  of  water 
transportation  to  help  relieve 
traffic  impact,  especially  on 
our  bay  bridges." 


municipality  and  let  that 
city  develop  the  terminal 
and  select  its  own  carrier. 
This  idea  surfaced  in 
discussions  with  the  city  of 
Alameda  which  in  early 
September  released  a 
Request  for  Proposals  to 
I ferry  companies  interested 
in  running  service  between 
Alameda  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  third  option  is  to 
allow  private  entities  to 
develop  a terminal  with  a 
right  to  control  the  carrier 
lease.  Such  a scenario  will 
likely  happen  at  the  Port's 
Piers  24  and  26  where  a 
developer  will  be  chosen 
to  develop  a Sailing  Center 
and  Ferry  Terminal.  That 
developer  will  also  gain 
the  right  to  build  some 


private  enterprise  to  fund 
the  two  components. 

The  final  option,  and  the 
one  to  demand  the  most 
attention  from  Port 
officials,  is  to  develop  a 
"common  use  terminal" 
which  operates  like  San 
Francisco's  airport.  The 
Port— with  Federal,  State, 
and  regional  assistance— 
would  develop  and  operate 
a general  terminal  for  all 
carriers  to  use.  Carriers 
would  lease  the  "slots"  and 
berths  at  the  terminal  to 
provide  service  to  any  city. 
The  Port's  revenues  would 
come  from  total 
passenger  volume. 

San  Francisco's  Port 
Commissioner  Arthur 
Coleman  has  very  positive 


The  first  option  is  to  lease 
specific  berths  to  carriers, 
as  is  the  present  case  with 
Golden  Gate  Transit  at  the 
Ferry  Plaza  and  Crowley’s 
Red  and  White  Fleet  at  a 
small  "float"  next  to  the 
Ferry  Plaza. 

The  second  option  is  to 
lease  a spot  to  another 


expect  to  be  the  hub  of  any 
regional  ferry  system.  Our 
job  is  to  prepare  the  best 
terminal  site  in  San 
Francisco."  The  port  is 
undertaking  a small 
passenger  vessel  study  to 
address  future  ferry, 
charter,  tour  and  excursion 
boat  needs.  Four  different 
scenarios  emerge  when 
examining  commuter  ferry 
operations. 


Pier  7 Gets  New 
Lease  on  Life 


second  oldest  structure  on 
the  Waterfront  and  was 
once  the  tenninus  for  all 
pier  and  bay  steamers  in 
the  last  half  of  the  1800s. 

A fire  destroyed  the  Pier  7 
shed  in  1973  and  the  pier 
was  subsequently  used  as  a 
parking  lot  for  the  heavily 
populated  downtown  area. 
In  1982,  the  Bay  Conserva- 
tion and  Development 
Commission  recommended 
the  phase-out  of  parking 
and  installation  of  a public 


access  and  fishing  pier  in 
its  place. 

The  new  pier,  designed  by 
ROMA  Architects  of  San 
Francisco,  will  have 
timber  plank  decking, 
ornamental  iron  handrails, 
benches,  small  balconies 
and  old-style  Embarcadero 
light  fixtures.  Barnes  Con- 
struction was  the  selected 
contractor  and  hopes  to 
have  the  pier  opened  by 
the  fall  of  1990. 


“The  construction  of  Pier  7 
is  an  important  victory  for 
neighborhood  and  commu- 
nity groups  who  worked 
hard  for  many  years  to 
provide  a place  where 
young  and  old  can  enjoy 
the  scenic  Bay  and  even 
fish  for  crabs,”  commented 
Port  Commission  President 
Anne  Halsted  whose  work 
on  the  Open  Space  and 
Land  Acquisition  Commit- 
tee helped  to  make  the  Pier 
7 construction  a reality. 
Funding  for  the  $6.5 
million  construction  project 
is  provided  by  the  S.F. 
Department  of  Recreation 
and  Parks  Open  Space 
Fund  (44%);  Port  of  San 
Francisco  (41%);  Wildlife 
Conservation  Board  of  the 
California  Dept,  of  Fish 
and  Game  (8%);  and 
Coastal  Conservancy 
Grant  (3%). 


With  the  rat  a i.ii  tat  id  a 
muftlod  lackhammer, 
San  I ranciNCo  Ma\or 
.Art  .Agnos  pa\cd  the  \\a\  for 
the  ra/ing  of  Pier  7 so  its  new 
life  as  a public  access  and 
fishing  pier  could  tvgin.  On 
the  sunn>  afternoon  of 
August  *■).  C'ommissioners 
from  the  Port  and  Recmaiion 
A Park  IX'partment,  along 
u ith  officials  from  the 
\anous  agencies  that  funded 
the  Pier’s  construction, 
gathered  for  a groundbrnak- 
ing  ceremotn  that  w as 
attended  by  community 
activists,  neighborhood 
organizations,  press  and 
business  community.  The  pier 
is  dedicated  to  the  leisure  and 
enjoyment  of  the  Bay  by  its 
citizens,  so  it  was  fitting  that 
it  was  a day  full  of  music  and 
fanfare. 


The  historv’  of  Pier  7 reflects 
the  changing  face  of  the  city’s 
waterfront.  Constructed  in 
1901.  the  existing  pier  is  the 
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Velio  Kiisk's  Love 
Affair  With  the 
Port  ■ and 
Vice  Versa 

“Ever  since  1 left  the  service,  I 
always  wanted  to  work  for  a 
port,”  mused  Velio  Kiisk  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  after  ten 
eventful  years.  As  former  Port 
Director,  Chief  Harbor 
Engineer  and  master  joke- 
teller,  Velio  played  a signifi- 
cant role  in  the  Port’s  adapta- 
tion to  ohanging  administra- 
tions, inoreased  bureaucra- 
cies and  vacillating 
regulations. 

“I  couldn’t  ask  for  a better 
physical  environment  to  work 
in  than  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco’s  7-1/2  miles  of 
spectacular  waterfront.  But 
most  of  all.  I’ll  miss  the 
wonderful  people  I worked 
with — the  staff,  the  Fisher- 
man’s Wharf  folks,  the 
steamship  lines.”  The  one 
thing  Velio  bemoans  is  the 
increasing  political  pressure 
applied  to  the  Port  which  he 
fears  may  hurt  Port  opera- 
tions and  marketing.  “Private 
industry  doesn’t  understand 
the  political  constraints 
placed  on  the  Port  which, 
though  may  be  necessary  in 
this  day  and  age,  ultimately 
inhibit  our  productivity.” 

“I’ll  always  locate  somewhere 
near  the  water;  I just  have  this 
big  love  affair  with  ports." 


The  feeling  is  mutual,  Velio. 


Executive  Director  Creates 
Port's  First  Government  & 
Public  Affairs  Office 

One  of  the  first  steps  Michael  Huerta  took  as  the  new  j 
Executive  Director  of  the  Port  was  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Government  and  Public  Affairs.  It  was  envi- 
sioned as  the  liaison  to  all  legislative  bodies,  regulatory 
agencies,  media  and  the  local  community.  All  publica- 
tions, press  contact,  special  events  and  community 
outreach  would  emanate  from  the  Government  and  Public  j 
Affairs  Office. 


“The  creation  of  this  office  is  at  the  top  of  my  agenda 
because  the  work  on  port  projects  does  not  end  with  a 
contract  or  set  of  plans,”  said  Director  Huerta.  “Most 
often  the  success  of  a project 
depends  on  whether  it  passes  muster 
with  the  myriad  of  government 
agencies  that  oversee  the  Port.” 

Starting  practically  from  scratch,  the 
unit  was  quickly  assembled  and  then 
“hit  the  decks  running.”  Veronica 
Sanchez  is  the  Director  of  G&PA  and  comes  from  a four- 
year  stint  with  Mayor  Art  Agnos’  office  and  the  California 
Legislature.  She’ll  coordinate  the  Port’s  legislative  agenda 
with  our  Washington  lobbyist  (Flanagan  & Associates) 
and  state  lobbyist  (Hellan  Roth  Dowden).  Some  of  the 
issues  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  include  dredging,  trade 
practices,  reforms  to  the  1984  Shipping  Act,  cabotage 

laws,  ship  repair,  infrastructure  improvements  — 

such  as  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Commercial  ^ 

Seafood  Center,  and  seafood  inspection 
legislation. 


Wendy  Ho  Iwata  was  named  Public  Relations 
Manager  and  comes  from  a background  of 
media,  government  and  politics.  Her  last 
assignment  was  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works/ 
Clean  Water  Program  and  prior  to  that  she  was  involved 
in  marketing,  publicity  and  sales  for  two  local  TV 
stations.  Ms.  Iwata  will  produce  port  publications 
(including  WHARFSIDE),  create  and  implement  advertis- 
ing campaigns  and  conduct  press  relations. 


Coordinating  the  unit’s 
administrative  functions  is 
Tom  Gross,  a former 
business  manager  and 
English  teacher.  Mr.  Gross 
serves  as  editorial  and 
advertising  assistant  to  Ms. 
Iwata  and  assists  Ms. 
Sanchez  in  coordinating 
special  events. 

“The  G&PA  unit  will  serve 
as  a bridge  to  the  public,  its 
elected  officials  and  the 
print  and  broadcast 
community.  It’s  been 
rewarding  to  see  the  results 
of  our  efforts  already.  For 
example,  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco’s  actions  to 
revitalize  its  commercial 
fishing  harbor  have  been  a 
catalyst  for  statewide 
attention  to  the  need  for 
funding  of  commerical 
fishing  and  recreational 
harbors,”  said  Ms. 

1 Sanchez. 

! 

“I’m  just  excited 
to  be  a part  of 
such  a profes- 
sional team," 
offered  Mr. 
Gross.  "The 
opportunity  to  advance  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  is 
very  rewarding  to  me.” 
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Upcoming  Events 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 

Wharfside 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building 
San  Francisco.  CA  941 1 1 
(415)  274-0400 
FAX  (415)  274-0528 
Telex  275940  PSS  UR 


FESTA  ITALIANA 
Fri.,  9/29 -Sun.,  10/1 
12  Noon  - Midnight, 
Pier  45  Shed  A 
(Sponsors: 

Port  of  SF  & Port 
Tenants  Association) 


On  a busy  day  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  you  can 
see  ships,  ships  and  more  ships.  This  was  the  scene 
on  a clear  summer  morning  at  the  North  Container 
Terminal  when  the  Nedlloyd  Everest,  Wellington  Star  and 
GACKA  were  unloading — simultaneously.  Port  of  San 
Francisco  terminal  operators,  California  Stevedore  and 
Ballast,  had  no  trouble  accommodating  the  three  ships , 
but  our  photographer  v/ent  to  great  lengths  to  fit  these  big 
ships  into  one  compact  photo.  Three  lucky  ships  basking 
in  the  warm  San  Francisco  sun... 


FLEET  WEEK 

Parade  of  ships  and  Blue  Angels 
airshow: 

Sat.,  10/7,  1 1am  - 1:30  pm 
Municipal  Pier 


Michael  P.  Huerta 
Executive  Director 


Public  Viewing  of 
VISITING  SHIPS: 

Sun,,  10  am  - 6 pm 
Mon.,  9 am  - 4 pm 
Tues.-  Wed.,  10  am  - 4 pm 
Piers  30,  32,  & 45 


Port  Commisioners: 

Anne  W,  Halsted, 

President 

James  R.  Herman, 

Vice  President 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman 
James  Brouskos 
Douglas  F.  Wong 

Editor: 

Wendy  Ho  Iwata 
Design: 

Yamaguma  & Associates 


Agency  Represer 


JAPAN 


FLEET  WEEK 
CHALLENGE  RUN: 

Sun.,  10/8,  8 am 
Crissy  Field  to  Piers  30-32 
(Sponsors:  Port  of  SF, 

Pier  39,  Bayside  Village) 


Japan  Representative  Office 
of  the  Po-t  of  San  Francisco 

Honcho  3.9.4  Building.  4th  Floor 
9-4  Nihonbashi  Honcho 
3-Chrome,  Chuo-Ku 
Tokyo  103,  Japan 
Telephone  03-808-1804 
Telex:  USA  7608202  BRCTYO  UC 
FAX:  03:-808-1800 


Trade  Reps  Ltd.. 

9420  W Foster  Avenu* 
Suite  L-2 

Chicago,,  IL  60656 
(312)  992-0709 
Telex:  910  2530336 
FAX:  (312)  992-1225 


CARNAVAL  Dance,  Concert 
& Wisk  FIREWORKS: 

Sat.,  10/7,  7 pm 
Pier  45, 

Admission:  Sailors  Free  Public  $10 
(Sponsors: 

Port  of  SF,  Miller  Brewing 
Company) 


Contributors  to  this  Issue: 

Steven  Heimoff 

Ellen  Gonzalez  Chapin 

WHARFSIDE  Is  published 
bi-monthly  by  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco 


Asia  Enterprise  Center 
602  Minchuan  East  Road 
Taipei.  Taiwan 
Telephone:  (02)  7169555 
Telex:  13072  GRANAGEN 
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Wherever  your  cargo  must  go,  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  is  your  access  to  the  world. 

• World  class  shipping  lines 

• World  class  railroads 

• World  class  cargo  markets 


For  shipping  information,  call  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  at  (415)  274-0400. 

PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 FAX  (415)  274-0528 


THE  PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  worst  of  times  bring  out  the  best 
in  people.  No  sooner  did  the  final 
dust  from  the  earthquake  fall  before 
Port  staff  rose,  shook  off  the  physical 
and  emotional  dust  from  the  7.1 
quake,  and  determinedly  set  out  to 
rekindle  the  life  of  our 
waterfront  home. 


Ours  was  a flame  that  would  not  die. 
The  unflagging  spirit  of  the  Port  was 
perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the 
longshoreman  who  survived  the 
freeway  collapse  in  Oakland, 
remaining  alive  under  rubble  for  four 
days  without  food  and  water.  "Tough 
as  nails"  Buck  Helms— a father,  long- 
shoreman, freeway  survivor- 
filled  local  residents  with  the  fervor  of 
living,  a simple,  eloquent  statement 
of  life  amidst  the  rubble.  It  was 
Buck's  heart  that  pulled  him  through 
that  90  hour  ordeal,  and  in  the  end,  it 
was  Buck's  heart  that  ultimately  gave 
out  after  hidden  complications.  Mr. 
Helms  passed  away  on  November 
18,  twenty-eight  days  after  the 
dramatic  rescue  from  his 
entombed  car. 
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Editor's  Log 

View  From  the  Bridge 

Executive  Director's  Report 
Credits 

Ocean  Currents 

Moana  Pacific 

Northern  California  Agricultural  / Exports 


This  issue  looks  at  the  brighter  side 
of  things  when  all  else  appears  dark. 
It  starts  with  the  round-the-clock 
efforts  of  the  Port's  maintenance  and 
engineering  crew  to  restore  utilities 
for  our  tenants,  of  the  aggressive 
response  by  the  Port's  Maritime  De- 
partment to  address  cargo  concerns, 
the  rapid  conversion  of  a parking  lot 
into  a viable  ferry  terminal,  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  situation  by  our 
Executive  Director  who  returned  to 
the  office  from  across  the  country 
faster  than  local  residents  could  get 
out  of  their  homes. 


Fleet  Week 


Pier  24  & 26 
Earthquake 

Last  Line 

Port  Picnic 


Also  in  this  issue  is  a photo-essay  of 
San  Francisco's  Fleet  Week.  After 
seeing  the  impressive  program  of 
events,  we  think  you'll  understand 
our  claim  that  nobody  does  Fleet 
Week  better. 


We're  uplifted  by  the  generous 
outpouring  of  support  from  around 
the  country  after  the  quake.  Thanks 
also  for  the  warm  and  positive 
response  many  of  you  gave  for 
WHARFSIDE's  new  editorial  format.  It 
feels  good  to  be  a part  of  such  a 
magnificent  team. 


Wendy  Ho  Iwata 


VIEW  FROM  THE  BRIDGE 


Executive  Director's  Report 

In  the  last  issue  of  WHARFSIDE,  I spoke  of  turbulent 
times  for  ports  nationwide  and  particularly  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco.  I envisioned  some  transitions  in  Port  op- 
erations, quick  adaptations  to  evolving  cargo  technologies, 
perhaps  a realignment  of  our  priorities  and  goals  under  our 
pending  strategic  plan.  I never  expected  the  turbulence  that 
actually  occurred,  as  in  an  earthquake. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I happened  to  be  in  Tampa  on 
October  17  for  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
convention.  1 was  just  settling  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  watching  the  Bay  Bridge  World  Series  when  the  news  of 
the  earthquake  was  broadcast.  Within  hours,  the  San 
Francisco  contingent  was  on  a plane  headed  west  with  no 
guarantees  that  we  could  land  in  San  Francisco.  Once  we 
arrived,  I thought  we  were  in  the  wrong  city.  The  buildings 
were  still  standing  but  there  was  an  eerie  silence  with  the 
streets  devoid  of  people  and  cars.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
Ferry  Building,  Port  headquarters,  we  saw  the  flagpole  atop 
its  tower  bent  at  a 45  degree  angle  with  the  clock 
stopped  at  5:04. 

And  then  an  inspirational  thing  happened.  Although  the 
Mayor  had  advised  local  residents  to  stay  home,  1 was  heart- 
ened to  see  Port  employees  walk  into  our  Ferry  Building, 
some  already  with  an  initial  assessment  of  Port  damage. 

With  the  help  of  maintenance  crews,  inspectors,  engineers 
and  property  managers,  we  quickly  had  a handle  on  the 
extent  of  damage  and  started  to  set  priorities.  Our  Planning 
Manager  organized  the  building  of  a temporary  ferry 
terminal  almost  overnight.  The  Maritime  Department 
aggressively  sought  new  traffic  solutions  for  cur  clients.  The 
Public  Affairs  staff  kept  things  on  an  even  keel  with  the 
press  and  even  put  together  an  ad  to  reassure  our  clients. 

The  Accounting  and  Data  Processing  Departments  were  the 
hardest  hit  and  had  to  move  their  operations  to  a less 
damaged  area.  Our  computer  system  was  quickly  brought 
back  on  line  and  we  then  settled  in  for  the  daunting  task  of 
preparing  damage  reports  and  arranging  for  repairs. 

Everyone  gave  a little  of  themselves  and  their  comfort  for 
the  greater  good  of  the  Port.  Several  employees  were  unable 
to  get  into  their  homes,  but  they  were  at  work  dealing  with 
difficulties  experienced  by  Port  tenants. 

We  were  back  in  operation  the  day  after  the  earthquake  and 
are  well  on  the  road  to  full  recovery.  When  I think  back  of 
the  chaos  that  was  the  quake's  aftermath,  I feel  great  pride 
in  knowing  we  weathered  a critical  storm,  and  that  our 
whole  crew  is  much  stronger  beeause  of  it. 
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John  Wong  of  United 
Trading  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Wong  depends  on  the 
Moana  Pacific  to  bring  his 
goods  to  Tahiti.  “The  ship 
is  very  impressive  and 
much  bigger,”  says  Mr. 
Wong,  “I  understand  it's 
doing  so  well  that  the 
Moana  Pacific  is  now  over- 
booked— congratulations 
to  the  South  Seas  Com- 
pany.” 

M.V.  Moana  Pacific  holds 
780  TEU  and  can  take  120 
reefer  containers.  Its  major 
supply  to  the  U.S.  is  tuna 
(as  in  Chicken  of  the  Sea) 
and  on  the  way  home  to  the 
South  Sea  islands,  loads  up 
on  groceries  and  general 
cargo  for  the  island  folks. 

The  Moana  Pacific  will 
make  frequent  calls  to  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
North  Container  Terminal 
(Pier  80).  California 
Stevedore  and  Ballast 
operate  the  modern  Poi  t 
facility. 


Bigger,  Better  Moana 
Pacific's  Maiden  Voyage 
to  Pori  of  San  Francisco 


Photo:  Air  News  Photo 

on  the  smokestack  of  the  big  blue  ship 
a serene  image  of  two  palm  trees  swaying  in  the 
A leisure  ship,  one  might  think,  until  one  sees 
the  containers  and  no-nonsense  pace  of  its  staff.  The 
Moana  Pacific,  new  addition  to  South  Seas  Steamship 
Company,  is  anything  but  lazy  and  showed  her  vitality 
during  her  recent  maiden  call  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


“Our  new  ship  Moana  Pacific  will  be  a big  help  to  our 
customers  because  she’s  faster,  has  more  capacity  and 
better  stability.”  The  pride  in  Tony  Dizon’s  voice  is 
unmistakable.  As  Managing  Director  and  Chief  Operating 
Officer  of  South  Seas  Steamship  Company,  Mr.  Dizon  is 
immensely  pleased  at  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
Moana  Pacific  which  travels  from  Tahiti/Samoa  to  the 
U.S.  in  just  28  days.  Travel  time  on  the  old 
ship  took  33  days. 

The  five  days  in  travel 
savings  means  a 
lot  to  a 
shipper  like 


OCEAN  CURRENTS 


Virtually  every  prune, 
almond  and  walnut 
exported  by  the  United 


It  may  be  nuts 
to  you,  but 
it's  serious 
business  for 
Northern  Cali- 
fornia agricul- 
turists who  are 
responsible  for 
that  region's 
prominence  as 
America's 
strongest  ex- 
port-oriented 
economy. 

California’s  overall  status 
as  an  exporting  “nation”  is 
frequently  noted,  but  the 
role  of  Northern  California 
deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. The  California 
counties  of  the  San 
Francisco  Customs  District 
(Monterey/Tulare  counties 
and  north)  are  responsible 
for  60%  of  the  total  cash 
value  of  agricultural 
production  in  California — 
and  these  counties  special- 
ize in  the  state’s  most  ex- 
portable crops. 


Port's  Corner  on  Trade; 
Northern  California  Exports 


States  is  produced  in  the 
northern  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Valleys.  A full 
75%  of  California’s  cotton 
crop  is  grown  in  the 
counties  served  by  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  pon  system. 
The  vast  majority  of  raisin 
exports  to  worldwide 
markets  comes  from  this 
district. 


exports  through  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  enables  immedi- 
ate reutilization  of  the 
many  containers  arriving 
full  of  imported  goods. 

Cotton,  feed,  fruit  and  nuts 
are  particularly  high 
volume  cargoes — account- 
ing for  about  30%  of  the 
region’s  export  tonnage  to 
Japan  and  over  40%  of  that 


and  speed  delivery  of  these 
key  commodities  will 
continue  to  help  San 
Francisco  lines  boost  their 
shares  of  the  burgeoning 
agricultural  export  market. 

Information  provided  by:  Louise 
Anderson  S John  Neudecker 


The  abundance  of  interna- 
tional cargo  provided  by 
California’s  northern 
counties  is  a boon,  not  only 
for  the  regional  economy, 
but  also  for  steamship  lines 
calling  San  Francisco.  Be- 
sides offering  commodities 
of  consistently  high  value 
and  demand  on  the  world 
market,  the  huge  volume  of 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


I 


THl  POUT  Of  SAN  fRANCISCO  S FIVt  MILl 
CHAUINGI  RUN  BROUGHT  >700  REGISTIRID 
PARTICIPANTS  TO  THt  WATERFRONT,  A SCENIC 
RACE  THAT  PIT  NAVY  FOLKS  AGAINST  LOCAL 
RUNNERS  LIKE  PORT  COMMISSION  PRESIDENT 
ANNE  HALSTED  l»4B3).  THE  PROUD  WINNERS  WERE 
MIKE  HEALER  (75:17)  IN  THE  OVERALL  MEN  S 
DIVISION  AND  SATAH  KRAKOFF  (31:76)  FOR  THE 
WOMEN  S DIVISION  -THEY  RE  THE  ONES  CARRYING 
THE  HUGE  TROPHIES  TO  THE  FAR  LEFT  OF  OUR 
DELIGHTED  MAYOR.  (FAR  RIGHT) 


FORMALLY,  IT  WAS  THE  PRESTIGIOUS  REAR 
ADMIRAL  WILUAM  THOMPSON  AWARD,  BUTIN 
CIVILIAN  TERMS,  IT  MEANT  THAT  SAN 
FRANCISCO'S  FLEET  '88  BEAT  ALL  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMPETITION  TO  WIN  THE  TOP  SPECIAL 
EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  U.S  NAVY.  ADMIRAL 
JOHNW.  BTTOFF  AWARDED  MAYOR  ART  AGNOS 
WITH  A SPECIAL  PLAQUE  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE 
DISTINGUISHED  HONOR  AT  THE  FLEET  WEEK 
J 989  KICK-OFF  RECEPTION.  EVENTS  INCLUDED 
THE  TRADITIONAL  BLUE  ANGELS  AIRSHOW,  SHIP 
ARRIVAL  CEREMONIES,  FLEET  WEEK  CHALLENGE 
RUN  SPONSORED  BY  THE  PORT  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AND  PIER  39,  AND  THEPORTOFSAN 
FRANCISCO  "CARNAVAL." 


■ 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


Photo. 


Nobody  Does  It  Better. 


I 


In  the  few  seconds  it 
took  to  write  these 
words,  a ‘domcaf 
on  the  USS  Independ- 
ence catapulted 
from  zero  to  130  mph, 
cleared  the  200  foot 
runway  and  blasted 

into  the  sky.  you  didn’t  even 
have  to  actually  see  it  to  believe  it 
(though  most  of  us  got  our  taste  of 
carrier  life  from  that  Tom  Cruise  movie) 
for  the  excitement  and  strength  of  the 
Navy  vessel  was  palpable  to  all  who 
walked  on  deck. 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


With  Blue 
Angels  a-hlaz- 
ing,  Navy  ships  in 
majestic  forma- 
tion and  white - 
capped  sailors  in 
full  salute,  Fleet 
Week  returned  to 
San  Francisco  for 
the  ninth  year  to 
celebrate  its 
birthday — 
all  214  of  them. 

What  you  can't  see  in  these 
photos  is  the  S3. 2 billion  the 
Navy  spends  in  the  Bay  Area, 
the  30.000  civilians  employed, 
the  14.000  militar>'  personnel 
onshore,  the  additional  17.000 
aboard  the  22  ships  homeported 
in  the  Bay  Area,  the  total 
payroll  of  $1.3  billion  a year. 
Apparent  to  all  was  the  pride  of 
the  Navy  and  civilians  alike,  as 
both  basked  in  the  warmth  of 
the  blue  San  Francisco  sky 
that  was  the  backdrop  for 
the  Navy's  spectacular  air 
and  sea  show. 


AND  INTO  THE  BAY. 


Like  [he  three 
hliful  tueti 
who  ^^iive  w'ihlly 
ilifjerent  de- 
seri/uions  of  the 
siitne  elephant, 
loeal  eitizens 
often  have  very 


tonniiKils,  huge  cranes  aiui 
acres  i>r  sioiagc  space  ccniKl 
Ik  louiui.  Aild  lo  ihal  ihc 
rc\olulionar\  cliangcs  in  ilic 
niaritiinc  iiulusiry,  the  shill 
in  wurUI  trade  patterns 
alTceting  shipping  route's, 
ilie  suhsciiuent  ada|)tations 
ot  ports  nalionvN  ide  to 
provide  state  1)1  ilie-arl 


Now.  almost  l.SO  years 
later,  the  San  h'raneiseo 
Ray  Area  has  grown  into 
the  Iburth  largest  metro- 
politan area  in  the  D.S. 
with  an  enviable.  alTIuent 
population  lo  match.  Bulk 
cargo  has  largely  been 
replaced  with  huge  metal 
containers.  Port  olTicials  in 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Community: 
Can  We  Have  It  All? 


uiterestuig  as- 
sutnptions  about 
our  waterfront, 
in  particular,  the 
old  wooden 
piers  along  the 
Enibarcadero. 

Why  don't  ships  berth 
there  anymore?  Where  is 
all  the  cargo  activity  and 
where  are  the  longshore- 
men? Why  don't  we  do 
something  with  those  old 
dilapidated  piers?  As 
Executive  Director  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco.  I 
hear  these  questions 
everyday  and  am  heart- 
ened by  the  concern  and 
enthusiasm  local  residents 
show  for  our  waterfront. 

It's  absolutely  understand- 
able that  there  be  confu- 
sion about  the  role  and 
activities  of  the  Port.  After 
all.  our  cargo-handling 
facilities  are  concentrated 
in  a relatively  out-of-sight, 
.southeastern  part  of  the 
city  where  large  container 


facilities,  and  you  have  all 
the  ingredients  for  ripe 
! public  confusion.  An 
intelligent,  sophisticated 
citizenry  deserves  to  know 
the  hard  facts  about  our 
Port.  Since  1 now  sit  in  the 
driver's  .seat,  let  me  take  the 
first  try. 

Fact  One:  The  finger  docks 
I up  and  down  the  central 
waterfront  were  built  for  a 
! different  time  and  for  a 
! different  use.  Specifically, 

I they  were  constructed  after 
[ the  Gold  Rush  days  to 
accommodate  the  cargo 
I ships  bringing  supplies  to 
J the  burgeoning  city  by  the 
bay.  It  took  lots  of  long- 
shoremen to  carry  the  bags 
and  boxes  from  the  wooden 
j ships;  sheds  were  built  on 
j the  finger  piers  for  storage, 
i This  was  Barbary  Coast 
time,  a tumultuous  period  of 
unbridled  growth  until 
j someone,  finally,  threw  up 
large  bulkhead  buildings  to 
I shield  the  local  folks  from 
I the  noise  and  chaos  along 
! the  waterfront. 


the  '7()s  moved  cargo 
handling  facilities  away 
from  the  central  waterfront 
to  the  industrial  area 
between  China  and  India 
Basin.  The  result  has  been 
two  rapid,  efficient 
shipping/container  termi- 
nals that  allow  many  ships 
to  unload  simultaneously 
in  a concentrated  land 
mass,  effectively  rendering 
obsolete  the  many  scat- 
tered finger  piers  that 
painstakingly  unloaded  one 
ship  at  a time.  The  Port's 
7-1/2  miles  of  waterfront 
evolved  into  commercial 
uses  on  the  north  (Fisher- 
man’s Wharf,  Pier  39)  and 
industrial  maritime  use  on 
the  south  (ship  repair,  dry 
dock,  cargo/rail  facilities). 

It’s  what’s  in  between  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the 
bay  that  sparks  the  liveliest 
debate.  The  old  finger  piers 
of  yesteryear  continue  their 
tenuous  existance  on  the 
bay,  their  wood  pilings 
slowly  rot  away,  their 
cargo-handling  days 
forever  gone.  Since  they 
can’t  accommodate  the 
new  wide-hulled,  deep 
draft  ships  holding  thou- 
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sands  of  containers,  and 
they’re  incapable  of 
supporting  any  structures, 
what  can  we  do  with  the 
old  finger  piers? 

Fact  Two:  We  can’t  just  do 
whatever  we  want  to  those 
piers.  When  the  State  of 
California  passed  Port 
property  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  in  1968  under 
the  Burton  Act,  the  city 
was  entrusted  with  7-1/2 
miles  of  probably  the  most 
spectacular  waterfront  real 
estate  in  the  country.  This 
gift  was  not  free;  the  land 
came  with  a mandate.  The 
mandate  was  to  “further 
commerce,  navigation  and 
fisheries’’  and  primarily 
allowed  development  on 
Port  land  for  maritime 
related  purposes  or  public 
access.  To  further  the 
mandate,  the  State  Lands 
Commission  allowed 
“revenue  producing,  bay- 
oriented,  commercial 
recreational  facilities”  such 
as  restaurants,  hotels  and 
specialty  shops.  The 
Commission  has  ruled  out 
housing  as  a legitimate 
trust  use. 

The  maritime  sector — 
cargo  handling,  ship  repair, 
fishing,  and  passenger 
vessels — contributes 
almost  35  percent  to  the 
Port’s  $34  million  annual 
revenues.  The  Port’s 
emphasis  on  cargo  activi- 
ties is  evidenced  by  its 
investment  in  shipping 
facilities  which  include  rail 
and  truck  connections, 
along  with  a proposed 
train/tunnel  project  to  clear 
double-stack  containers 
through  town.  Ship  repair. 


once  the  largest  employer 
of  blue-collar  workers  in 
San  Francisco,  is  still  a 
vital  industry  of  the  Port 
although  most  ship  repair 
business  is  contingent  on 
Navy  vessels.  Fisherman’s 
Wharf,  the  largest  seafood 
! distribution  center  on  the 
[ west  coast,  could  be  the 
I country's  premiere  seafood 
center  if  funding  is 
obtained  to  create  a new 
fishing  harbor,  seafood 
inspection,  fish  handling 
and  processing  center,  all 
of  which  is  a priority  of  the 
present  administration. 

Notwithstanding  the  Port’s 
priority  to  maritime 
operations,  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  Port  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The 
Port  may  be  a public 
agency  but  it  is  organized 
and  runs  as  a business.  We 
are  self-sufficient.  The 
Port  receives  no  local  tax 
dollars  and  the  revenue  it 
generates  goes  towards 
operating  costs  and  trust 
purposes.  Consequently  1 
have  the  responsibility  to 
ensure  the  continued 
financial  health  of  the  port 
while  providing  public 
benefits  to  the  community. 
Everyone  loves  open  space 
areas  such  as  the  water- 
front promenade  and  the 
Fishing  and  Recreation 
Pier  under  construction  at 
Pier  7.  These  projects  yield 
no  financial  return  but  are 
important  because  of  the 
substantial  public  enjoy- 
ment offerred  to  the 
community.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  someone  must 
pay  the  bill. 

Sometimes,  it’s  a big  bill 


lor  the  Port  to  pay.  Con- 
sider that  construction  ol 
the  waterfront  promenade 
on  the  Embarcadero  cost 
I about  ,$5  million;  pier 
! demolition  and  disposal  of 
I a single  pier  costs  $4 
! million;  pier  reconstruction 
j costs  $6  million,  repair 
I costs  to  keep  a pier 
! standing  in  the  bay  can 
amount  to  over  $1  million  a 
I year.  The  recent  earthquake 
shook  Port  land  to  its  very 
foundations  and  dealt  us  a 
I severe  financial  blow.  At 
last  count,  damage  esti- 
mates hovered  in  the  $61 
million  range  and  the  costs 
continue  to  soar. 

I 

! John  Adams  once  urged  his 
sons  to  study  "mathemat- 
ics, philosophy  . . . and 
commerce  ...  in  order  to 
give  their  children  a right 
: to  study  painting,  poetry  . .. 

! and  music  ..."  That  pretty 
j much  sums  up  the  role  of 
i commercial  enterprises  on 
; Port  property.  Whenever  a 
parcel  of  land  is  not 
' suitable  for  traditional 
maritime  use.  it  must  pass 
the  trust  test  of  furthering 
commerce,  navigation  and 
fisheries.  The  fact  is  that 
' the  Port's  two  major 
: container  terminals, 
operating  at  15%  capacity, 
have  plenty  of  room 
already  reserved  for 
expansion  with  negotia- 
tions underway  to  acquire 
‘ more  back-up  land  in  the 
vicinity.  That  leaves  the 
Port  plenty  of  room  for 
commercial  enterprises 
which  effectively  subsidize 
much  of  the  maritime  and 
public  access  activities  on 
: our  waterfront.  Fisher- 
man's Wharf.  Pier  39.  the 


l erry  Building-  not  jusi 
tourist  haunts,  these 
businesses  contribute 
almost  $16.5  million 
annually  to  the  Port,  about 
half  of  the  Port's  total 
revenues. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  sec- 
more  spaces  on  our  Bay 
reserved  for  family  and 
recreational  use?  Doesn’t  it 
make  .sense  to  plan  our 
waterfront  for  optimum 
citizen  use  by  removing 
obsolete,  condemned 
structures  requiring 
expensive  maintenance, 
and  replace  them  with 
: family,  public  access 
projects  complete  w ith 
private  funding  package? 
We  at  the  Port  will  seri- 
ously tackle  these  ques- 
tions in  the  immediate 
future  as  our  strategic 
planning  process  gets 
underw  ay.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  that  plan,  1 feel 
it  important  for  the  public 
to  understand  the  parame- 
ters under  w hich  the  Port 
must  operate...  the  trust 
purposes,  maritime  priori- 
ties, economics  of  pier 
management,  the  value  and 
expense  of  public  access. 
San  Francisco  has  grow  n 
tremendously  since  the 
Gold  Rush  days  and  the 
shipping  heyday  evocative 
of  our  wooden  piers.  Some 
things  will  never  return, 
like  the  historic  cargo  ships 
with  billow  ing  sails  and  the 
cargo-handling  use  of  our 
old  Finger  piers.  But,  w ith 
long-term  planning  and 
strategic  management,  we 
can  guide  the  Port  on  a 
renewed  vision  that  ser\es 
the  needs  of  all 
San  Franciscans. 
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Earthquakes; 


A lot  can  happen  in 
fifteen  seconds. 
One  moment  a 
400, 000  pound  crane 
sits  securely  in  its 
tracks;  one  big  jolt 
later  that  same 
tic  crane  skips  i 
out  of  its  tracks 
lands  inches  away 


Getting  it  back  on  track  was  no  easy  feat 
but  Port  Maintenance  crews  succeeded  in  a matter  of 
hours,  allowing  shipping  operations  to  continue  as  usual. 
Similar  efforts  were  conducted  throughout  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  where  detennination  and  ingenuity  paved  the 
way  to  the  Port's  fast  road  to  recovery. 


On  these  pages  is  a visual  testament  of  the  monumental 
effort  by  Port  staff  to  overcome  the  damage  left  by  the  7. 1 
shake.  The  repair  bill  totals  about  $60  million  with  most 
damage  occurring  to  the  fish  handling  center  on 
Pier  45  (relocation  offers  to  other  Port  piers  were  made  to 
all  affected  tenants),  the  old  brick  Agriculture  Building 
which  housed  offices,  and  pavement,  pilings  and  concrete 
structures  along  the  Port's  7.5  miles  of  waterfront 
property.  Like  the  flagpole  atop  the  Port's  Ferry  Building, 
we  may  have  been  slightly  bent  from  that  October  17 
quake,  but  we  are  far  from  broken. 
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Don't  Stop  Us.  ^ 


'MMi 


ACJ»*0  CHItf  HAKtOK 


SWIFTLY  ON  ALL  FRONTS  TO  AS- 


INOINIIR  Cliff  JAKRARD  WITH 


SUAGt 


SHIPPING  CLIENTS  ABOUT  CARGO- 


HANDLING CAPABILITIES.  AN 


EMERGENCY  CUSTOMS  STATION  WAS 


SET-UP  AT  PIER  50  SO  INSPECTIONS 


COULD  CONTINUE  WITH  MINIMAL 


DELAY  TO  SHIPPERS.  ALTERNATIVE 


TRUCK  ROUTES  WERE  IDENTIFIED 


WITH  NEW  SIGNS  POSTED  TO  DIRECT 


TRAFFIC  TO  PORT  FACILITIES. 


OVERNIGHT  METAMORPHOSIS  FROM 


ACCOMMODATE  THE  EXPANDED  FERRY  RUNS. 


NEW  SERVICE  ROUTES  AND  INCREASED 


RIDERSHIP.  PORT  STAFF  HAD  TO  CLEAR  SPACE 


FOR  PASSENGER  UNES.  BUILD  BARRICADES 


AND  QUEING  AREAS,  STRING  LIGHTS  AND 


POST  SIGNS,  ERECT  TICKET  BOOTHS,  PUBLIC 


PHONES  AND  PORTABLE  RESTROOMS,  DIRECT 


AND  ONTO  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION. 


PERHAPS  THE  ULTIMATE  SACRIFICE  OCCURRED 


DURING  THE  FIRST  WEEK  OF  THE  EXPANDED 


FERRY  SERVICE  WHEN  PORT  STAFF  HIT  THE 


STREETS  AT  5:30  AM  - IN  POURING  RAIN- 


TO  ASSIST  NEW  FERRY  RIDERS. 


LAST  LINE 


When  the  Earth  W Still 


Two  Weeks 
Before  the 
Quake: 
the  Port's 
Annual  Picnic 

There  we  were  on 
Paradise  Cove...  a 
wedding  to  the  left 
of  our  site,  a fishing 
harbor  and  sandy  beach 
down  below  and  sur- 
rounding us  were  the  fluid 
sounds  of  a Jamaican  steel 
drum  band.  It  could  easily 
have  been  paradise  on 
earth  when  more  than  a 
hundred  Port  employees 
and  their  families  landed 
in  Marin  County  for  an 
annual  day  of  frolicking  in 
the  sun,  shedding  business 
attire  and  professional 
airs.  The  only  competition 
that  day  occurred  on  the 


volleyball  court,  the  "liars" 
dice  game,  the  kiddie 
romps  and  the  lunch  table 
where  the  race  was  on  to 
eat  the  most  and  sample 
the  best. 

The  "first  dance"  goes  to 
Commissioner  James 
Bouskos  who  provided  the 
sizzling  band  for  some 
dancing  in  the  sun.  Renee 


Jones  and  her  "party 
machine"  pulled  off  yet 
another  memorable  event 
and  not  even  the  Park 
Ranger  could  dampen  our 
fun-filled  day.  Thanks  to 
our  Director  for  footing  the 
cost  of  the  picnic  site,  the 
Managers  who  all  chipped 
in  for  the  food  and  drinks, 
everyone  who  showed  up 
without  getting  lost,  those 
who  brought  along  their 
better  halves  and  signifi- 
cant others...  and  aren’t 
Port  kiddies  just  the  most 
adorable  in  the  world? 


Two  Weeks 
After  the 
Quake: 
Halloween 


Pictured  below. 

Day  and  Tom  Gross 
prove  our  priorities 
back  in  order... 
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Tribute  to  Harry  Bridges 


Since  the  legendary  days  of  the  Barbary  (oost,  San  Francisco's  waterfront  has  always  been  known  for  its 
vibroncy.  Our  seven  and-a-holf  mile  stretch  of  Port  londs  include  working  container  yards,  recreational  piers, 

I general  bulk  terminals,  tourist  attractions,  fishing  centers.  On  any 

given  day  at  the  waterfront,  you  will  find  dock  workers  sitting  next  to  financial  - i i A types,  local  strollers 

mingling  with  out-of  town  families. ..perhaps  all  spending  the  day  along  the  Port's  Waterfront 

Promenade  with  one  thing  in  mind — wotching  the  ships  on  San  Francisco's  Bay.  ■ We've  had  a lot  of 

ships  lately.  Toll  ships,  historic  ships,  new  container  ships,  even  speedboats.  The  Spanish  tall  ship,  Juan  Sebastian  de  Elcano,  drew  thousands 
of  visitors  to  Pier  35  to  MmSw  '^°rvel  at  its  full  sails  and  exquisite  craftsmanship.  The  Bay  Area  celebrated  the 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard's  Hk  200th  birthday  by  hosting  a variety  of  foreign  ships,  including  the  Soviet  icebreaker 

VOLGA.  Japan's  Kanrin  Maru,  an  elegant  replica  of  the  pioneer  Japanese  vessel  to  make  a diplomatic  tour 

to  Americo,  entertoined  the  same  visitors  who  come  to  the  shoreline  to  watch  the  launching  of  a unique 

powerboat  racing  event,  the  Samsonite/Revlon  Battle  on  the  Sens.  Don  Johnson  competed  in  the  speedboat  races  of  up  to  1 45  miles  per 

hour,  and  he  and  his  wife  Melanie  Griffith  participated  in  the  charity  fundraiser  for  Californians  for  Missing  Children  at  the  Port's  Pier  35.  San 
Francisco's  waterfront  and  Hollywood  are  closely  allied,  as  you'll  find  in  the  story  about  filming  on  port  property.  IWe  welcome  Mervyn's 
back  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  as  their  new  container  unloading  center  opens  in  Hayward,  shifting  containers  from  Southern  California  to 
the  Bay  Area.  The  Port  took  a strategic  step  ^ forward  with  the  issuance  of  a new  Mission  and  Goals — the  first  in 

1 27  years  of  Port  history — and  completion  of  its  Strategic  Plan.  ■ Rnally,  we  close  the  issue  with  a tribute  to 

the  man  who  "started"  a San  Francisco  legend— labor  leader  Harry  Bridges.  James  Herman,  President  of 

the  Port  Commission  and  the  ILWU,  reflects  on  Mr.  Bridges  and  the  maritime  legacy  he  left  for  ILWU  / 

members  today.  Editor.  Wendy  Ho  Iwala. 


'dYrector’S  report 


Mima  P.  HUIRTA 
EXECUTIVE  DIREaOS 


D recently  returned  from  a 
marketing  trip  to  Asia.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  me  to  see 
firsthand  the  tremendous  growth 
and  change  that  is  sweeping 
across  the  Asian  continent. 

And  there  is  universal  interest  in  doing  business  with  the 
United  States.  The  continued  growth  and  development  of 
many  of  the  economies  of  Asia  is  premised  in  large  part  on 
continued  free  access  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Asian  producers  of  manufactured  goods  and  consum- 
ers of  U.S.  exports  have  many  choices  on  how  to  transport 
goods.  The  choice  of  the  port  is  one  of  the  decisions  that 
will  be  made.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  offers  several 
advantages  to  shippers.  First,  our  region  is  a day  closer  to 
Asia  than  the  ports  of  Southern  California  and  our  rail 
service  makes  us  an  excellent  gateway  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Goods  can  reach  their  destination  in  less  time 
which  offers  cost  savings  to  businesses.  Second,  we  also 
boast  a large  and  affluent  local  market.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  goods  shipped  through  Bay  Area  ports  is  destined  for 
our  region.  Shipping  lines  and  their  customers  weigh  both 
of  these  factors  when  deciding  how  to  route  their  products. 
Our  job  is  to  operate  an  efficient  cargo  handling  facility  and 
to  ensure  that  the  users  of  the  Port  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  competitive  advantages  of  our  region. 

Our  recent  marketing  trip  and  promotional  efforts  are 
all  consistent  with  the  Port’s  new  strategic  plan,  a major 
initiative  of  which  is  to  improve  San  Francisco’s  position  as 
an  aggressive  container  port  on  the  west  coast.  Toward  that 
end,  we’ll  continue  to  make  improvements  to  our  marine 
terminals  and  intermodal  network;  develop  marketing 
strategies  promoting  the  Port’s  natural  deep-water  access, 
ICTF  and  new  rail  access  upon  completion  of  the  tunnel 
clearance  project.  There’s  a new  direction  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  excitement  is  palpable  to  all  of  us. 
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Center  photo:  Mervyn's 
new  distribution  center  in 
Fremont  where  Evergreen 
containers  from  the  Port 
of  Son  Francisco  are 
unloaded.  Upper  right 
photo:  Mary  Ja  Carroll,  at 
right  (Mervyn's  Manager, 
Imports)  and  Samuel  Lin, 
center  (Evergreen)  take  o 
break  from  one  of  their 
many  logistics  meetings. 


U R R E N T S 


MERVYN'S  COMES 

HOME  TO  S.F.  PORT 


rom  the  day  in 
1949,  when 
Mcrvin  G. 
Morris  opened 
his  fit's!  San 
Lorenzo  dry 
goods  store,  to 
this,  when 
Mervyn  5 221 
stores  in  15  states 
ranks  it  at  the  top  of 
national  retailers' 
lists,  one  thing  has 
remained  constant: 
the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  has  been 
Mervyn 's  home  base. 

Growth  transformed  the  soft 
retailer  many  times  over  the 
intervening  years.  Stock  acquisi- 
tions brought  it  into  the  Dayton 
Hudson  coiqDorate  fold.  Far-flung 
stores  created  a wide-spread  dis- 
tribution network.  Its  billions  of 
dollars  in  sales  gave  it  economic 
clout  on  the  global  scale. 

But  Mervyn’s  has  remained 
a company  with  a Bay  Area 
history  and — with  corporate 
headquarters  in  Hayward  only  a 
short  way  down  the  road  from 
Mervin  Morris’s  original  loca- 
tion— a Bay  Area  heart. 

You  do  not,  however, 
become  the  nation’s  largest 
retailer  of  wearing  apparel  and 
soft  goods  by  letting  the  heart 
rule  the  head. 

It  made  internal  business 
sense  for  the  company  to  move 


its  seagoing  import  facility 
from  the  Bay  Area  to  Soutlu'rn 
California  three  years  ago  to 
seiwe  its  Ontario  container 
unloading  ccuiter. 

The  hiatus,  hapi^ily,  was 
brief. 

Memn’s  has  returned  to 
the  Fort  of  San  Francisco. 

In  May,  Evergreen  began 
off-loading  the  firsf  of  a|)proxi- 
mately  1 ,()()()  containers  to  be 
shifted  to  the  Fort  from  Soufh-' 
ern  California  this  year. 

“You  have  to  look 
at  everything  with  a 
business  sense  to 
judge  what  is  the  right 
thing,”  Mai7  Jo 
Carroll,  Manager, 

Imports,  of  the  221- 
store  retailer  said. 

The  shift  of  con- 
tainer cargo  from 
Southern  California  to 
San  Francisco  actually 
is  part  of  what  a big- 
league  basketball 
manager  might 
describe  as  a “triple 
switch”. 

Mervyn’s  has 
opened  a new,  state-of-the-art 
distribution  center  in  Fremont 
— the  first  switch — thus 
releasing  the  15  year-old 
former  distribution  center  in 
Hayward  for  conversion  to  a 
container  facility — the  second 
switch. 

Containers  now  will  be 
broken  in  Hayward  for 
dispersal  to  the  company’s 
new  galaxy  of  four  distribution 
centers,  one  each  in  Fremont 
and  Ontario,  California,  in 
Plano,  Texas  and  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Consequently,  it’s  now 
economically  attractive  for  the 


company  lo  make  the  third 
switch  and  bring  its  container 
business  back  to  Northern 
California. 

“It  worked  out,  business- 
wise,”  Carroll  said,  “that  we 
had  this  facility  right  now  that 
will  fit  our  need,  and  we  had  a 
port  in  the  backyard  that 
would  fit  its  need. 

“Certainly,  moving  the 
whole  process  back  to  this 
area  is  just  easier  to  manage, 
logistically. 


“It’s  just  nice  to  have  it  in 
the  community  in  which  you 
live — that’s  the  icing  on  the 
cake.  The  cake  is  to  have  it 
here;  the  icing  is  to  have  it  be 
your  own  home  port. 

“I  think  that  it’s  a real 
positive  situation  where  you 
can’t  go  wrong.” 

There  are  spin-off  effects 
that  also  will  benefit  San 
Francisco  firms  serving 
Mervyn’s  diverse  importing 
needs. 

San  Francisco’s  Boland 
Trucking  will  see  additional 
business  transporting  the  40 
foot  containers  to  and  from 


O 


come  primarily  from  the 
Orient  via  one  of  Ever- 
green’s established  shipping 
“circles”  of  pacific  ports  of 
call. 

An  intricate,  closely- 
timed  system  collects  tha 
manufactured  wares  at 
dockside  “go  downs"  in  the 
originating  country — 
typically  as  little  as  two  days 
before  shipping — container- 
izes them  and  boards  them 
on  Evergreen  vessels  bound 
for  the  West  coast. 

Immediately  after  its 
release  by  U.S.  Customs — a 
process  which  can  take  from 
two  to  four  days  after  off- 
loading at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco — the  cargo  is  on 
its  way  via  Boland  trucks  to 
Hayward. 

Within  24  hours,  the 
sorted  shipment  is  on  its 
way  to  Mervyn’s  distribution 
centers. 

Following  the  inevitable 
shake-down  period,  Carroll, 
on  whose  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating 
this  involved  process  rests, 
is  convinced  that  shipping 
through  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  “much 
easier  on  all  of  us." 

“We’re  really  excited 
about  this,”  she  concluded. 


the  Port  to  Hayward.  Mervyn’s 
long-standing  relationship 
with  San  Francisco  customs 
broker  Fritz  Companies,  Inc. 
continues,  but  the  broker  no 
longer  needs  to  deal  at  long 
distance  with  the  cargo. 

It  was  land  travel — not 
ocean  transit — that  figured 
significantly  in  Mervyn’s 
decision  to  move  containers 
through  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  instead  of  Southern 
California.  Shipping  through 
here  will  save  Mervyn’s  and 


could  be  four  a day. 

“Again,  you’re  moving 
cargo  faster,  getting  here 
faster;  therefore  you  are  able 
to  process  it  quicker.” 

John  Neudecker,  the  port’s 
Manager  of  Trade  Develop- 
ment, said,  “Using  Bay  Area 
ports  to  serve  the  Bay  Area 
market  makes  perfect  sense. 
Mervyn’s  will  eliminate 
thousands  of  miles  of  unneces- 
sary trucking  over  the  state’s 
highways.  By  following  their 
example,  other  importers  can 


consolidator. 

“Up  here,  I have  the  option 
of  expanding  some  of  that 
responsibility  to  my  staff, 
which  gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  a little  more  involved 
in  the  process. 

“It  also  gives  them  a 
chance  to  make  it  more 
stream-lined  than  I could — 
they  will  see  more  things  than 
one  person  can  see.  The 
coordination  will  be  really 


Boland  miles  and 
hours  of  freeway  travel 
previously  spent  trucking 
containers  from  the  coast 
inland  60  miles  to  Ontario. 

“There  have  been  days,” 
Carroll  said,  “when  it  took  two 
hours,  if  not  longer,  to  get  that 
container  to  the  Ontario  distri- 
bution center.  That  means  the 
trucker  has  to  turn  around  and 
go  another  two  hours  back  to 
the  port  to  get  a container. 

“He  would  average  maybe 
two  containers  a day,  one  in 
the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  where  the  port  here 
in  San  Francisco  is  45  minutes 
from  Hayward  down  Highway 
101  and  across  92.  The  trucker 
easily  has  the  ability  to  double 
that — instead  of  two  a day,  it 


help  not 
only  them- 
selves, but  California’s  envi- 
ronment and  consumers  at  the 
same  time.” 

Neudecker  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  potential  of 
the  new  arrangement  to 
bolster  satellite  support 
services  which  depend  on  the 
cargo  business. 

As  for  Carroll,  a veteran 
Mervyn’s  employee  of  15 
years — 9 years  in  the  import 
office — the  move  presents 
greater  opportunity  to  get  her 
own  staff  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess. “We  have  no  import  office 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  every- 
thing we  do  in  that  area  was 
controlled  through  my  office 
here.  I was  the  only  focal  point 
and  went  down  to  LA  once  a 
month  to  visit  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  my  ware- 
house and  sometimes  my 


enhanced. 

“And,  of  course,  there  are 
the  benefits  born  of  the  close 
physical  proximity  of  the  con- 
tainer plant  to  Carroll’s  import 
division  offices  and  staff. 

‘We  will  be  able  to  walk 
across  the  parking  lot  and  look 
at  the  cartons,”  she  said. 
“Before,  we  had  to  depend  a 
lot  on  asking,  ‘what  does  it 
look  like?”’ 

Mervyn’s  import  business 
represents  approximately  10% 
of  the  retailer’s  volume. 

Carroll  has  seen  the  division 
expand  beyond  relatively  few 
source  countries  in  the  Orient- 
Korea,  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan — to  a much  broader 
and  wider  scale. 

“Now  we  talk  about  Mauri- 
tius, Madagascar  and 
Brunei — all  sorts  of  diverse 
places  in  the  world,”  she  said. 

The  clothing  and  soft 
goods  handled  in  Hayward 
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total  ol  .SlOL’.tKK)  por  busiiu'ss 
(lay  aiul  purchased  inort'  than 
70.1HH)  douKdmuts  pi'r  si'asoii  lor 
cast  aiul  cr(‘\v. 

A sanipli'  ol  tlu'ir 
cxpiMulitiiri's  iiu'ludos  $2.72.') 
per  (lay  oil  cat('rinjj[  for  casts  and 
cri'ws,  $71)8  |)('r  day  on  j^asoline, 
Sl.dhO  i)er  day  in  local  hardware 
stores  for  linnher  and  huildin^j^ 
supplies.  $2.8.').')  per  day  on  car 
rentals,  and  $8,000  per  week  for 
hotel  rooms. 

Multiply  these  recent 
('X|)en(litures  to  the  dozens  of 
films  made  in  San  Francisco 
since  the  invention  of  movinji 
pictures  and  the  economic 
picture  becomes  vivid.  What’s 
also  important  are  some 
intan}j:ible  benefits.  According  to 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Art  Agnos, 
“Wlien  the  beauty  of  our  city  and 
its  waterfront  is  portrayed 
worldwide  in  film,  video  and  TV, 
it  provides  incredible  exposure 
for  promotion  of  tourism  and 
business." 

To  underscore  that  point, 
Mayor  Agnos  recently  formed 
the  F'ilm  and  Video  Arts 
Commission.  The  11-member 
commission’s  job  is  to  bring 
more  film  productions  to  the  San 
P'rancisco  area  and  it  has  just 
installed  a hotline  that  gives 
updates  of  current  productions. 


Robin  Packman.  Ivxi'cutive 
Diiartor  of  the  P'ilm 
Commission,  says  it’s  not  just 
iwenues  to  (he  city  coffers 
that’s  significant  but  the 
('mploynu'nl,  hot('l  taxes, 
incr('as(‘(l  business  at  the  local 
cleaners,  lumber  store  and 
restaurants  that  mean  so 
much  to  this  city.  "1  remember 
one  ei)is()de  of  'Wolf  which 
r('ciuir('d  a pool  of  dead  fish, 
'file  production  company  just 
went  to  a local  fishery  and 
bought  $.3, ()()()  worth  of  fish — 
you  can  imagine  how  happy 
the  local  fishermen  were.”  The 
economic  ripple  doesn’t  stop 
there.  An  increase  in  hotel 
revenues  means  more  money 
to  the  hotel  tax  fund  which 
helps  fund  grants  and  arts 
programs  in  San  Francisco. 


MADE  IN  S.F. 

“1  think  the  waterfront  is 
a natural  backdrop  for  that 
shadowy  genre  of  gloom  and 
doom  known  as  film  noir,” 
says  local  Hollywood  historian 
and  KNBR  radio  talk  show 
host  Jan  Wahl,  who  easily 
rattles  off  almost  a dozen 
made-in-San-Francisco  films  to 
illustrate  her  point.  “Moran  of 
the  I.ady  Ixtty,”  a 1922  film 
that  was  Rudolph  Valentino’s 
first  picture  after  ‘The  Sheik,” 
was  shot  on  San 
Francisco  docks. 

Other  notable 
films  that  co-star  San 
Francisco  include 
“Dark  Passage,” 
thel947  Humphrey 
Bogart  and  I^uren 
Bacall  film;  the 
original  “D.O.A.,” 
made  in  1949,  in 
which  Edmond 
O’Brien  wanders 
around  San 
PTancisco’s 
waterfront  trying  to 
find  out  who  has 


poisoned  him;  and,  of  course, 
“San  P'rancisco,”  the  193() 
classic  featuring  footage  of  the 
Perry  Building  and  the  Bay 
and  Oolden  (late  bridges, 
which  were  in  mid- 
construction  at  the  time.  A 
close  look  reveals  the  (lolden 
(late  without  a roadway. 

'file  Plmbarcadero  was 
used  as  background  in  “'Hie 
Ixidy  from  Shanghai,”  a 1948 
film  starring  Rita  Hayworth 
and  Orson  Welles. 

By  1968  San  PYancisco 
stepped  boldly  out  of  the 
shadows  to  share  star  billing 
in  “Bullitt”  with  Steve 
McQueen,  whose  infamous 
San  PYancisco  car  chase 
spawned  a series  of  imitators. 

P’our  years,  and  countless 
number  of  San  PYancisco  copy- 
cat chase  scenes  later,  a 
Volkswagen  took  a long  walk 
off  a short  pier  in  “What’s  Up 
Doc,”  starring  Barbra 
Streisand  and  Ryan  O’Neal. 

The  emphasis  shifted 
back  to  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  when  the  television 
series  by  that  name  came  to 
town  in  1971  and  stayed  five 
years. 


PORT'S  ROLE 

Dorothy  Schimke, 
Property  Manager  at  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  says  the  Port 
frequently  plays  a supporting 
role  in  all  local  productions, 
regardless  of  whether  port 
property  (which  includes  all 
the  restaurants,  bars,  piers 
and  bridges  bordering  the  7 
1/2  miles  of  waterfront  from 
Fisherman’s  Wharf,  China 
Basin  and  India  Basin  to 
Hunter’s  Point)  is  selected  as 
a location  site. 

Enormous  production 
company  trailers  and  vans  rent 
staging  space  from  the  Port  at 
Piers  26  and  28  where 
equipment  is  stored  and  sets 


are  sometimes  built.  In 
addition,  the  Port  issues 
permits,  notifies  all  impacted 
tenants  of  film  production  and 
ensures  liability  coverages  are 
in  place. 

These  days  there  is  more 
of  a cinema  verite  approach  to 
television  filming  here  with 
“Wolf’  and  “Midnight  Caller,” 
cameras  frequently  showing 
the  Bay  Area  warts  and  all.  An 
old  fishing  boat  docked  at  Pier 
66  and  purchased  from  a local 
fisherman  serves 
as  a movie-set 
home  for  ‘Wolf’ 
star.  Jack  Scalia,  < 

and  extras  are 
often  cast  from 
real  life 

fishermen,  * 


according  to  casting  agent 
Nancy  Hayes. 

San  Francisco’s  piers  are  a 
far  cry  from  Schwabs  Drug 
Store,  where  it’s  said  Lana 
Turner  was  discovered,  but 
one  fisherman  Hayes  took 
from  the  sea  has  gone  on  to 
land  some  meatier  commercial 
roles.  Another  receives  all  his 
calls  for  “extra”  work  at  Red’s 
Java  Hut. 

Hayes  says  she  was 
recently  thanked  by  one 
fisherman  who  showed  up  at 
her  office  with  a feast  of  fresh 
crab  and  shrimp. 
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THE  PORT'S 

STRATEGIC  PLAN 


StraNik  Hh 
(platoUlNi). 


I lishrd  Ihroukdi  tlu*  iiiitiativi' 

I task  iDivt's. 

Strategic  Plan's  History 

Altliouj^h  pol  ls  havo  boon  in 
l)usiiu'ss  Ibr  a lon^  linu“ — 127 
yoars  lor  our  i)ort — it  wasn’t 
until  tlu'  mi(l-198()’s  that  U.S. 
l)orts  lollowod  llu'  load  of 
othor  industrios  and  inoparod 
stratojjric  plans.  A stralof>[ic 
l)lan  is  a manay:onuMit  tool  that 
shan)ons  the  Port’s  focus  and 
sots  diroction.  It  is  not  a land- 
use  |)lan,  nor  a financial  audit, 
nor  a roorKanization  exercise. 
A strategic  iilan  is  a means  to 
optimize  assets  based  on 
detailed  market  analysis  of  the 
Port’s  business  environment, 
and  offers  a com|)elitive 
advantage  to  the  Port. 

In  1988,  the  San  Francisco 
Port  Commission  responded 
to  community  concerns  for  a 
strategic  plan  for  the  Port.  A 
$2()0,0()()  contract  for  consult- 
ants chosen  through  the 
competitive  bidding  process 
was  subsequently  approved  by 
the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supei'visors.  Cresap  Manage- 
ment Consultants,  a local  firm 
who  had  previously  done 
strategic  planning  for  Ports  of 


he  Fort 
of  Sao 
Franciscos 
new 

Mission, 
Goals  and 
Initiatives 
were 
unveiled  recently 
in  special  presen- 
tations before  staff 
press,  focus  groups 
and  civic 
organizations. 


Tlie  Port’s  Strategic  Plan, 
developed  by  the  Port  with  the 
assistance  of  local  firm  Cresap 
Management  Consultants,  is 
the  culmination  of  a $200,000 
study  that  included  over  160 
interviews  (56  focus  group 
members  and  106  individual 
interviews)  and  almost  160 
opinion  surveys. 

After  the  compila- 
tion of  data, 
surveys  and  market 
trends.  Port  Senior 
Staff  clustered  at  a 
local  retreat  and 
hammered  out  the 
new  Mission,  Goals 
and  Initiatives  that 
will  guide  the  Port 
into  the  future. 

Now  the  hard 
part  begins  as  Port 
staff,  under 
Michael  Huerta’s 
direction,  actively 
implement  the 
work  plans  estab- 


South  Carolina,  Baltimore  and 
New  York/New  Jersey,  was 
si'K'cli'd  in  August  1989.  riu'ir 
task  was  to  provide  a slraiglil- 
forward,  unbiased,  “outsiders” 
view  of  the  Port’s  i)resenl 
situation  atul  provide  guidance 
(based  on  raw  market  data 
and  international  business 
trends)  about  its  future 
direction.  Cresap  was  given  a 
"scope  of  services”  for  the 
Pori’s  vStrategic  Plan  which 
was  develoi)c‘d  by  Port  staff 
with  input  from  a 16-member 
Task  Force  of  community  rei> 
resentatives,  tenant  groups 
and  waterfront  users. 

Hard  Look 

Phase  I of  the  Strategic  Plan — 
which  began  in  October  1989 
and  ended  in  March  1990— 
included  a hard  look  at  the 
maritime  business  climate  and 
Pori’s  overall  environment. 
'Phis  phase  ended  with  Port 
staff  developing  a Mission  and 
Goals  statement,  a first  in  the 
Port’s  histoiy.  Task  forces  led 
by  Port  senior  management 
staff  were  subsequently  set  up 
to  implement  the  eight 
initiatives  of  the  new  Mission 
and  Goals. 


To  accomplish  Phase  I of 
the  Strategic  Plan,  Cresap  was 
asked  to  identify,  gather  and 
assess  existing  data  including 
past  studies,  tours  of  all 
facilities,  and  opinion  surveys 
of  157  people.  In  addition,  two 
rounds  of  focus  groups 
totalling  56  people  (Port 
tenants,  customers,  commu- 
nity and  business  groups) 
participated  in  candid  observa- 
tions about  the  Port’s  present 
and  future  direction;  106 
individual  interviews  were 
conducted  with  local  public 
officials,  regulatory  bodies, 
and  all  levels  of  Port  staff. 

New  Mission 

The  result  of  Phase  I was  the 
creation  of  the  Port’s  new 
mission:  “Responsible  for 
creating  a balanced  and 
diverse  waterfront  everyone 
can  be  proud  of,  mindful  of 
tradition  while  looking  toward 
tomorrow.”  Eight  goals  were 
incorporated  as  part  of  that 
mission  statement  and  covers 
the  Port’s  commitment  to 


shipping,  well-planned  devel- 
opment, organizational 
efficiency  and  employee 
participation,  customers  and 
the  public,  public  access, 
water-dependent  industries, 
finance  and  economic  benefits. 
Phase  II  will  see  the  implem- 
entation of  the  new  Mission 
and  Goals  through  the  institut- 
ing of  task  forces  for  each  of 
eight  initiatives. 

Initiatives 

It’s  in  the  implementation  of 
the  new  initiatives  that  Port 
staff  will  have  “hands-on”  in- 
volvement. Eight  task  forces, 
each  operating  under  one 
team  leader  and  composed  of 
staff  from  all  levels,  have  de- 
veloped specific  work  plans, 
budgets  and  completion  dates. 
For  example,  the  Service  Task 
Force — whose  initiative  is  to 
“establish  a service  orientation 
toward  the  Port’s  tenants  and 
customers  from  all  elements 
of  Port  staff’ — is  working  hard 
to  establish  a concrete  data 
base  of  objective  measures  of 


tenant  perceptions.  The  Task 
Force  has  established  that 
there  are  about  20  representa- 
tive groups  of  Port  tenants  and 
have  already  conducted  11 
extensive  interviews  of  that 
group.  Concurrently,  the  Task 
Force  has  devised  a question- 
naire designed  to  encourage 
comments  which  will  be  sent  to 
about  540  Port  tenants.  The 
objective  will  be  to  receive 
responses  from  which  concrete 
recommendations  can  be  made 
to  improve  service  to  tenants. 

“The  Port’s  new  Strategic 
Plan  is  distinguished  by  its  new 
proactive  mission,”  says  Port 
Executive  Director  Michael  P. 
Huerta.  “We  have  consciously 
decided  to  balance  the  Port’s 
diverse  portfolio  instead  of 
apologizing  for  it.  The  new 
Strategic  Plan  reaffirms  a lot  of 
what  we  are  doing  but  with  an 
invigorated  attitude — we  may 
not  be  the  biggest  port,  but  we 
can  strive  to  be  the  best  run 
port.” 
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It's  in  the 

implementation  of  the 
eight  new  initiatives  that 
Port  Staff  will 
have  qiands-on" 
involvement. 
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TH[  COAST  GUARD  THREW  A 
PARTY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
AND  THOUSANDS  OF  LOCAL 
RESIDENTS  CELEBRATED  THE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COAST  GUARD  (LEFT 
PHOTO).  FULL-DRESSED  SHIPS 
FROM  CANADA,  JAPAN,  MEXICO 
AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  HELD  OPEN 
HOUSE  AT  THE  PORT'S  PIER  45.  THE 
LONGEST  LINES  WERE  FOR  THE 
SOVIET  ICEBREAKER  VOLGA,  THE 
FIRST  VISIT  BY  A SOVIET  VESSEL 
SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II. 
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ONE  Of  THE  WORLD'S  PREMIERE  TALL 
SHIPS,  THE  SPANISH  JUAN  SEBASTIAN 
DE  EICANO,  SAILED  UNDER  THE 
GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE  AND  INTO  SAN 
FRANCISCO  BAY  FOR  FIVE  DAYS  OF 
PUBLIC  TOURS.  DOCKED  AT  PIER  35, 
THE  250  FOOT  WHITE-HULLED  ELCANO 
DREW  LONG  LINES  OF  VISITORS  WHO 
MARVELLED  AT  ITS  FOUR  TOWERING 
MASTS  AND  ELEGANT  WOODWORK. 
THE  ELCANO  IS  THE  SPANISH  NAVAL 
AUDEMY  SAIL  TRAINING  SHIP. 
CAPTAIN  PEDRO  QUINONES  AND  HIS 
350  MEMBER  CREW  CAME  TO  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AS  PART  OF  THE  1990 
MIDSHIPMEN  TRAINING  CRUISE. 


THE  PORT  RECENTLY  FINALIZED  TWO  FIVE-YEAR  MARINE 
TERMINAL  AGREEMENTS  WITH  EMPRESA  LINEAS  MARITIMAS 
ARGENTINAS  (ELMA  - RIGHT  PHOTO)  AND  NEDLLOYD  LINES  OF 

ROnERDAM  (BOnOM  PHOTO).  THE  AGREEMENTS  TOOK  EFFECT  LATE  APRIL  AND  MAY,  AND  CONTINUE  THE  PORT'S  LONG-TERM  RELATION- 
SHIPS WITH  TWO  PRESTIGIOUS  SHIPPING  LINES. 

ELMA  IS  ARGENTINA'S  NATIONAL  SHIPPING  LINE  AND  ITS  WEST  COAST  SERVICE  INCLUDES  TRADE  WITH  ARGENTINA,  CHILE,  PERU, 
ECUADOR  AND  URUGUAY.  ELMA  TRANSPORTS  SUCH  COMMODITIES  AS  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  COFFEE;  THE  PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  IS  THE 
WEST  COAST'S  PREMIERE  COFFEE  PORT. 

NEDLLOYD'S  ACTIVITIES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  HAVE  EXPANDED  IN  RECENT  YEARS  WITH  THE  ADDITION  OF  SERVICE  FROM  LATIN 


BOTH  LINES  CONTINUE  TO  USE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CONTAINER  TERMINAL  NORTH  (PIER  80)  WHICH  IS 
OPERATED  BY  CALIFORNIA  STEVEDORE  AND  BALLAST 
COMPANY. 


PORT  GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 

AnotlMr  Pwt  fifit  wts  ttmti 
wImii  iwr  MointtiiaRU  D«p«tnMl 

Frmdsfo't  First  kmmd  G«H 
Tounranwirt.  TW  toira— nt  w«  ImU 
ot  the  Sliorp  Pah  Caarsc  and 
portkipaRts  froM  Evargrata  HUriM 
Corporotioii,  Sarvice  Engiiaariii^  mi 
Southwest  Marhie  slvg^  H aet  with 
Port  employees  and  geests.  Waner 
low  gross  wos  Qiarly  Piaiza  (78k 
wiaoer  low  aet  was  S<ott  Mey.  The 
Port  would  lihe  to  thoah  the  f^wiag 
foils  for  their  coatribatioR: 

Peer  laa  Restoaruat 
The  Origiooi  Afiote's  Restauroat 
The  Buadods  Restaaruat 
Costogaolo's  Restauroat 
Ferry  Phna  Restooraat 
Woterfroot  Restooraat 
Siobod's  Restooraat 
Stoom's  Restooraat 
Tanartioo's  Restooraat 
Swiss  Look  Itofioa  Restooraat 
Pompei's  Grotto 
PierSOIoR 
Wishiag  Wei  Bor 
Fahey's  Bor 
Sob  Froadsro  49ers 
SoR  Froodsto  (jaarts 
Wax  Moseoai 
Ripley's  Befieve  it  or  Not 
HoraUower  Diaiag  Yachts 
Spiaaaker  Soifiag  Reodezvoos  Chorten 
Shirts  Uolmited 
HsheroMa's  Supply 
Uoited  Shel  Fish 
Rad  ood  White  Fleet 
Soo  Froadsco  Soosoge  Co. 

Grow  Distnhotors  Co. 

Servka  Eogiaeeriag  Co. 

Southwest  Moriae,  lac 
Moriae  Tenaiaal  Corp. 

Westero  Roa  Co. 

CoRforoio  Stevedore  8 Bolost  Co. 
Stevedoriag  Services  of  Aarerko 
24HoorNaotaos 
Chorfy  Piazza 
Ship  Dowsoo 

Jim  Bolsham  LII 

Rich  Dooovoa  ! I 

Kathy  Lewis 
Roger  Peters 
Port  of  Soa  Froacisco 
(Michael  Hoerto) 
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Harry  Bridges 


Photographs;  Mark  Snyder 
Historic  Photos  Courtesy  of  ILWU 


hc'  (loalli  of  Il.WlI  I’lvsidcMit  luiioritus  Ilany  HridKos  on  March  30,  1990  is  a cause  of 
);reat  sadness  for  all  of  us  who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him,  and  whose  lives  were 
measurably  improved  by  his  strujjfKle  and  accomplishments.  It  is  a ^reat  loss  to  the 
iMitire  maritime  industiy,  which  benefitted  tremendously  from  the  rational  and  humane 
approach  to  maritime  labor  relations  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 

It  was  a life  tilled  with  painful  struKfjIes  and 
^reat  victories,  aKoniziiifj:  decisions  and  monu- 
mental accomplishments.  3'he  achievements  of 
IlariT  Brid^t's.  and  of  the  remarkably  talented 
>iroup  of  people  who  worked  with  him  to  build 
the  ILWU  are  with  us  every  day,  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  our  lives. 

In  his  commitment  to  militant,  democratic 
trade  unionism,  Harry  represented  the  best  of  the 
generation  of  visionaries  who  built  the  modern  labor  move- 
ment. He  was  in  the  forefront  of  social  movements  for 
equality,  civil  liberties  and  peace,  and  had  a keen  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  organized  working  people  to  use  their 
strength  on  behalf  of  those  less  fortunate  or  less  well- 
situated  than  themselves. 

Harry  spent  many  years  sailing  and  longshoring  out  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Its  sights  and  sounds  were  in  his 
blood.  He  understood  that  the  prosperity  of  the  port  was  the 
bedrock  of  his  members’  well-being.  As  a Port  Commissioner 
he  worked  hard  to  maintain  its  fundamentally  maritime 
character,  and  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  jobs  of  income  it 
generated  for  the  entire  community. 

In  his  memory  we  can  do  no  less. 
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AT  OUR  PORT 


Wherever  your  cargo  must  go,  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  is  your  access  to  the  world. 

• World  class  shipping  lines 

• World  class  railroads 

• World  class  cargo  markets 


For  shipping  information,  call  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  at  (415)  274-0400. 

PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 FAX  (415)  274-0528 


September  / October  1 990 
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San  Francisco's  old  maritime  industry  got  o shot  in  the  orm  recently  with  the  renewal  of 
six  shipping  lines  ond  Nedlloyd's  selection  of  our  port  to  be  its  U.S.  West  Coast  hub  for  Far 
East  and  Latin  American  trade.  The  news  is  a bold  statement  of  Son  Francisco's  thriving 
i'  T shipping  industry,  o focus  made  sharper  under  the  Port's  recent  Strategic  Plan.  ■ With  oil 
signols  pointing  full  steam  aheod  for  the  moritime  division,  the  Port  has  simultaneously  undergone  o period  of  analysis  and 
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Six  New  Shipping  Unes 
Renew  Morine  Controcts 
*ith  Son  Fronclsco 

Container  Terminal  s 
Automated  Gate  System 
Prototype  for  the  Notion 

SPECIAL  REPORT*  6-8 

Rolling  with  o 
Ro  Ro  Carrier 

PORT  TURF  *9-14 

Cruising  into  SF's  Future 

Port's  Rrst  Series  of 
Free  Boy  Boot  Tours 

Nedlloyd  Centralizes  U.S. 
West  Coost  Operations  in 
Son  Froncisco 

Rshermon's  Whorf 

Recent  Events 


self  exominalion.  Toke,  for  instance,  the  Port's  cruise  terminol 
everyone  took  for  granted  the  trofficond  porking  congestion 
whenever  o ship  stopped  at  the  pier,  and  little  was  done  to 
wos  underutilized  when  no  cruise  ship  was  at  dock.  Was  this 
gatewaycityofSanFrandsco'sstaturecouldpresent?Couldn't 


ot  Pier  35.  For  years, 
that  inevitobly  occurred 
?=i  spruce  up  the  old  pier  which 
the  best  that  an  international 
a cHy  which  ranked  omong 


the  world's  favorite  destinations  create  o vibrant  focal  point  on  the  woterfront  for  all  people  to  enjoy...vflth  or  without  o vessel 
ot  pier?  ■ Those  ore  the  kinds  of  questions  we  are  asking  at  the  Port,  because  o waterfront  as  special  as  ours  demorwls 
contemporary  answers,  not  romantic  illusions.  Because  o notional  treasure  like  Fisherman's  Whorf  deserves  to  be  looked  at  ? 
onew  and  given  a fresh  appearonce  (see  page  13);  because  a new  cruise  terminal  in  on  emerging  neighbarhood  tuokessense^ 
for  the  community  and  the  Port  (page  9);  ond  becouse  the  Port's  container  terminal  gates  could  be  mode  so  efficient  ond 
modernized  they  become  o prototype  for  the  rest  ofthe  notiGn  {page:5).  Aswiths;  : 

any  growth  ond  chonge,  some  1.,^-.-  growing  pains  may  occur.  We  invite  you  tp  wctf k with 

us...and  together  create  o dynamic  waterfront  Son  froncisco  was  destined  to 
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hen  you  think  of  strategy,  you 
generally  think  of  football  games  or 
advertising  slogans.  Today's  ports 


also  need  to  think  strategically  and  we  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  have  been  spending  a lot  of  time  on  strategy.  In 
the  first  phase  of  our  strategic  plan,  we  outlined  ambitious 
goals  for  increasing  our  cargo  base,  providing  facilities  for  all 
water-dependent  industries  and  providing  a high  level  of 
service  to  our  customers.  We  also  established  goals  for 
balanced  and  well-planned  development  and  the  financial 
health  of  the  Port.  Implementing  these  plans  is  where 


mHAElP.HUCRTA 
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strategy  enters  the  picture.  How  can  we  increase  our  cargo  base  when 


our  size  limits  our  market  power?  How  can  we  make  service  enhance- 
ments when  these  cost  money  and  there  are  many  demands  on  a shrink- 
ing pool  of  Port  resources?  You  can  start  to  see  the  answers  to  these 
questions  by  looking  at  some  of  the  things  we  have  been  up  to  in  the  past 
few  months. 

We  recently  announced  that  Nedlloyd  Line  selected  San  Francisco’s 
North  Container  Terminal  (Pier  80)  to  be  its  U.S.  West  Coast  hub.  This  is 
part  of  a global  restructuring  of  Nedlloyd’s  worldwide  operations  from  a 
series  of  parallel  services  to  a hub-and-spoke  operation  similar  to  that 
used  by  most  airlines.  But  for  a hub-and-spoke  facility  to  work,  there 
must  be  a high  level  of  commitment  to  operations  and  service.  We 
worked  with  the  terminal  operator.  Metropolitan  California  Stevedore 
Company,  and  together  came  up  with  a strategy  involving  a major 
restructuring  of  the  terminal’s  operations.  We  also  used  our  size  to  our 
advantage.  Small  ports  can  sometimes  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  their  customers.  We  showed  it  would  work  and  Nedlloyd  agreed.  The 
result  is  a major  piece  of  new  business  for  the  Bay  Area. 

Over  at  South  Container  Terminal  (Piers  94-96) , we  supported  the 
efforts  of  Stevedoring  Services  of  America,  the  terminal  operator,  to 
automate  the  gate  complex.  The  Port  did  the  major  construction  and  SSA 
designed  and  installed  the  computer  system.  The  International 
Longshore  and  Warehousemen’s  Union  worked  with  SSA  on  operating 
procedures  and  the  result  is  a state-of-the-art  gate  that  we  think  will  be 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  productive  anywhere. 

At  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  we  have  been  spending  time  and  money  on 
sprucing  up  one  of  California’s  most  popular  tourist  attractions.  In  the 
coming  months,  tourists  will  see  a cleaner  and  friendlier  Wharf  area. 
Hopefully,  that  will  also  improve  business  for  the  Port  tenants  there  and 
the  Port  will  share  in  the  improvement.  We  think  the  investment  will  be 
worth  it. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  new  strategy.  There’s  a lot  more  to 
come.  You  will  be  seeing  and  hearing  about  exciting  new  projects  and 
many  of  you  will  be  working  with  us  closely  and  sharing  in  the  results  of 
new  Port  projects.  We’re  still  the  old  Port  but  with  a new  face.  We’re 
proud  of  our  heritage  but  we’re  looking  toward  the  future.  1 think  you 
will  all  like  the  change. 


CURRENTS 


Ovtf  tkc  yeors, 
Nfdlloyd's  ships  hove 
mode  mony  moiden  colls 
to  the  Son  Frondsco  Boy 
Axeo,  and  the 
strengthened  friendship 
between  the  Pori  ond 
shipping  line  has  reoped 
big  dividends  for  oil. 


VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE 

MAJOR  SHIPPING  UNES 
RENEW  SE  CONTRACTS 


/this  year  of  1990  is  any  indication  of  what  the 
decade  holds  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  then  the 
recent  marine  terminal  renewal  of  six  shipping  lines 
earlier  this  year  can  only  be  the  start  of  bigger  and 
better  times  for  this  gateway  city 


Din  ronowinK  agree- 
ments with  shipping 
lines  whose  vessels 
cover  all  world  routes, 
the  Port  negotiated  improved 
terms  and  better  conditions  than 
were  previously  entered  into 
with  all  the  lines.  Under  the  new 
agreements,  wharfage  will  be 
assessed  on  a per-TEU  basis  ac- 
cording to  a sliding  scale,  a sys- 
tem that  eases  administration 
and  facilitates  long  range  finan- 
cial planning  for  both  the  line 
and  the  Port. 

“Securing  the  continued 
business  and  confidence  of  our 
shipping  customers  will  allow 
the  Port  to  proceed  with  an  ag- 
gressive capital  improvement 
plan  which  will  enhance  our  po- 
sition in  the  highly  competitive 


container  shipping  market,” 
said  Port  Executive  Director 
Michael  P.  Huerta.  As  outlined 
in  the  Port’s  new  Strategic 
Plan,  the  Port  must  embark  on 
a major  capital  improvement 
program  which  includes  new 
crane  purchases  and  tunnel 
modification  projects  to  speed 
high-cube  double  stack  trains 
from  Port  container  facilities 
to  inland  rail  routes. 

EVERGREEN: 

The  world’s  largest  container 
shipping  company  and  the 
Port’s  largest  customer,  Ever- 
green Marine  Corporation  of 
Taipei,  Taiwan  has  called  at 
the  Port  since  1979.  With  a 
present  fleet  of  66  vessels  and 
revenues  over  $1.5  billion.  Ev- 
il ergreen  has  become  one  of 
V the  fastest  growing  shipping 
1 lines  since  Chairman  Y.  F. 

I Chang  founded  the  Taiwanese 
company  in  1968.  Evergreen 
' began  West  Coast  service  in 
1976  and  expects  to  expand  its 
Pacific  fleet.  Larger  vessels 
are  also  planned  for  the  San 
Francisco  service  where  Ever- 
green conducts  trade  with  Ja- 
pan, Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and 
other  Far  East  ports.  Ever- 
green calls  at  San  Francisco 
South  Container  Terminal 
(Pier  96)  operated  by  Steve- 


doring Services  of  America. 

NAVICANA: 

Ecuador’s  national  flag  line, 
Naviera  Interamericana 
Navicana  S.A.  of  Guayaquil, 
has  called  at  San  Francisco 
since  1982.  The  relationship 
was  further  strengthened  in 
1986  when  the  Ports  of  San 
Francisco  and  Guayaquil  en- 
tered a sister-port  relationship 
to  provide  mutual  support  and 
assistance  in  developing  trade 
between  the  two  ports.  From 
San  Francisco,  Navicana 
serves  Mexico,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Chile,  and  is  a ma- 
jor carrier  of  South  American 
coffee.  San  Francisco  is  the 
largest  coffee-importing  port 
on  the  U.S.  West  Coast. 
Navicana  calls  at  San  Fran- 
cisco North  Container  Termi- 
nal (Pier  80)  operated  by  Met- 
ropolitan California  Stevedore 
Co.  and  is  represented  in  Cali- 
fornia by  Lavino  Shipping 
Agencies. 

SPLOSNA: 

Splosna  Plovba  of  Portoroz, 
Yugoslavia  has  called  at  San 
Francisco’s  port  for  almost  30 
years.  One  of  Yugoslavia’s 
main  national  shipping  compa- 
nies, Splosna’s  vessels  from 
the  U.S.  West  Coast  trade  not 


^‘Securing  the 
continued  business 
and  confidence  of  our 
shipping  customers 
allow  the  Port  to 
proceed  with  an 
aggressive  capital 
improvement  plan.  ” 

Bill  JeHer  of  ElMA  (left  photo,  cootor] 
renews  Port  of  SF  raotroct. 


NEDLLOYD: 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  and 
; most  diversified  transportation 

companies,  Nedlloyd  Lines  of 
\ Rotterdam  is  also  a pioneer  in 

transshipment  hub  operations 
(see  story  on  page  12) 
Nedlloyd’s  activities  in  San 
i Francisco  have  expanded  in 

1 recent  years  with  the  addition 

; of  service  from  Latin  America 

f and  more  emphasis  on  the 

Australian  market  in  the 
[ Around-the-World  service.  Ma- 

1 jor  Nedlloyd  commodities  go- 

c ing  through  the  Port  of  San 

Francisco  include  agricultural 
, and  construction  machinery, 

' and  coffee.  Nedlloyd  will  con- 

tinue to  use  San  Francisco’s 
North  Container  Terminal. 


GRANCOLOMBIANA: 

Flota  Mercante  Grancolom- 
biana  (Granco)  is  the  national 
flag  ship  of  Columbia  and  is 
also  a long-time  customer  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 
Granco  imports  coffee  to  San 
Francisco  and  loads  up  on 
peas  and  beans  for  the 
homebound  voyage.  Granco 
will  continue  to  call  at  the 
Port’s  South  Container  Termi- 
nal and  its  agents  are  Lavino 
Shipping  Agencies. 

; ElMA: 

! Empresa  Lineas  Maritimas 

I Argentinas  (ELMA)  is 

; Argentina’s  national  shipping 

line  and  its  west  coast  service 
' includes  trade  with  Argentina, 

; Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Uru- 

guay. ELMA  transports  such 
^ commodities  as  vegetable 

seeds  and  coffee  and  calls  at 
the  Port’s  North  Container 
^ Terminal. 


only  with  Yugoslavia  but 
with  other  major 
Mediterranean  ports  in 
Spain,  Italy  and  Greece. 
Furniture  and  building  ma- 
terials are  brought  in  to 
San  Francisco  and  cotton, 
fruit  and  nuts  are  reloaded 
for  the  homebound  voy- 
ages. Splosna  continues  to 
call  at  the  South  Container 
Terminal  and  is  repre- 
sented on  the  West  Coast 
by  Lavino  Shipping  Agencies. 


CURRENTS 
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Fully  automated  gates, 
with  the  newest  TV, 
mtefcom  and  computer 
Rnk-ups,  provide  the 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

INCREASING  EFFICIENCY 
AT  THE  GATES 


he  Fort  of  San 
Francisco  has 
put  finishing 
touches  on  a 
two-year,  $2.6 
million  dollar 
gate  improve- 
ment project  at  San 
Francisco  South 
Container  Terminal 
(Piers  94/96). 


Tlie  improvements  were  designed 
to  increase  efficiency  at  Northern 
California’s  busiest  public  container 
temiinal. 

A new  container  parking  area 
was  developed  outside  the  terminal 
gates,  and  lighting  of  the  adjacent 
roadway  was  improved.  Power 
lines  have  been  undergrounded  to 
increase  safety  and  improve  traffic 


fiow  within  the  facility.  New 
conduit  systems  have  been 
installed  to  accommodate 
modern  computer,  communi- 
cations and  video  equipment. 

At  the  gate,  incoming 
lanes  have  been  expanded 
from  three  to  eleven  — eight 
for  containers  and  three  for 
bobtails.  The  eight  container 
lanes  pass  through  a new 
inspection  canopy  with  four 
electronically  served  check-in 
booths.  Exit  lanes  have  been 
expanded  from  two  to  four. 

New  equipment  pedestals 
have  been  installed  at  all  lanes 
for  intercom  printers  and 
video  camera  equipment. 
Provisions  have  also  been 
made  for  future  installation  of 
Automatic  Data  Interchange 
antennae  and  transponders. 

The  improvements  will 
enable  the  operator,  Stevedor- 
ing Services  of  America,  to 
introduce  newly  designed 
receiving  and  delivery  sys- 
tems. Procedures,  introduced 


at  South  I'erminal  for  the  first 
time  anywhere,  will  employ 
the  most  modern  data  process- 
ing systems  to  speed  trucking 
through  the  facility.  Truck 
drivers  will  be  able  to  remain 
in  their  vehicles  at  all  times 
during  their  transactions  and 
most  paperwork  will  be 
eliminated. 

With  these  improvements, 
South  Terminal  joins  its  next 
door  neighbor  among  the 
ranks  of  automated  container 
terminals.  San  Francisco 
North  Container  Terminal, 
operated  by  Metropolitan 
California  Stevedore,  was 
modernized  in  1986.  With  both 
of  its  terminals  now  offering 
electronic  truck  processing 
systems,  San  Francisco  has 
increased  its  total  container 
handling  capacity.  This  is  seen 
as  an  important  first  step 
toward  its  strategic  goal  to 
increase  container  shipping  at 
the  Port. 


fastest  truck  pracessing 
possible. 


> .5 


WALLENIUS  LINES 


ROLLING  WITH  A RO-RO  CARRIER 


long  the  world's  sea  lanes,  the  technology  of  man  has  been 
responsible  for  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels  the  world 
has  ever  known. 


■i  H Huge  aircraft 
|l  ■ carriers  and  oil 

tankers  are  probably 
the  best  known,  but 
among  the  most 
sophisticated,  in 
both  their  design 
and  operation,  are  the  automo- 
bile cargo  ships  known  as  ro- 
ro,  short  for  “roll  on-roll  off.” 

These  behemoths,  two 
football  fields  long  and  12 
stories  high,  are  often  referred 
to  as  “floating  parking  lots.” 
Curiously,  however,  the 
average  person  knows  little 
about  them,  even  though  the 
car  he  drives  may  have  been 
launched  onboard  one.  There 
are  several  ro-ro  companies 
operating  on  an  international 
scale,  but  one  of  the  largest 
(and  certainly  best  known  in 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco)  is 
the  Wallenius  Lines,  a Swed- 
ish company  whose  agent  in 
the  City  is  the  Fred  F.  Noonan 


Company,  Inc. 

The  story  of  automobile 
carriers  dates  back  to  the 
1950’s,  when  Americans 
developed  a taste  for  small 
European  cars,  particularly 
VoUcswagons.  Before  then, 
there  had  simply  been  no  need 
for  dedicated  vehicles  to  carry 
autos  across  the  oceans.  But 
all  that  changed  in  1956,  when 
Wallenius  Lines,  through  the 
strategic  vision  of  its  founder, 
Olof  Wallenius,  signed  a 5- 
year  contract  with  Volkswagen 
to  handle  all  of  its  American 
exports. 

In  order  to  carry  this 
trade,  Wallenius  built  the  first 
of  its  special  car  carriers,  the 
Rigoletto  and  Traviata  (Olof 
Wallenius  was  a great  opera 
lover).  These  were  hardly 
large,  by  today’s  standards; 
they  held  a mere  290 
Volkswagons.  Nor  were  they 
yet  totally  dedicated  to  cars; 


their  lower  decks  often  held 
general  cargo,  like  steel, 
vegetable  oil,  and  coal.  And 
they  had  one  huge  limitation; 
the  cars  had  to  be  hoisted  on 
to,  and  off,  the  ship  by  crane. 
“In  those  days,”  recalls  Tom 
Lucas,  in  charge  of  super 
cargo  for  Fred  F.  Noonan 
Company,  Inc.,  “we  used  to 
have  to  lift  one  car  off  at  a time 
with  a winch.  It  could  take 
days  to  unload  a shipment.” 
But  despite  aU  their  limita- 
tions, these  early  ships  were 
the  first  generation  of  auto 
transports,  the  direct  ances- 
tors of  the  floating  garages 
of  today. 

Imiovation  came  quickly. 
Within  a few  years,  as 
American’s  appetite  for 
European  cars  increased,  so 
did  the  number  and  carrying 


(continued  on  page  7) 


Above:  General  Motor 


autos  ready  to  roll  onto 


the  Wollenhis  corner  to 


SPECIAL 


'Wolknius  Lines' . . . 
pcrtnership  with  the  Port 
CTeotes  jobs,  diversifies  the 
lo<ol  esonomy,  expands  U.S. 

trode  opportunities  and 
reinforces  SF  as  the  nation's 
major  business  gateway  to 
the  Pacific  Rim." 


RO-RO 

i OHliHuttl  from  ftiif’ir  (O 

capai'ily  ol  lhc‘  W'allfiiius  llc'c  t. 
Arouiitl  this  time,  Olol  Wallciiius 
had  anotlu'f  idc'a;  l)uil(i  a shij) 
with  a lamp  U'ailiiiK  Irom  lhc‘ 
pit*r  into  the'  holds,  with  ooimoct- 
in>»  ramps  loading  to  otlior 
docks,  so  that  vcdiiclcs  could  be 
driven  (rolled)  on,  oil,  and 
throiiKh  the'  vessel.  By  19(>1, 
Wallenius  Lines  be^an  usiiifj: 
tlu'se  nc'w  vessels,  which  were 
so  revolutionary  that  Lloyd’s  had 
ditficulty  classifying  them.  The 
a^e  -of  the  ro-ro  ship  had  befjun. 

Loday,  the  largest  ro-ros  are 
able  to  transport  more  than 
d,(HK)  automobiles  at  once.  “And 
we  can  process  a fidl  load  of  cars 
in  a single  day."  says  birs 
Adamson,  Vice  President  of 
Noonan  Company.  “Because  we 
frequently  have  to  load  and 
discharge  simultaneously,  we 
now  have  two  ramps,  midships 
and  astern,  to  avoid  two-way 
traffic  on  a single  ramp.” 

Of  course,  as  the  ships  have 
taken  larger  and  larger  cargoes, 
increasingly  huge  marshalling 
areas  have  been  required  on 
land,  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  dedicated  terminals.  In 
this  as  well,  Wallenius  Lines  has 
led  the  way. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  A RO-RO 
CARRIER  IS  AN  INSTANT 
SNAPSHOT  OF  WORLD  TRADE. 

She  seems  to  be  in  perpetual 
motion,  sailing  from  port  to  port 
and  following  the  sun  westward 
in  a vast  trading  circle  that 
roughly  parallels  Magellan’s 
voyage  (except  that  now,  the 
Panama  and  Suez  Canals  make 
the  trip  somewhat  shorter!)  A 
typical  journey  might  read  like 
this:  load  up  with  new  Mercedes 
Benzes  in  Bremerhaven,  West 
Germany;  unload  them  16  days 
later  at  Noonan’s  facility  at  Pier 
70,  in  San  Francisco  (from 
where  they  will  be  taken  for 
cleaning  to  South  San  Francisco, 
then  moved  to  dealerships  all 
over  the  Bay  Area) ; load  up  with 


some  American  cars,  perhaps 
manufactured  at  Central 
Motors’  Fremont  plant  and 
destined  for  Taiwan  11  days 
later  (last  year,  Wallenius 
moved  25,000  GM  cars 
through  San  Francisco  to  the 
Far  East);  on  to  Portland  and 
Vancouver,  to  discharge  more 
Mercedes;  then  to  Yokohama, 
in  Japan,  to  load  up  with 
Toyotas  and  Mazdas  bound 
for  Europe,  where  the  demand 
for  small,  good  gas-mileage 
cars  are  even  stronger  than 
here  in  the  U.S.;  and  the 
journey  starts  all  over  again. 

What  are  these  ships  like? 
Consider,  for  example,  the 
Falstaff,  part  of  a Wallenius 
fleet  of  nine  that  includes  her 
sister  ships  Tristan,  Isolde, 
Madam  Butterfly,  Medea, 
Figero,  Carmen,  and  Atlantic 
Concert.  The  statistics  tell  part 
of  the  story;  the  $45  million 
Falstaff  was  built  in  Japan  in 
1985,  and  measures  199 
meters  long  and  60  meters  tall 
from  waterline  to  top  deck. 
She’s  52,000  tons  of  steel, 
divided  into  thirteen  floor 
decks  carrying  up  to  6,380 
cars  in  more  than  577,000 
square  feet  of  (virtually)  pillar- 
free  parking  areas.  Finding  a 


parking  spot  on  the  Falstaff  is 
considerably  easier  than 
finding  one  in  San  Francisco’s 
Financial  District. 

Not  only  that,  but  several 
of  the  decks  are  hoistable  and 
specifically  strengthened,  so 
that  larger  vehicles,  such  as 
tractors,  trucks,  cranes,  and 
sailing  vessels,  ranging  up  to 
20  feet  tall  and  200  tons  in 
weight,  can  be  accommodated. 
Even  small  jet  fighters  are 
known  to  have  been  carried. 

But  the  numbers  do  not 
convey  everything.  The  young 
Swedish  crew  of  nineteen  — 
surprisingly  scant  for  such  an 
operation,  but  then  again, 
everything  from  ballast  control 
to  air  circulation  to  floor 
hoisting  is  computerized  — 
has  a tough  job,  especially 
during  arrivals  and  departures, 
but  Wallenius  has  made  life  at 
sea  as  comfortable  as  possible 
for  them.  Above  the  13  noisy, 
drafty  decks  where  the  cars 
are  stored  are  two  additional 
decks  where  the  noise  stops 
and  the  crew  lives  in  ease 
and  comfort.  There,  a sailor 
can  relax  and  virtually  forget 
that  he  is  thousands  of  miles 
from  home. 

Crew  quarters  are  small 


but  comfortable,  resembling 
college  dormitory  rooms,  and 
there  is  a swimming  pool, 
well-stocked  library  and  movie 
projection  studio,  and  even  a 
small  but  fully-equipped 
gymnasium.  The  Captain’s 
quarters  are  as  luxurious  as 
most  corporate  boardrooms; 
a member  of  the  Wallenius 
family  is  an  interior  decorator 
with  a taste  for  teak  and 
fine  art. 

And  the  food  is,  to  say  the 
least,  Swedish  hearty.  A 
typical  breakfast  is  chicken 
omelets,  while  lunch  might  be 
a potato  and  sausage  casse- 
role. For  dinner,  hungry 
sailors  can  look  forward  to  a 
platter  of  beef  stroganoff  over 
rice  with  plenty  of  flatbread 
and  fine  cheeses.  It’s  a lucky 
thing  the  crew  has  exercise 
bicycles  to  work  out  on! 

The  bridge,  12  stories 
above  the  water,  is  the  nerve 
center  of  the  entire  operation, 
where  Captain  Anders 
Granholm  presides.  While  she 
is  in  U.S.  waters,  the  Falstaff 
flies  the  Swedish  and  Ameri- 
can flags,  but  in  an  overhead 
rack  on  the  bridge  are  the 
flags  of  four  dozen  other  port 


of  call,  as  far-flung  as  Oman, 
Panama  and  Sri  Lanka. 
Besides  him  near  the  wheel. 
Captain  Granholm  has  a map 
of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
showing  its  primary  shipping 
lanes  and  precautionary 
areas,  and  scattered  else- 
where are  his  other  books 
and  periodicals,  ranging  from 
a battered  copy  of  “Ocean 
Passages  of  the  World”  to  the 
latest  National  Weather 
Service  offshore  weather 
forecast  for  Northern  Califor- 
nia. 

Captain  Granholm  has 
been  skipper  of  the  Falstaff 
for  less  than  one  year,  but 
says  he  loves  his  job  and  that 
there  are  “never  any  prob- 
lems in  San  Francisco.” 
Piloting  a huge  ship  like  the 
Falstaff,  says  Granholm,  “has 
a lot  of  challenges,  especially 
during  fog  and  in  strong 
winds.”  The  Falstaff  has  the 
advantage  of  a bowthruster, 
Granholm  says,  “but  it  also 
has  a large  wind  surface,  kind 
of  like  a big  hotel.  You  have 
to  watch  the  speed  and 
direction  of  the  wind  very 
carefully,  because  the  wind  is 
liable  to  push  you  around, 
and  you  can  easily  run 
aground.” 

If  Granholm  has  con- 
cerns, you’d  never  know  it 


from  observing  him  on  the 
bridge.  Dressed  in  a wind- 
breaker,  binoculars  in  hand, 
Granholm  takes  effortless 
command,  lining  up  his  sights 
with  a tall  steering  pole  on  the 
ship’s  prow  and  quietly  issuing 
orders  to  the  quartermaster  at 
the  wheel.  Granholm  also  stays 
in  constant  radio  contact  with 
the  Silver  Eagle,  the  tugboat 
that  follows  the  Falstaff 
throughout  her  Bay  journey. 

‘We  help  him  away  from 
the  dock  when  he’s  ready  to 
sail,  then  follow  him  down  to 
the  city  and  help  him  into  Pier 
70,”  says  Charles  Lavool,  the 
tug’s  skipper.  Lavool  admits 
that  “the  Falstaff  is  a pretty  big 
ship,”  but  adds  confidently,  “the 
Silver  Eagle  is  the  biggest  tug 
in  the  Bay,  so  this  doesn’t 
present  any  special  challenges. 
It’s  kind  of  a run-of-the-mill 
job.” 

Run-of-the-mill  also  seems 
to  be  the  approach  the  long- 
shoremen take  toward  on-  and 
off-loading  the  cars.  At  Pier  70, 
a few  dozen  of  them  are  waiting 
for  the  Falstaff,  drinking  coffee 
from  thermos  bottles  on  a chilly 
morning.  They’re  ready  to  off- 
load the  Mercedes,  B]\Ws, 


Volvos  and  Massey 
Fergusen  tractors  into  the 
22-acre  parking  area,  as  soon 
as  the  delicate  docking  ' 
procedures  are  completed  ^ 
and  the  ramp  has  been 
lowered  into  position.  It’s 
routine,  efficient  work,  ’ 

and  it  has  to  be  done  quickly 
— for  tomorrow  at  dawn,  the 
Falstaff  is  off  on  the  next  leg 
of  her  journey. 

What  do  these  regular  t ^ 
visits  by  ro-ro  carriers  mean 
for  San  Francisco? 

“Wallenius  Lines  is  one  of 
the  world’s  most  respected 
ocean  carriers.  They’re  a » 
cornerstone  in  San 
Francisco’s  tradition  as  one 
of  America’s  most  diverse  ’'j 
cargo  handling  ports,”  says  , 
Roger  Peters,  Acting  Direc- 
tor  of  Maritime  Affairs  at  the  y 
Port  of  San  Francisco.  In 
fact,  about  $750,000  of 
revenue  fi'om  activities  at  a; 
Pier  70  is  generated  to  the 
Port  each  year,  making  » 
Wallenius  Lines  a profitable.  ^ 
as  well  as  respected,  partner  ^ 
for  the  City  and  the  Port.  It’s  ^ 
clear  that  partnership,  which 
creates  jobs,  diversifies  the 
local  economy,  expands  U.S.  ' v 
trade  opportunities,  and 
reinforces  San  Francisco  as 
the  nation’s  major  business  4^ 
gateway  to  the  Pacific  Rim.  is 


a good  one. 
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CRYSTAL  DAYS  AHTAD 


CRUISING  INTO  SFS  RITURE 


TKc  GysToI  Hormofly 
(pktvred)  may  have 
loond  h«f  home  in  San 
Frondsco  this  summer, 
but  SF  Pori  officials  are 
convinced  they  can  find  a 
better  'home'  for  the 
locol  cruise  terminol  and 
are  looking  at  Piers 
30/32  along  the  central 
waterfront. 


t is  highly  appropriate  that  the  world's  most 
luxurious  cruise  ship  would  launch  its  inaugural 
cruise  from  the  world's  most  luxurious  city. " 

— Arthur  Rodney.  President,  Crystal  Cruises 


The  “Crystal  Age” 
recently  dawned 
on  San  Francisco’s 
waterfront  when 
the  sumptuous 
$200  million 
Crystal  Harmony  made  her 
inaugural  voyage  through  the 
Golden  Gate  to  dock  at  the 
Port’s  Pier  35. 

Homeported  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  summer,  the  first 
ship  of  the  NYK  (Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha)  owned  Crystal  Cruises 
will  make  four  12-day  cruises  to 
Alaska  at  prices  ranging  from 
around  $3,000  - $11,000  per  pas- 
senger. That  translates  to  a top 


rate  of  around  $950  per  day, 
complete  with  penthouse 
suites  and  private  verandahs, 
three  gourmet  restaurants, 
two  pools  (one  with  a swim-up 
bar),  simulated  golf  course, 
shopping  mall,  stained  glass 
atrium  and  the  first  Ceasar’s 
Palace  floating  casino. 

San  Francisco  celebrated 
its  newest  guest  cruise  ship 
with  a July  23  Homeporting 
ceremony  attended  by  Mayor 
Art  Agnos  that  drew  over  350 
officials  and  residents  to  the 
Port’s  Passenger  Cruise  Ter- 
minal at  Pier  35.  The  grand 
white  ship  loomed  large 


against  the  gray  overcast  San 
Francisco  skyline  that  morn- 
ing, but  despite  the  foreboding 
weather,  an  air  of  optimism 
hovered  around  the  Crystal 
Harmony  as  Port  officials  and 
local  residents  marvelled  at 
this  latest  addition  to  the 
waterfront. 

For  San  Francisco,  the 
cruise  industiy  is  one  that 
evokes  romantic  memories 
and  practical  fiscal  dollars.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  passenger 
service  industiy  contributes 
over  $45  million  per  year  to 
the  local  economy.  With  a 
homeporfed  ship,  the  local 
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to  study  alternative  uses  for  the 
old  terminal  after  the  new  ter- 
minal on  30/32  is  built. 

DIVERSITY: 

With  the  Port’s  modern  con- 
tainer handling  facilities  located 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  city 
where  there  is  ample  room  to 
grow,  and  with  commercial 
enterprises  like  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  and  Pier  39  faring  well 
on  the  northern  waterfront,  the 
Port  can  direct  its  attention  to 
San  Francisco’s  central  water- 
front where  older  finger  piers 
lie  adjacent  to  the  city’s  thriving 
financial  districts.  Although 
rendered  obsolete  for  modem 
container  uses,  the  piers  are 
presently  used  for  breakbulk 
handling  and  storage  (such  as 
newsprint  and  coffee)  as  well  as 
a Foreign  Trade  Zone. 

In  instances  where  the 
piers  are  condemned  or  not 
suitable  for  modern  maritime 
use  such  as  Piers  30/32,  the 
Port  has  focused  its  attention  to 
creating  public  access  and  wa- 
ter-oriented business  uses  that 
will  draw  more  people  to  the 
waterfront.  With  one  of  the 
world’s  most  beautiful,  diverse 
waterfronts  on  our  shores,  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  is  com- 
mitted to  creating  opportunities 
for  more  San  Franciscans  to  ex- 
perience this  valuable  resource. 


economy  benefits  as  soon  as 
passengers  arrive  via  the  San 
Francisco  Airport  and  contin- 
ues with  the  hotel,  dining  and 
entertainment  spending  that 
most  cruise  passengers  incur 
before  or  after  their  boat 
cruise.  San  Francisco  is  consis- 
tently ranked  in  the  top  five  fa- 
vorite cruise  destinations  in 
the  world  — sometimes  rank- 
ing first  or  second  — and  this 
fact  was  mentioned  promi- 
nently in  the  recent  public 
hearings  the  Port  held  on  its 
existing  cruise  Terminal  at 
Pier  35. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  CRUISES 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  San 
Francisco  Port  Commission 
held  public  hearings  on  the 
adequacy  of  Pier  35  to  meet 
growth  needs  of  the  cruise 
industry  and  debated  the 
need  for  a new  terminal  at 
Piers  30/32.  The  existing 
Cruise  Terminal  at  Pier  35  is 
located  in  the  northern  water- 
front by  Pier  39  and 
Fisherman’s  Wharf.  Although 
considered  by  some  to  be  an 
ideal  location  for  a cmise  ter- 
minal, many  local  businesses 
and  residents  complained  of 
the  parking  and  traffic  conges- 
tion which  invariably  occurred 
whenever  a cruise  ship  ar- 
rived. 

In  advance  of  the  public 
hearing.  Port  staff  issued  the 
“San  Francisco  Cruise  Passen- 
ger Terminal  Assessment” 
which  concluded: 


' •‘'I 


• a new  or  substantially 
upgraded  cruise  terminal 
would  provide  civic,  eco- 
nomic and  indirect  public 
benefits  for  the  city; 

• increased  cruise  ser- 
vice to  San  Francisco  is 
dependent  upon  aggres- 
sive marketing  and 
changing  the  federal  laws 
which  constrain  it; 

• although  there’s  no  evi- 
dence that  a new  cruise 
terminal  by  itself  would 
result  in  increased  cruise 
service  to  the  city,  the 
cruise  industry  requires 

improvements  to  better  serve 
the  industry  and  its  passen- 
gers; 

• the  terminal  should  be  more 
active  in  idle  periods. 

The  well-attended  public 
hearing  at  the  Pier  35  Passen- 
ger Cruise  Terminal  in  May  of 
this  year  resulted  in  an  unani- 
mous Port  Commission  vote 
directing  staff  to  draft  a Re- 
quest for  Proposals  (RFP)  for 
an  international  cruise  termi- 
nal at  Piers  30/32.  The  central 
waterfront  cruise  terminal 
with  ancillary  business  uses 
will  be  located  on  the  largest 
undeveloped  commercial  par- 
cel of  Port  land  — the  piers 
were  rendered  unusable  after 
a fire  ravaged  the  lot  many 
years  ago  — and  is  situated  in 
a neighborhood  evolving  from 
industrial  to  resi- 
dential. 

In  addition 
to  drafting  the 
scope  of  services 
for  the  new 
cruise  terminal 
RFP,  Port  staff  is 
also  developing 
a work  plan  to 
study  interim 
uses  and  im- 
provements to 
the  existing  ter- 
minal at  Pier  35 
(since  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a new 
terminal  will  not 
be  ready  for  at 
least  five  years) 
as  well  as  a plan 
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FREE  BOAT  TOURS 
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Tke  free  boy  boot  fours 

will  feoture  historic 

' 

londmorks,  giant  aone 
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operations,  state-of-the- 

' 

ort  shipping  faaTities, 

fishing  fleets ...  and 

undiscovered  recreational 

areas! 

NEW  WAY  TO  SEE  THE  BAY 

n an  innovative  move  to  be  more  “responsive  to 
customers  and  the  public” — one  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco’s  missions  under  its  new  Strategic  Plan 


— the  Communica- 
tions Task  Force 
will  introduce  the 
Port’s  first  free 
public  boat  tours  of 
San  Francisco’s 
waterfront. 

With  a theme  of 
“Rediscover  Your  Water- 
front,” the  fully  narrated  boat 
tours  will  travel 
the  shoreline  of 
the  Port’s  seven 
and  half  miles  of 
prime  water- 
front land.  From 
September 
through  Octo- 
ber 1990,  the 
free  tours  are 
planned  to  draw 
local  residents 


down  to  the  waterfront  where 
they’ll  see  the  Port’s  historic 
piers  and  thriving  industries. 

An  ad  campaign  to  run  in 
local  papers  will  encourage 
citizens  to  see  the  shoreline 
from  a “different  point  of 
view,”  i.e.,  the  water,  where 
many  residents  will  be  able  to 
see  the  Port’s  maritime 
industries  for  the  first  time. 
Included  in  the  tour  itinerary 
are  “historic  landmarks,  giant 
crane  operations,  state-of-the- 
art  shipping  facilities,  fishing 
fleets,  ship  repair  docks  and 
undiscovered  recreational 
areas!” 

Special  thanks  to 
Homblower  Dining  Yachts, 
Red  & White  Fleet  and  Blue  & 
Gold  Fleet  for  donating  tour 


vessels  for  the  cost-free 
excursions.  The  contribution 
of  their  crews,  expertise  and 
enthusiastic  support  have 
made  the  free  boat  tours  for 
the  public  a reality. 

For  reservations  on  the 
free  boat  tours,  call 
(415)  979-5017. 

See  you  on  the  dock 
by  the  Bay! 


Call  415-979-5017 
for  more  information  and 
reservation  for  these  free 
boat  tour  dates: 

Sept  15  Oct.  3 

Sept.  26  Oct.  9 

Sept.  29  Oct  10 

Sept.  30  Oct.  11 


SAN  FRANCISCO  IS 
NEDLLOYD’S  NEW  HUB 


"A  smaller  port 
can  win  on 
service  and 
responsiveness  to 
customers.  ” 

HaakPovdaroyM 
of  Nadloyd  (imat  piioto,  lah) 
is  iMaorad  at  a racaat  Part 
caiabrotioa  to  aaaoaaca  tha 


Dort  of  San 
Francisco 
Chosen  to 
Link  All 
Nedlloyd 
Far  East 
and  Latin 
American  Trade. 


In  a major  reorganization 
and  expansion  of  Nedlloyd 
Line’s  existing  services  at  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco,  starting 
September  1990,  Nedlloyd  v^^ill 
centralize  all  its  Far  East  and 
Latin  American  trade  into  a 
“hub  operation”  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Allis  major  move  will 
result  in  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  as  Nedlloyd’s 
exclusive  U.S.  West  Coast  port 
of  call  for  the  transshipment 
service  — and  Nedlloyd  will 
become  one  of  the  Port’s 
largest  customers.  (San 
Francisco  and  other  West 
Coast  ports  will  continue  to  be 
called  by  Nedlloyd’s  Australa- 
sian service.) 

Nedlloyd  of  Rotterdam, 
Europe’s  largest  transporta- 
tion company,  will  enpand  its 
all-water  container  operations 
to  and  from  the  Far  East  and 
three  major  regions  of  Latin 
America  — West  Coast 
Central  America,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  both  coasts  of  South 
America.  Containers  from 
Latin  America  will  be  shuttled 
to  San  Francisco  for  trans- 
shipment to  Nedlloyd’s 
mainline  East/W est  service  to 
Japan. 

Two  monthly  inter- 


changes joining  south  and 
north,  east  and  west  bound 
ships  will  be  offered  to  each  of 
the  three  above-named  areas 
and  will  involve  a total  of  six 
Port  calls  a month.  The 
Nedlloyd  vessels  in  this  San 


Francisco  hub  service  will 
have  a capacity  ranging  from 
600  to  1600  TEUs. 

Nedlloyd  Lines  is  consid- 
ered a pioneer  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  transshipment 
services,  having  relayed  cargo 
among  its  various  services  at 
worldwide  ports  throughout 
its  history.  With  continued 
growth  in  the  Latin 
America/Ear  East  trades, 
Nedlloyd  saw  the  need  to 
centralize  its  transshipment 
operations  at  a single 
modern  port  capable  of 
handling  the  entire  volume 
efficiently  and  without 
delay.  The  Port  of  San 
Francisco  vied  with  south- 
ern California  ports  to  be 
Nedlloyd’s  U.  S.  West  Coast 
hub.  In  gaining  this  pivotal 
operation,  San  Francisco 
reaffirmed  its  Strategic 
Plan  commitment  to  “grow 
its  existing  lines”  and 
improve  service  to  its 
present  customers. 

“I  am  thrilled  that  we 
were  able  to  attract 
Nedlloyd’s  new  service  to 


San  Francisco,”  said  Port 
Executive  Director  Michael  P. 
Huerta.  “The  fact  that  we  were 
selected  over  larger  ports  is  a 
David  and  Goliath  story  — we 
have  shown  that  size  is  not 
everything.  A smaller  port  can 
win  on  service  and  responsive- 
ness to  customers.” 

Nedlloyd  continues  to  call 
at  the  Port’s  North  Container 
Terminal  (Pier  80)  operated  by 
Metropolitan  California 
Stevedoring  Company.  In 
addition  to  the  new  trans- 
shipment hub  operation, 
Nedlloyd  will  maintain  their 
present  services  from/to  West 
Coast  North  America  to/from 
Papeete,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  Port  of  San 
Francisco  has 
recently  com- 
pleted the 


latest  phase  of  the  modern- 
ization of  its  two  major 
container  terminals.  The 
improvements  included  the 
installation  of  the  Port’s 
newest  cranes  at  North 
Terminal,  making  a total  of 
four  at  the  facility  — a major 
factor  in  attracting  the 
Nedlloyd  business. 
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Wharf  merchants  and  Port 
offidals  jointly  engage  in 
beautification  projects  lor 
the  number  one  ranked 
tourist  attraction  in  town. 


FISHERMAN'S  WHARF 


CLMG  THE  JEWEL 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  CROWN 


1 1).  Raisa  didn’t  cause 
1 it.  Wlion  Mrs. 

I Ciorbachov  visited 
I I'ishennan’s  Wharf 
I recently  on  the 
I Soviet-Ainerican 
I .iioodwill  tour,  all  eyes 
I focused  on  the  colorful 
I banners,  spruced-iip 
I sidewalks,  and  festive 
environment  created 
I by  the  Wliarf  mer- 
chants and  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  But  long  before  Raisa 
arrived,  and  long  jifter  her  visit 
becomes  another  historical 
footnote.  Wliarf  merchants  and 
Port  staff  have  worked  quietly 
behind  the  scenes  on  improve- 
ment and  beautification  plans  for 
the  popular  neighborhood. 


JOINT  COOPERATION 

It  all  started  over  six 
months  ago  when  Fisherman’s 
WTiarf  merchants  met  with  Port 
staff  and  expressed  a desire  to 
“clean  things  up”  and  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  heavily 
trafficked  area.  According  to 
San  Francisco’s  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau,  more  tourists 
visit  Fisherman’s  Wharf  than 
even  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
and  the  high  volume  of  tourists 
during  the  peak  summer 
months  can  strain  the  Port’s 
maintenance  resources  for  the 
NVharf. 

In  the  meetings  between 
Port  staff  and  Wharf  merchants, 
three  areas  of  joint  cooperation 
emerged  that  offered  an  "imme- 
diate improvement"  and  were 


within  the  Port's  control: 

1)  increased  garbage  pick-up, 

2)  steam-cleaning  sidewalks, 
and  3)  pest  control. 


GARBAGE,  RATS,  SIDEWALKS 

Starting  July  1,  the  Port 
began  an  extra  garbage  pick- 
up for  the  hectic  weekends 
when  tourists  and  local  folks 
descend  on  the  waterfront.  It 
was  recently  discovered  that 
in  addition  to  tourist 
disposables,  residents  some- 
times drop  off  personal 


garbage  at  night  in  front  of 
restaurant  garbage  areas. 
Wharf  restaurants  and  visitors 
by  themselves  generate  more 
garbage  than  can  be  accom- 
modated under  existing 
garbage  schedules  so  the 
extra  weekend  pick-up  will 
go  a long  way  towards  a 
cleaner  Wharf. 

Where  there’s  water, 
wood  pilings  and  food  debris, 
there’s  usually  rodents,  and 
Port  officials  have  stepped  up 
their  pest  control  efforts  to 
include  Pier  45  (fish  handling 
and  processing  center)  and 
more  common  areas.  The  Port 
will  conduct  a survey  of 
current  pest  control  contracts 
by  Port  tenants  to  reveal 
vulnerable  areas  and  then 
request  pest  contracts  of  all 
tenants. 

The  sidewalks  of 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  also  get  a 
face-lift  in  September  when 
common  areas  get  a thorough 
steam-cleaning  that  continues 


through  the  year.  Priority 
areas  include  the  lagoon, 
where  historic  fishing  vessels 
are  berthed,  and  the  triangle 
by  Pier  43  currently  filled  with 
T-shirt  vendors  hawking  their 
San  Francisco  souvenirs. 

Speaking  of  T-shirt 
vendors,  the  Port  has  tried  to 
get  a handle  over  the  prolifera- 
tion of  T-shirt  vendors  that  has 
caused  sections  of 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  to 
resemble  “permanent  flea 
markets.”  The  great  numbers 
of  T-shirt  vendors  have 
resulted  in  congestion 
and  interference  with 
pedestrian  access. 

Beginning  September  1,  a 
new  city  ordinance  will  go  in 
effect  that  mandates  a side- 
walk width  of  eight  feet 
(instead  of  the  current  sbc 
feet) , and  increases  the 
distance  required  between 
vendors.  The  result  will  be 
new  restrictions  and  special- 
ized areas  where  the  vendors 
can  safely  sell  their  products. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Intermingled  with  the  j 

joint  efforts  of  Wharf  mer-  i 

chants  and  Port  staff  is  the  | 

enlistment  of  relevant  city  [ 

agencies  to  assist  in  beautify- 
ing one  of  the  city’s  major 
attractions.  The  Port  will  soon 
hire  one  of  the  City's  Environ- 
mental Control  Officers  (ECO) 
to  launch  a two-pronged 
education  and  enforcement 
program  on  environmental 
laws  (such  as  health  and 
safety  rules)  and  the  ECO  will 
have  the  right  of  enforcement, 
i.e.,  citations.  Improved  safety 
and  security  is  also  expected 
when  the  Port  “work-orders” 
funds  for  a full-time  city 
policeman  to  cover  Port 
property  on  a regular  basis. 
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n San  Francisco,  we  ha\  e a 
proud  maritime  tradition  to  live 
up  to— and  improve. 

San  Francisco  has  natural  deep 
water  channels,  is  strategically  located 
in  .\merica  ,s  richest  e.xport  region, 
and  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  countr^^'s 
fourth  largest  marketplace.  Our 
container  terminals  offer  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  and  services,  plus  room 
to  grow  well  into  the  future. 

San  Francisco's  Port  features  fully 


automated  gates  with  the  newest 
television,  intercom  and  computer 
link-ups  to  provide  the  fastest  truck 
processing  possible— plus  stream- 
lined administration  for  shipping 
lines  and  their  customers.  On-dock 
rail  permits  intermodal  container 
tran.sfer  at  either  terminal  or  at  our 
dedicated  ICTF. 

The  Port  is  committed  to  your 
expansion  in  shipping  and  trade.  Our 
customers  have  been  growing  by  leaps 


and  bounds,  and  they’ve  seen  their 
business  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
grow  with  them. 

Just  ask  our  customers. 

Were  the  old  port... but 
with  a new  face— new 
technology,  new  leadership, 
new  strategies,  wherever  your 
cargo  must  go,  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  is  your  Gateway  to 
America. ..And  the  World. 
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About  1 50  years  ago,  San  Froncisco  appeared  on  the  map  as  a result  of  its  booming  seaport 
which  wos  serendipitously  located  next  to  "gold  mountain."  Back  then,  just  about  all  it  took 
to  become  a port  was  easy  water  to  shore  access.  Today's  ports  are  defined  not  only  by  their 
shoreside  access,  but  by  their  landside  transportation  networks  and  the  proximity  to  service  industries  vital  to  ships  and  trade. 
In  essence,  a port  is  really  only  as  good  as  its  overall  infrastructure.  ■ This  issue  of 
WHARFSIDE  explores  some  of  the  Port's  maritime  infrastructure.  From  the  old  ship 
repair  industry  which  has  undergone  drastic  change  and  must  compete  with  the  new 
international  ployers  of  the  field  (page  6);  to  the  modern  gate  system  at  San 
Francisco's  South  Container  Terminal  where  Stevedoring  Services  of  America  worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Port  to  produce  a 
highly  efficient  gate  processing  system  (page  3);  to  a special  article  by  U.S.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation  Elaine  Chao  on 
the  importance  ^ of  strengthening  a port's  infrastructure  and  transportation  network 

(page  11).  In  following  the  October  1 7 earthquake,  San  Francisco  has 

been  busy  in  I repair  and  retrofit  of  its  infrastructure  along  the  Port's  seven  and  a half 

mile  stretch  of  waterfront.  Equally  important  has  been  our  engagement  in  an  ambitious 

capital  improvement  program  that  continues  San  Francisco's  trodition  as  o shipping  gateway  to  America.  While  some  will  say 
that  "no  amount  of  planning  will  ever  replace  dumb  luck,"  San  Francisco's  Port  knows  that  only  with  a good  amount  of 
planning  will  our  luck  continue  to  grow.  Editor  Wendy  iwaia 
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t has  been  just  over  a year  since  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake  shook  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  The  process 
of  rebuilding  never  seems  to  move  as 
quickly  as  one  would  like  but  we  have 
nevertheless  made  substantial  progress. 


The  Port  is  nearly  ready  to  begin  restoration  of  earthquake  damaged 
Pier  45,  the  home  of  our  fishing  fleet  and  fish  processers.  We  were  fortunate 
to  obtain  $4  million  in  grants  fi-om  the  U.S.  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  California  Department  of  Commerce  that,  combined  with 
earthquake  assistance  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
will  enable  us  to  begin  the  first  phase  of  reconstruction  of  the  pier.  Many 
people  at  all  levels  of  government  worked  hard  to  secure  this  funding  and  we 
at  the  Port  would  like  to  say  thank  you  to  all  of  them.  I would  also  like  to 
thank  the  people  who  make  up  the  fishing  industry  for  their  support  and 
patience  through  what  has  been  a very  difficult  year.  We  are  all  looking 
forward  to  the  day  that  we  will  get  you  back  in  business  at  Pier  45. 

On  the  cargo  side  of  the  business,  we  have  had  some  key  successes  that 
have  dramatically  boosted  our  market  share.  You  may  recall  the  news  in  the 
last  issue  of  WHARFSIDE  that  we  had  been  selected  as  a relay  port  by 
Nedlloyd  Lines  connecting  their  Central  American,  South  American  and 
Caribbean  services  with  their  transpacific  services.  After  trying  out  the  new 
service  for  a month,  Nedlloyd  made  a decision  to  consolidate  their  hub 
operations  worldwide  and  double  the  service  via  their  San  Francisco  hub. 
That,  combined  with  strong  growth  on  the  part  of  other  Port  customers,  will 
result  in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  increasing  its  container  throughput  by 
nearly  100  percent.  The  vast  majority  of  this  represents  growth  for  the  Bay 
Area  as  a whole.  That’s  new  jobs  and  new  economic  benefits  for  our  regional 
economy. 

San  Franciscans  have  been  flocking  to  our  new  Pier  7.  This  is  a public 
access  and  fishing  pier  that  was  dedicated  in  October.  It  is  truly  a beautiful 
addition  to  our  waterfi-ont  offering  spectacular  views  of  the  Bay  and  of  San 
Francisco’s  magnificent  skyline.  The  funding  for  the  pier  was  assembled  by 
the  Port,  the  City  and  the  State  with  lots  of  help  from  literally  hundreds  of 
people.  The  next  time  you’re  on  the  waterfront,  stop  by  Pier  7 and  take  a 
look. 

Our  Ferry  Building  headquarters  was  lacking  its  flagpole  for  a year.  It 
now  has  a new  one  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Port  engineers  Joe  Adams.  Walt 
Sequeira  and  Fred  Gerard,  as  well  as  a nimble  steeplejack  named  Dody 
Mancuso.  The  image  of  the  old  cast  iron  flagpole,  bent  but  not  broken,  was  a 
powerful  symbol  of  the  Bay  Area's  resiliance  and  strength  in  responding  to 
the  earthquake.  One  year  later,  on  October  17, 1990,  we  all  stood  together  to 
commemorate  the  region's  recovery  and  cheered  as  Port  employee  Chuck 
Bevan  hoisted  aloft  a brand  new  American  flag  at  5:04  p.m. 
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ust  as  today's 
sophisticated 
container 
ships  require 
easy  waterside 
access  to 


THE  STORY  BEHIND 
THE  HI-TECH 
GATE  AT  94/96 
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Sandy  lira  (taraiinal  operator) 
and  BnKt  Wdson 
(SSA  Assist.  V.P.). 


■■i  marine 
terminals,  equally 
vital  is  efficient 
and  unimpeded 
gate  entry  to  the 
terminals  by  trucks 
to  load  and  unload 
valuable  cargoes. 

The  new  computerized 
gate  facilities  and  other  major 
improvements  at  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco’s  busiest  termi- 
nal, completed  in  July,  already 
are  producing  increased  effi- 
ciencies. The  $2.6  million 
project  has  streamlined  the 
entire  container  receiving  and 
delivering  system,  and  the  big 
yard  fronting  Piers  94  and  96 
is  squared  away  for  the 
expected  cargo  growth. 

“The  new  system  enables 
the  Port  to  provide  greatly  im- 
proved service  to  shipping 
lines  and  their  customers,” 
said  Michael  Huerta,  Port  of 
San  Francisco  Executive 
Director. 

“This  is  a significant  part 
of  an  ongoing  program  that 
will  benefit  the  Bay  Area  and 
all  of  Northern  California.” 

STEP  BY  STEP 

The  modernization  project 
began  nearly  three  years  ago 
in  conjunction  with  Stevedor- 
ing Services  of  America,  Inc. 


ticipated  in  a group  including 
International  Longshoremen’s 
and  Warehousemen’s  Union 
representatives  on  a tour  of 
major  marine  terminals  in  the 
United  States,  Europe  and 
Asia  “to  gather  ideas  and 
develop  concepts  of  our  own 
from  the  best  of  what  we 
would  see.’’ 

Following  the  survey  trip, 
the  group  met  with  steamship, 
trucking  and  other  transporta- 
tion officials.  “Our  cargo 
processing  systems  were 
developed  step  by  step,  tai- 
lored to  the  requirements  of  a 
public  terminal  serving  a large 
number  of  customers  with 
their  individual  needs,”  Wilson 
said.  ‘We  designed  our  own 


state  of  the  art  system,  includ- 
ing software,  using  the  latest 
technology  with  extensive 
computer-to-computer 
interfacing  and  facilities 
redesigning.” 

How  well  it  all  worked  out 
is  supported  by  Ray  Holbrook, 
SSA  Regional  Vice  President, 
who  commended  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  who  participated  in 
the  planning  and  development. 
‘We  believe  the  systems  now 
in  place  at  South  Terminal  are 
as  good  or  better  than  any 
similar  facilities  in  the  leading 
ports  of  the  world,”  he  said. 

Time  and  motion  studies 
by  the  research  firm  of 
Manalytics,  Inc.,  for  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  showed  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  total 
elapsed  time  for  tracks  mov- 


ing in  and  out  of  the  terminal. 
The  before-and-after  project, 
directed  by  Gregory 
Suverkrup  of  Manalytics, 
started  last  April  and  ended 
in  September. 

“There  was  a 16  percent 
improvement  for  tracks  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  terminal, 
and  a 22  percent  improvement 
for  trucks  operating  under  the 
U.S.  Customs  Automated 
Manifest  Systems  program,” 
Suverkrup  reported.  “The 
truckers’  response  to  the  time 
savings  of  the  survey  was  very 
positive.” 

PHYSICAL  CHANGES 

Physical  changes  at  the 
terminal  include  increasing 


the  incoming  vehicle  lanes 
from  three  to  11  and  outbound 
lanes  from  two  to  four.  The 
container  lanes  are  flanked  by 
computer  served  check-in 
booths.  Container  storage 
space  has  been  expanded, 
lighting  has  been  improved 
and  power  lines  placed  under- 
ground together  with  conduits 
for  computer,  video  and  com- 
munications equipment.While 
the  new  facilities  were  being 
installed,  terminal  personnel 
and  trucking  companies  were 
instructed  in  how  the  updated 
systems  would  work.  This 
helped  to  make  the  transition 
less  painful  for  all  hands,  but  it 
took  a few  weeks  of  operating 
to  familiarize  employees  and 
drivers  with  the  procedures 
and  equipment.  One  tracker, 
Ed  Wall,  General  Manager  of 


Chipman  Warehousing  & 
Distribution  Co.,  said  that 
after  some  initial  minor  prob- 
lems his  trucks  are  operating 
with  increasing  efficiency  in 
the  new  system.  “We  expect 
continued  improvement  as  the 
system  progresses,”  Wall  said. 

FAST  TRUCK  TURNAROUND 

A significant  sign  of  suc- 
cess has  been  the  disappear- 
ance of  lengthy  lines  of  trucks 
awaiting  entry  to  the  yard  with 
their  containerized  cargoes. 
“They  usd  to  start  lining  up  as 
early  as  5 a.m.,”  Bruce  Wilson 
said.  “Now  they  don’t  have  to 
do  that.  Truck  turnarounds 
are  much  faster  now  that 
manual  preparation  of  paper- 
work has 
been  elimi- 
nated.” 

Key  to 

time-saving  in 
the  new  op- 
eration is  pre- 
processing of 
essential 
information 
prior  to  arrival 
of  the  track  at 
the  terminal. 
“This  provides 
ample  time  to 
verify  vital 
details  before 
the  cargo  is 
delivered,” 
Wilson  said. 
“The  driver  won’t  have  to  get 
out  of  his  truck  during  the  en- 
tire delivery  processing  opera- 
tion.” 

The  new  gate  system,  on 
the  outside,  appears  quite 
similar  to  the  former  one.  Ac- 
tually it  is  much  larger  and  in- 
cludes computer  and  video 
technology  which  does  away 
ivith  the  sheaves  of  paperwork 
and  dialogue  between  truck 
drivers  and  dock  clerks. 

For  full  export  container 
receiving  at  the  terminal,  the 
track  proceeds  to  the  scale  as 
in  the  past  and  the  driver 
pushes  an  intercom  button  to 
alert  the  clerk.  Through  the 
intercom,  the  driver  reports 
his  booking  number,  seal 
number,  tractor  weight  and 
name  of  trucking  company. 
The  clerk  enters  this  into  the 


”We  befieve  tht  systems  now  in  p 
ore  os  good  or  better  thim  any  sin 
lodfities  in  tbe  lending  ports 
of  the  world. 

- Roy  HoRirook,  SSA 
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Right: 

Not  much  gets  by 
Luther  Ross,  IIWU  delivery 
derk,  who  gets  o ponoromic 
view  of  the  gate  through 
video  cameras,  audio  ond 
computer  equipment. 


computer  along  with  the 
container  and  chassis  num- 
bers he  records  from  the  video 
equipment  mounted  in  the 
truck  lane  and  at  his 
workstation. 

The  computer  performs  its 
silent  magic  to  flash  the 
booking  information  to  the 
decking  clerk’s  computer  for 
the  yard  location  assignment. 
The  pre-assigned  yard  location 
is  automatically  printed  on  the 
equipment  interchange  receipt 
and  after  inspection  and  seal 
verification  by  the  lane  clerk, 
the  driver  proceeds  into  the 
yard  to  deposit  his  cargo. 

Pickups  of  empty  contain- 
ers at  the  terminal  usually  take 
place  in  conjunction  with 
delivery  of  full  containers.  The 
processing  for  a pickup  occurs 
while  the  full  container  is 
being  checked  in  and  spotted 
in  the  yard.  Each  computer- 
ized pickup  slip  is  printed  with 
booking  details  and  transac- 
tion number  authorizing  the 
driver  to  pick  up  his  chassis 
and  container,  and  head  for 
the  outgate  pre-check  and  final 
security  checkout. 


system  is  prepared  to  expand 
its  services  to  customers’ 
future  requirements.  SSA  is 
already  receiving  Automated 
Manifest  Systems  transmis- 
sions for  release  of  cargo.  The 
computer  also  will  verify  U.S 
Customs  and  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  clearance, 
demurrage  status,  freight 
charge  releases  and  authorized 
interchange  agreements. 
“We’re  only  beginning  to  see 
the  benefits  to  be  provided  by 


this  new  system,”  Wilson  said. 
“The  potential  for  increased 
efficiencies  throughout  the 
terminal  is  tremendous.” 

Port  Director  Huerta  said 
the  improvements  and  the 
new  gate  facility  are  part  of  an 
overall  strategy  to  improve 
service  levels  for  the  Port’s 
customers.  He  pointed  out,  “It 
helps  us  enhance  our  gateway 
status  to  America  and 
the  world.” 


ROOM  FOR  EXPANSION 

South  Container 
Terminal’s  soohisticated  crate 
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Beside  her,  a six-story 
gentry  crane  swings  heavy 
equipment  through  the  air. 

Workers  all  over  the  ship 
are  hammering,  welding, 
painting,  scraping,  and 
sandblasting,  each  wearing  a 
color-coded  hardhat — yellow 
for  riggers,  blue  for  pipe- 
fitters, green  for  machinists, 
black  for  welders.  It’s  a scene 
that  would  probably  be 
recognizable  to  ship  repairers 
of  old,  but  just  barely,  for  ship 
repair  is  in  the  throes  of  vast 
changes.  As  modern  technol- 
ogy alters  the  way  work  is 
performed,  the  industry  finds 
itself  confronted  with  both 
serious  challenges  and  golden 
opportunities. 

Meet,  for  ex- 
ample, Carl  Hanson, 

General  Manager  of 
Southwest  Marine, 

Inc.,  San  Francisco’s 
largest  ship  repair 
yard,  where  the 
PETERSBURG  is 
being  repaired.  The 
cordial  Hanson  is 
businesslike  behind 
his  desk  in  a tempo- 
rary trailer 
(Southwest’s  main 
building  was  damaged 
in  the  earthquake) , yet 


Dn  a massive 
drydock  at 
Pier  70  in  San 
Francisco,  the 
tanker  S.S. 
PETERSBURG 
is  being 
repaired. 
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port,  Sail  I'Yanc'isco  has 
proudly  inaiiitainod  a vital  ship 
repair  iiulustry.  Not  so  lon^ 
ajjo.  twc'iity  thousand  iiu'ii 
labored  to  repair  ships  all 
around  the  port.  But  over  the 
liast  15  years,  foreign  com- 
petition has  whittled  away  at 
those  numbers.  In  the  period 
1973-1988,  Bay  Ai'ea  ship 
repair  declined  from  10  major 


shipyards  to  3 or  4,  with  fewer 
than  1,300  employees.  When 
the  last  big  yard,  Triple  A, 
went  bankrupt,  in  February, 
1988,  over  500  employees, 
many  of  them  minorities,  lost 
their  jobs.  “And,”  says 
Hanson,  “some  of  the  remain- 


SHIP  REPAIR 


quite  at  home  on  the  docks, 
wearing  his  white  hardhat  (for 
"Supei-visor")  and  overseeing 
the  hundreds  of  men  who  work, 
through  three  shifts,  on  millions 
of  dollars  of  repair  work  each 
year. 

“Our  industiy  has  evolved.” 
Hanson  says,  “from  perceived 
‘hammer  and  chisel’  mechanics 
to  highly  sophisticated  tech- 
nicians. In  fact,  ships  have 
become  so  advanced  technically 
that  workers  who  repair  them 
need  to  be  trained  in  the  areas  of 
electronics,  automation  and 
hvdraulics.” 


RETRENCH 

Those  changes  were, 
admittedly,  a little  late  in 
coming.  Just  as  the  Ja|)anese 
auto  industiy  forced  American 
car  manufacturers  to  rethink 
their  basic  a|)i)roach,  so  too 
stateside  ship  companies  like 
Southwest  have  had  to 
retrench  in  order  to  meet 
growing  competition  from 
abroad.  'The  Japanese — 
followed  by  the  Koreans, 
Singaporeans,  Taiwanese  and, 
lately,  Brazilians  and 
Mexicans — introduced 
automation  which,  coupled 
with  their  lower  salaries, 
meant  that  ship  owners — 
including  Americans — could 
have  their  vessels  repaired 
overseas  far  more  cheaply 
than  they  could  in  the  U.S. 

That  was  bad  news  for  the 
American  ship  repair  industry 
and  for  San  Francisco,  which 
depended  on  it  for  a steady 
source  of  jobs.  Indeed,  from 
its  earliest  days  as  a bustling 


their  operations  to  almost 
nothing,  while  others  have 
become  ‘bicycle  shops’ — 
industry  jargon  for  smaller- 
scale  operations  without  full 
port  facilities.” 

ECONOMIC  LOSSES 

Losing  those  jobs  means 
economic  losses  for  the  city. 
At  an  average  salary  of  over 


I that  employers  contribute. 
And  the  industry  has  a very 
high  “multiplier  effect” — it 
generates  large  numbers  of 
jobs  around  it  in  non-repair 
industries.  The  Port  of  San 
Francisco  estimates  that  each 
repair  job  creates  an  addi- 
tional 1.67  jobs  in  the  city, 
worth  an  extra  $218  million  in 
revenues. 


$30,000,  repairmen  earn  $39 
million  a year,  most  of  it  spent 
locally,  while  the  repair 
industry  itself  generates 
almost  $220  million  in 
revenues.  That’s  not  including 
the  $2.5  million  in  rent  the 
yards  pay  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  or  the  payroll  taxes 


Clearly,  ship  repair  is 
good  for  the  city.  But  how  can 
it  compete  with  all  those 
foreign  shipyards  (not  to 
mention  domestic  ones  in 
Portland,  San  Diego  and 
Seattle)?  These  are  burning 
questions  and,  like  all 
economic  issues,  you  get 


different  answers  depending  on 
whom  you  talk  to.  But  there 
are  a few  things  most 
experts  agree  on. 

The  first  is  that  the 
industry  is  going  to  have  to  lure 
more  private  business,  foreign 
and  domestic.  For  years,  repair 
firms  depended  on  the  Navy, 
which  by  law  was  required  to 
utilize  American  yards.  Navy 
work  in  recent  times  has 
accounted  for  fully  86  percent 
of  local  contracts. 

But  the  budget  crunch  has 
hit  the  Navy,  which  will 
certainly  be  called  upon  to 
shoulder  its  share  of  reduced 
military  expenditures.  In  fact. 
Captain  C.J.  Schrodt, 

Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding  for 
the  Navy  at  Hunter’s  Point, 
predicts  declining  repair 
contracts  for  local  yards  in 
coming  years.  “By  1991,  (Navy) 
repair  work  will  stand  at  60 
percent  of  what  it  is  in  1989,”  he 
warns. 

Firms  like  Southwest 
Marine  have  seen  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall;  over  the 
past  few  years,  they’ve  reduced 
their  military  share  of  business 
by  one-third.  Although  Carl 
Hanson  admits,  “We  all  depend 
on  the  Navy,”  he  also  knows 
that  today’s  privately-owned 
supertankers,  container  ships 
and  passenger  vessels  will 
constitute  an  increasing  share 
of  his  business  in  the  future. 
‘With  the  military  going  down,” 
he  says,  “commercial  is  where 
the  industry  is  heading.” 


GOVERNMENT  INTERVENTION 

But  how  will  repair  firms 
lure  back  commercial  business? 
One  problem  is  that  many 
foreign  repair  yards  receive 
large  subsidies  from  their 
governments,  which  allows 
them  to  keep  wages  artificially 
low.  In  fact,  says  Hanson, 
“Japan’s  rates  are  actually 
higher  than  ours,  but  their 
government  subsidies  allow 
them  to  drop  below  us.”  Ship 
repairers  would  like  to  see 
Congress  tackle  that  issue. 

' V.  ^ • 5. 


The  people  who  scheifale 
today's  ships  ore  asking 
for  ooe  thing:  tornover 
times  thot  will  enable 
them  to  stay  in  the 
orean's  fast  lane. 


“For  us  to  make  it  and 
compete  in  the  world 


marketplace.”  Hanson  says, 
“we’re  going  to  have  to 


convince  our  government  to 
put  some  pressure  to  stop  the  . 
[foreign]  subsidizing." 

Another  problem  con- 
cems  the  Jones  Act.  the  1920  'tn 
law  that  required  some  ^ 

American  ships  to  be 


repaired  in  the  U.S.  But  there 


are  many  loopholes  to  the 
law;  according  to  a trade 
paper,  “U.S.  shippers’  efforts 
to  prevent  foreign  yards  from 
doing  major  work  on  U.S. 
vessels  [are]  not  getting  any 
easier.”  The  paper  reported 
that  the  industry  lost  $30 
million  last  year  to  foreign 
yards  because  of  exemptions  t 
to  the  Jones  Act. 

Changing  or  making  laws 


regulating  trade,  however. 


must  be  handled  carefully. 

That’s  one  reason  why 
Hanson  and  others  have 
formed  the  Shipbuilder’s 
Council  of  America  (SCA),  to  ^ 
lobby  for  changes  in  the  law.  Sa 
“It’s  extremely  delicate."  is  all 
Hanson  will  say  concerning 
SCA’s  mission.  But  everyone 
knows  that  the  repairmen 
want  to  make  it  harder  for 
American  merchant  marine 
to  have  repairs  done 
overseas. 


OCEAN'S  FAST  LANE 

Another  thing  experts 


SIIII'REP\IR 


a,invi'  on  is  that  ivpair 
yards  nood  bettor  toohnol- 
o,e\‘  (aiul  tlio  oinployoo 
traininii  that  ijoos  alonii 
with  it),  riiat  would  allow 
waKos  to  remain  hi.vih 
while  inereasin.u  productiv- 
ity. Technolo>i>-  lets  ships 
>iet  in  and  out  of  repair 
yards  quickly.  Wliether  it’s 
a supertanker  en  route  to 
pick  up  oil  in  .Alaska  or  a 
containerized  cargo  ship 
bringing  in  imported  cars, 
the  people  who  schedule 
today’s  ships  are  asking  for 
one  thing:  turnover  times 
that  will  enable  them  to 
stay  in  the  ocean’s  fast 
lane. 

"In  fact.”  says  Dale 
Welch.  Port  Engineer  with 
Sea-Land  Service.  Inc., 
“when  we  make  the  deci- 
sion of  where  to  have 
repairs  made,  w^e  consider 
scheduling  first,  then  cost.” 
Sea-Land,  a containerized 
cargo  shipping  company 
which  runs  20  ships 
between  the  Far  East  and 
the  West  Coast,  is  a typical 
example  of  a company 
hard-pressed  to  stay  afloat 
in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive w'orld  market.  Since  it 
costs  $250,000  a day  to 
maintain  a big  tanker,  even 
a w^eek  of  downtime  means 
big  bucks.  The  crew  still 
has  to  be  paid,  while  no 
money  is  coming  in. 

Welch  admits  he’s 


PORT 


w illing  to  |):iy  a premium  for  last 
local  repairs,  but  there’s  a limit 
ti>  how  high  hi‘’ll  go.  Wi'lch 
tavors  government  inten'ention 
in  the  repair  industiy.  but 
rejects  thi*  suggestion  that  I hi' 
merchant  marine  be  compelled 
into  domestic  repairs.  " Thai’s 
unfair  to  the  customer.”  he 
says.  “You’ve  got  to  look  at  the 
overall  effect.  You  can’t  do 
something  that’s  beneficial  to 
repairers  but  hurts  shippers." 
Welch  suggests  that  the 
government  instead  provide 
some  help  in  modernizing 
shipyards. 

That’s  because  he 
worries  that  American 
yards  aren’t  investing 
enough  in  their  own 
technological 
progress.  Welch  is 
concerned  about  the 
industiy’s  ability  to 
attract  the  “young 
talent"  that  will  enable 
us  to  compete  with 
Japan.  “If  the  yards 
don’t  have  the  exper- 
tise. there’s  no  reason 
to  say  I should  use 
them."  he  argues.  And 
Chevron’s  Manager  of 
Design  and  Construc- 
tion. John  Kimble,  puts 
it  equally  bluntly:  “I 
think  Chevron  is  going 
to  have  to  audit  the 
yards  we  have  repairs 
done  in,  to  insure  they  - ' 
have  the  training  and  capability 
to  repair  the  work  within  the 
necessary  tolerances.” 


tor  instance.  Southwest  has 
installed  an  electronically- 
controlled  transfer  system  that 
moves  the  ships  out  off  the 
diydock  on  their  blocks,  so 
that  several  ships  can  be 
rei)aired  at  a single  diydock. 

That’s  the  kind  of  engi- 
neering marvi'l  that’s  needed 
in  order  to  help  the  industiy, 
and  investing  in  it — although 
tremendously  expensive — is 
starting  to  pay  oft.  “We’ve 
been  veiy  successful  lately  in 
some  foreign  ship  rejDair 
because  our  San  Francisco 
facilities  are  the  best  on  the 


ship,”  says  Orlindo  Barsetti  of 
Sei-vice  Thigineering  Com- 
pany, another  major  shi]) 
repair  firm  along  San 
Francisco’s  southern  water- 
front on  piers  36  and  38.  “We 
have  invested  and  purchased 
major  facilities,  and  our 
specialists  in  shij)  repair 
become  more  acute  as  the 
complexity  of  ships  increase.” 


HIGHER  SKILL  LEVELS 

Repairmen  like  Carl 
Hanson  are  hearing  the  mes- 
sage loud  and  clear.  “The  skill- 
level  requirements  are  defi- 
nitely increasing  for  our 
employees,”  he  says.  “Repair 
work  is  becoming  so  special- 
ized, we  have  to  augment  our 
crews  wdth  outside  specialists.” 
As  an  example,  Hanson  cites 
technicians  who  can  repair 
satellite  navigation  systems. 
Hanson  is  also  turning  to  more 
sophisticated  technology  in  the 
yards.  In  its  San  Diego  facilty. 


West  Coast,”  says  Hanson 
proudly.  “We’re  getting 
business  that  used  to  go  to 
South  America  and  take  six 
months.  Now,  they  find 
delivery  on  their  vessels  from 
us  in  30  days.  So  they’re 
willing  to  pay  for  schedules.” 
Even  Welch  admits,  “We’ve 
reduced  our  overseas  repairs 
by  almost  two-thirds.  The  U.S. 
can  be  as  competitive  as 
anyone.”  And  Chevron  is 
starting  to  look  again  at 
repairs  here  in  the  U.S., 
because  when  one  factors  in 
the  cost  of  getting  a ship  to  a 
foreign  facility,  it’s  cheaper  to 
do  the  work  here. 

“We’ve  got  to  run  a tight 


SF's  FUTURE 

So  what  is  the  future  of 
San  Francisco’s  repair  indus- 
try? Michael  Huerta,  Execu- 
tive Director  for  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  is  cautiously 
optimistic.  “There  will  always 
be  a ship  repair  industry  in 
San  Francisco,”  he  predicts. 
“With  proper  training  of  repair 
workers  and  upgrading  of  the 
yards,  there’s  no  reason  we 
can’t  be  competitive  with  the 
best  in  the  world.  And  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  is 
supporting  the  industry,  as 
evidenced  by  our  lobbying 
efforts  for  legislative  changes 
that  will  open  new  business 
opportunities  in  Na'^/y  and 
commercial  work.” 

For  his  part,  Carl  Hanson 
feels  that  the  Port  is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job.  “The  Port  is 
sympathetic  to  our  interests,” 
he  says.  “I  can’t  say  enough 
about  the  support  they’ve 
given  us.  When  other  ports 
turned  us  down,  San  Francisco 
was  always  helpful.” 

So  with  a little  luck  and 
lots  of  careful  planning,  the 
repair  industry  can  continue  to 
play  a vital  role  on  San 
Francisco’s  waterfront.  It’s 
nice  to  think  that,  a hundred 
years  from  now,  our  time- 
traveling repairman  could 
emerge  from  that  machine 
and  find  a thriving  repair 
industry  like  the  one  he  knew. 
Different,  to  be  sure,  but  still 
busy,  fascinating,  creative  and 
looking  toward  the  future — 
just  like  San  Francisco  itself. 


Responsive 
To  Customers 
And  The  Public. 


WORKING  FROM  THE  BOTTOM  UP 

STRATEGIC  PLAN  UPDATE 


tional  analysis  of  the  Port. 
The  purpose  of  the  analysis 
is  to  align  the  organizational 
structure,  reporting  lines 
and  staffing  to  successfully 
implement  the  Port’s  strate- 
gic mission,  goals  and  objec- 
tives. “There  was  a general 
feeling  we  could  be  doing 
things  better,  and  that  an 
outside  consultant  would 
bring  the  most  objective 
overview,”  said  Steve. 

The  deadline  for  receipt 
of  the  organizational  analy- 
sis proposals  is  November 
13.  A recent  pre-bid  confer- 
ence of  interested  consult- 
ants drew  a capacity  crowd, 
indicating  the  willingness  of 
many  businesses  and  public 
agencies  to  introspect  and 
question  old  ways  of  doing 
business. 

The  Employee  Task 
Force  has  shown  that  im- 
proving internal  effective- 
ness is  not  just  a goal,  but  a 
proven  deed.  “We  want  to 
defeat  the  notion  that  meet- 


Responsible For 
Creating  4 Balanced 
And  Diverse 
Waterfront  Everyone 
Can  Be  Proud  Of, 
Mindful  Of  Tradition 
While  looking 
Toward  Tomorrow. 


Enhancing 
Organizational 
Efficiency, 
Effectiveness 
And  Employee 
Participation. 


nn  the  128  years  of 
the  Port  of  San 
Francisco’s  history, 
the  course  of  the 
world  and  the  mari- 
time industry  un- 
derwent irreversi- 
ble change.  While 
the  wheels  of 
progress  grind 
away,  the  Port  finds 
itself  Nvith  basically 
the  same  organizational  struc- 
ture as  the  day  it  was  bom,  a 
fact  well  recognized  by  the 
Port’s  Employee  Task  Force. 
Mindful  of  the  waterfront’s 
rich  history  but  prodded  by 
the  recent  initiatives  under  the 
Port’s  new  Strategic  Plan,  the 
Task  Force  boldly  made  some 
moves  to  improve  internal 
effectiveness  and  increase 
employee  participation  at 
the  Port. 

“Ours  is  a rank  and  file 
task  force  so  the  incentive  to 
do  things  better  came  from 
the  bottom  up,  not  a directive 
from  the  top  down,”  says  team 


leader  Stephen  Amano  (Per- 
sonnel Manager)  who  co- 
chairs the  Employee  Task 
Force  with  Richard  Ayers 
(Chief  of  Systems).  The  goals 
the  Task  Force  address  are 
“enhancing  organizational  effi- 
ciency, effectiveness  and 
employee  participation”  and 
“responsive  to  customers  and 
the  public.”  Lofty  and  ambi- 
tious as  the  goals  may  sound, 
the  process  undertaken  by  the 
Task  Force  has  been  a gritty, 
no-nonsense  evaluation  of 
present  service  needs  versus 
staffing  levels,  analysis  of  in- 
ternal communication  prob- 
lems, and  an  examination  of 
the  current  organizational 
system. 


RANK  & FILE  FOCUS 

In  keeping  with  the  em- 
ployee focus,  one  of  the  first 
measures  taken  by  the  Task 
Force  has  been  an  earthquake 
preparedness  program  that 
includes  stocking  two  large 
cabinets  with  survival  supplies 


and  search  and  rescue  kits; 

CPR  training  and  safety  semi- 
nars by  the  Fire  Department; 
and  issuance  of  wallet  size 
emergency  telephone  cards  for 
all  staff. 

Although  not  named,  a staff 
newsletter  will  be  launched  to 
increase  employee  participation 
and  communication.  ‘We’ll  set 
a mechanism  in  place  for  the 
newsletter  and  just  see  where  it 
goes  from  there,”  said  Rich 
Ayers.  The  news  so  far?  Latest 
department  updates,  comings 
and  goings  of  Port  staff,  new 
babies,  and  the  first  inter-Port 
marriage. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 

ANALYSIS 

There’s  no 
doubt  the  most 
anticipated  move 
by  the  Employee 
Task  Force  has 
been  the  issuance 
of  a Request  For 
Proposals  to  con- 
duct an  organiza- 


ings  are  places  where  min- 
utes are  kept  and  hours  lost, 
and  that  the  only  agreement 
is  when  to  next  meet  again," 
says  Rich.  “We  all  go  into  a 
room  and  actually  do  some- 
thing; we  come  to  closure.” 


RkhAy 
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(liroc't  benefits  to  the  Port  of 
San  I'Yaneiseo  from  the  emer- 
)^eney  relief  prof^ram,  the 
Department  of  rransi)ortation, 
throiijih  its  Federal  Highway 
Administration  (FKMA),  did 
l)artieipate  in  restoration  of 
dama^^ed  city  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  port.  FKMA  is 
also  fimdiiiK  a seismic  retrofit- 
tinjJT  project  on  1-280,  which 
Ijrovides  freeway  access  to 
within  one-half  mile  of  the 
main  container  terminal. 

Since  the  earthquake,  the 
word  “infrastructure”  has 
become  more  meaningful.  It 
now  means  productivity  in  the 
marketplace,  jobs,  and  access 
to  goods  and  services.  It  also 


fundamental  assumption  that 
America’s  success  in  the  world 
requires  a longer-term  strate- 
gic api)roach.  It  provides  a 
com|)rehensive  framework  for 
an  investment  of  time,  money, 
and  commitment. 

Numerous  long-term 
goals  and  legislative  objectives 
are  outlined  in  the  new  policy 
to  help  preserve  and  expand 
the  transportation  system, 
including  enhanced 
intermodal  connections  link- 
ing rural  and  urban  areas. 

As  Freight  traffic 
increases,  so  must  the  capac- 
ity of  ships,  ports,  terminals, 
cargo-handling  equipment, 
trucks  and  trains.  At  several 


WHARFSIDE  GUESTCOLUMN 


means  economic  vitality,  safe  ports,  access  congestion  has 


IMIG  THE  BAY  AM  TO  THE  COliTRY 


by  Elaine  L Chao.  Deputy  Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 


'TW  (MtiMwd  skiako^c 
of  wottdroiit  properties 
tor  port  OSes  bos  ion^ 
tcr«  cooseqoeiices  on  rite 
cKkieocy  and 
comperitiveness  of 
■oriti«e  operotions.' 


Dam  delighted 
to  have  this 
opportunity  to 
discuss  some 
of  the  Admin- 
istration’s 
accomplish- 
ments in 


transportation, 

especially  those  which  directly 
relate  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Port  of  San  Francisco  is  rich  in 
maritime  history  and  impor- 
tant to  the  nation’s  economy. 
As  one  who  lived  and  worked 
here  for  many  years,  it  is  also 
home. 

Last  year’s  devastating 
earthquake  left  its  mark  on  the 
people  and  the  city,  but  the 
port  is  rebounding,  and  steady 
growth  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Although  there  were  no 


transportation  and  quality 
of  life. 

The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  pledged  to  work 
with  ports,  steamship  lines, 
rail  and  motor  carriers  and 
shippers  to  develop  effective 
solutions  to  America’s  trans- 
portation problems.  Our  inter- 
ests and  activities  are  wide 
ranging.  We  are  concerned 
with  port  developments,  in 
terms  of  deregulation, 
increased  competition,  larger 
ships  and  cranes,  facility 
rationalization,  automated  in- 
formation technologies, 
intermodal  rail,  highway,  and 
barge  access,  and  shifting 
trade  patterns.  As  President 
Bush  has  said,  “If  the  United 
States  is  to  keep  its  competi- 
tive edge,  we  must  not  only 
make  new  investments  in 
transportation  but  improve 
intermodal  connections.” 

The  President’s  National 
Transportation  Policy,  un- 
veiled in  March,  is  intermodal 
in  nature.  It  is  based  on  the 


developed,  resulting  in 
j delayed  shipments,  increased 
inventory  costs,  traffic  snarls, 

1 and  public  and  environmental 
opposition. 

j The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  also  concerned 
j about  the  adequacy  of  road 
i and  rail  access  in  ports,  and 
I their  ability  to  efficiently  move 
I U.S.  foreign  and  domestic 
j waterborne  tonnage  of  the 
I 1990s  to  and  fi-om  seaports, 
j One  area  of  major  concerniT 
I the  availability  of  land  suit® 
for  commercial  maritime  /, 


development.  The  continued 
shrinkage  of  waterfront  prop- 
erties for  port  uses  has  long- 
term consequences  on  the 
efficiency  and  competitiveness 
of  maritime  operations.  Our 
concern  is  heightened  by  the 
strategic  role  of  U.S.  ports  in 
the  transport  of  goods  and 
people  in  peace  and  in  national 
emergencies. 

LANDSIDE  LINKAGE 

Transportation  Depart- 
ment officials  have  met  with 
the  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities  (AAPA)  and 
representatives  of  10  ports  to 
discuss  landside  linkage 
problems.  As  a result  of  these 
meetings,  a cost-shared  study, 
“Landside  Transportation 
Access  to  U.S.  Ports,”  was 
initiated  with  the  National 
Research  Council,  to  identify 
existing  and  potential  impedi- 
ments to  rail  and  road  trans- 
portation access.  The  study  is 
expected  to  be  completed 
during  calendar  year  1991. 

A DOT-AAPA  working 
group  was  established  to 
develop  the  scope  of  work  for 
this  study,  which  recom- 
mended general  guidelines  for 
federal,  state,  and  local 
officials  in  developing  strate- 
gies to  correct  port  rail  and 
highway  access  deficiencies. 
The  study  has  gained  support, 
both  from  other  agencies 
within  and  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The 
American  Association  of  State 


Highway  and  Transportation 
Officials,  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  and  the 
Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  have  also  joined 
this  initiative. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a centralized  federal 
plan  or  expanded  federal 
control.  This  intermodal,  inter- 
governmental, public-private 
approach  is  in  keeping  with 
the  broad  strategies  of  the 
national  transportation  policy 
for  dealing  with  transportation 
issues.  The  Department’s 
ultimate  goal  is  revision  of  out- 
dated regulations  and 
legislative  proposals. 

We  are  also  concerned 
about  overweight  containers 
shipped  from  abroad  and 
loaded  on  trucks  travelling  on 
American  highways.  The 
Department  supports  the 
International  Maritime 
Organization’s  proposal  to 
require  that  accurate  weights 
of  loaded  containers  be  re- 
corded on  shipping  docu- 
ments transmitted  with  inter- 
national cargo.  This  measure 
would  improve  ship  and  port 
safety  and  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  overweight 
vehicles  on  our  highways. 
Overweight  trucks  damage 
the  highways  which  provide 
access  to  Amrica’s  ports.  The 
problem  of  transporting  over- 
weight containers  must  be  re- 
solved without  impeding  the 
movement  of  waterborne  com- 
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merce  through  our  nation’s 
ports  or  damaging  America’s 
competitive  position  in  the 
world  marketplace. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCEMENT 

Earlier  this  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation 
sponsored  a transportation 
technology  exposition  present- 
ing some  of  the  impressive 
technological  advances  which 
are  changing  the  transporta- 
tion industry  today  — and  pre- 
viewing some  of  the  advance- 
ments to  come.  One  such  tech- 
nology is  radio  fi-equency  iden- 
tification, which  was  the  result 
of  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  work  performed 
by  our  Cargo  Handling  Coop- 
erative Program  (CHCP) . The 
(CHCP)  is  a cost-shared  pro- 
gram in  which  MARAD  (Mari- 
time Administration)  supports 
the  efforts  of  U.S.-flag  carriers 
to  improve  cargo  handling 
through  new  technology 
and  systems. 

Another  current  project 
under  CHCP  deals  with  auto- 
matic systems  for  determining 
both  container  location  and 
stack  position  in  the  terminal. 
This  real-time  inventory  capa- 
bility will  coordinate  with  auto- 
matic equipment  identification 
(continued  on  page  13) 
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(continued  from  page  12) 

technology.  A third  project 
involves  voice  recognition 
systems  for  communicating 
information  about  container 
conditions  and  contents 
directly  into  computers,  thus 
avoiding  the  need  for  keying- 
in  or  writing  information. 
MARAD  also  participated  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Seaport  Plan.  This  plan 
identifies  long  term  land  and 
transportation  infrastructure 
needs  for  handling  marine 
cargo.  The  plan  was  a coopera- 
tive effort  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Commission  and  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission,  as  well  as  Bay 
Area  ports  and  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments.  It  is 


periodically  updated  from  the 
initial  effort  completed  in  1982. 

The  Golden  Gate  Ports 
Association  and  MARAD  have 
also  taken  the  lead  in  sponsor- 
ing a project  with  the  sbc 
member  ports  to  develop  a 
generic  design  of  a community 
cargo  release  system 
compatible  with  U.S.  Customs’ 
Automated  Commercial 
System. 

In  1989,  MARAD  and  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, another  Department  of 
Transportation  agency,  jointly 
undertook  a study  of  the 
implications  of  double-stack 
train  service  and  the  develop- 
ment of  containerization  of 
domestic  shipments  on  ports, 
maritime,  and  railroad  indus- 
try operations.  The  study 
considers  the  development  of 
the  double-stack  system  in  the 
United  States  and  its  evolution 


to  current  levels  of  over  100 
weekly  eastbound  double- 
stack d('|)artures.  'I'lie  study 
was  completed  in  July  1990. 

'riie  study  projects 
hypothetical  year  2000  double- 
stack traffic  and  is  considering 
the  potential  diversion  of 
domestic  boxcar  and  tnick- 
load  shipments  to  containers, 
comparable  to  the  anticipated 
growth  in  international  traffic. 
Railroad  terminal  and  equip- 
ment needs,  as  well  as  opera- 
tional, technological,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial  require- 
ments are  being  examined. 
The  study  also  is  addressing 
the  implications  of  intermodal 
relationships  and  port  and 
ocean  carrier  issues.  We 
believe  the  study  will  provide 
an  excellent  review  of  double- 
stack technology  and  snap- 
shots of  its  potential  problems 
and  opportunities. 

The  Department’s  top 
priority  is  safety.  Our  next 
objective  is  development  of  a 
tmly  intermodal  national 
transportation  system  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  We  must 
continue  to  refine  and  improve 
it  through  research  and 
development,  innovation, 
technology  transfer,  and 
investment  from  public  and 
private  sources.  I assure  you 
that  the  port  and  terminal 
system,  like  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  transportation 
industiy,  has  the  complete 
support  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  we  are 
diligently  working  toward 
positive  solutions. 
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Many  of  us  savor  our  morning  tradition  of  dnnking  a fresh  bfewed  cup  of  coffee 
while  reading  the  newspaper.  We  take  these  little  luxuries  for  granted  and  expect  certain  conveniences  to  always  be 
there.  And  with  a smooth  running  port  operation  that  employs  stote-of-theurt  facilities  and  dedicated  dock  workers, 
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S San  Francisco's  Coffee 
f Industry  Leaps  into  the 


there  is  on  assurance  that  the  goods  and  services  which  are  vital  to  everyday  living  remain  a mainstay  in  our 
lives.  ▼ WHARFSIDE  looks  at  o few  of  these  simple  commodities-coffee,  newsprint, 
cralHhat  have  evolved  into  traditional  industries  in  San  Francisco.  With  the  recent  designation  of  San  Francisco 
as  the  thirdU.S.  coffee  futvresdeliveiypointlocalbeaneriesshouldgetogoodboostinbusinesswhileconsumers 
might  notice  a spot  market  in  gourmet  coffee  springing  up  in  1 9 92  (see  page  II).  Our  port  has  been  receiving 

newsprint  rolls  since  they  * J were  first  rolled  out  by  hand  carts  from  the  tween  decks  and  lower  holds  of  coastal  traders,  a far 

cry  from  the  highly 
(page  3).  Crab  fishing 

h'shermon  TonyCasaliis  living  proof  of  this  strong  tradition  (page  7}  T Coffee/  newsprint, 

crab  . . . theseare  g some  of  the  daily  products  moving  dtrough  our  port  and  into  the  average  home.  Making  sure  the 

wheels  of  trade  and  commerce  move  smoothly  forward  is  the  port's  responsibility  ...and  it's  a duty  we  don 't  take  lightly,  q BUtor:  Wendy  Ho  Iwata 
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e in  the  port  industry  have  always  prided 
ourselves  on  our  contribution  to  the  local 


economy.  We  are  a driving  force  in  the  regional  business  machine.  But  in  today’s 
pohtical  and  economic  climate,  ports  can  no  longer  be  content  to  simply  serve  as  economic 
generators.  Ports,  too,  must  break  out  of  our  “cocoon.” 


Since  the  the  late  1950s  when  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  was  erected  on  San  Francisco’s 
waterfront-cutting  a wide  swath  between  Port  piers  and  downtown-Port  lands  were 
physically  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  City.  Now  with  the  demohtion  of  the  earthquake- 
damaged  Embarcadero  Freeway,  a tremendous  opportunity  exists  for  the  Port  to  physically 
break  out  of  its  shell  and  enmesh  itself  with  the  exciting  myriad  of  city  waterfront  projects 
underway.  These  projects  include  new  landscaping  and  parkways,  improved  pubhc 
transportaton  service  and,  most  importantly,  the  Port’s  embarkation  on  a comprehensive 
land  use  plan  that  will  guide  us  well  into  the  future. 


As  the  freeway  “wall”  comes  down,  the  Port  continues  to  carry  out  its  strategic  goal  of  being 
“responsive  to  customers  and  the  pubhc.”  “Waterfront  Daze  In  May”  is  this  year's  Port 
campaign  to  draw  residents  down  to  the  bay  to  experience  whaleboat  races,  historic  tall 
ship  visits  and  bay  boat  tours.  We  work  closely  with  shipping  lines  and  support  industries 
hke  ship  repair  to  pursue  legislation  to  keep  American  industries  competitive.  We  involve 
community  groups  in  promoting  pubhc  access  events  hke  the  Pier  7 grand  opening  or  free 
whaleboat  race  entertainment  on  the  Waterfront  Promenade.  We  work  hard  with  media 
groups  to  pubhcize  our  maritime  achievements,  such  as  San  Francisco’s  recent  designation 
as  the  third  U.S.  coffee  futures  dehvery  point. 


Now’s  an  exciting  and  propitious  time  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  We  at  the  Port  feel 
privileged  to  have  an  active  role  in  this  waterfront  rennaissance.  Q 
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In  an  era  when  the  maxim  "there's  nothing  as  constant  as 
change"  is  an  apt  description  of  the  San  Francisco  waterfront, 
the  orange  and  black  logo  of  Marine  Terminals  Corp.  is  a 


reassuring  landmark. 


Worth  more  th 


import  commodity  by  volume.  In  1990,  the  Port 
handled  147,000  metric  tons  of  newsprint,  valued 
at  over  $73  million.  San  Francisco  handled  85 
percent  of  all  Bay  Area  newsprint  imports  in  1990 
and  98  percent  of  all  Canadian  newsprint  imports 
to  the  region.  The  Port  handled  over  16  percent  of 
total  U.S.  West  Coast  newsprint  imports. 


n April  28, 1991,  the  pioneering  steve- 
doring land  terminal  concern  cel- 
ebrates its  60th  birthday.  And,  signifi- 
cantly, the  terminal  MTC  manages  at 
Piers  27-29  today  is  just  down  the  Embarcadero 
from  its  founding  site  at  Pier  39. 


Almostall  (92  percent)  of  San  Francisco’s  newsprint 
comes  from  Canada  where  newsprint  is  made 
from  wood  chips  and  wood  pulp.  Basically,  wood  is 
ground  up,  some  chemicals  are  thrown  in  and, 
voila,  out  comes  paper.  The  remaining  eight  per- 
cent of  San  Francisco’s  newsprint  volume  comes 
from  Europe  and  that’s  usually  glossy,  magazine- 
type  paper. 

The  specialty  cargo  is  unloaded  at  two  sites:  Ma- 
rine Terminals’  15  acre  facility  at  Pier  27  and 
ForestTerminals’  6.5  acre  site  at  Pier  48  owned  by 
Fletcher  Challenge. 


A crisp  wind  livens  the  air  at  dockside.  Ellett  V. 
Horsman,  MTC’s  energetic  general  sales  man- 
ager, climbs  out  of  his  brown  camper  and  into 
the  terminal  that  has  been  handling  newsprint 
continuously  since  its  start  in  1931.  Between 
telephone  calls,  he  talks  about  the  newsprint 
industry. 

Newsprint  handling  is  a steady  revenue-producer 
for  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  is  its  largest  single 


Four  newsprint  carriers  regularly  serve  the  MTC 
Terminal  at  Pier  27:  Canadian  Transport,  a sub- 
sidiary of  MacMillan  Bloedel  of  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Norsk  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  owned  by 
Fletcher  Challenge;  Seatrans  of  Bergen,  Norway, 
which  moves  newsprint  for  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products;  and  Norwegian-flag  Star  Shipping  Co. 
Newsprint  vessels  from  Scandinavia  use  the  Pier 
27  terminal  intermittently. 


On  hand  at  Pier  27  while  Seatrans’  Gold  River  is 
in  port  is  Captain  Bill  Boyington,  a 35-year  as- 
sociate of  Marine  Terminals  which  calls  him  “the 
newsprint  czar.”  Boyington,  currently  a consult- 
ant to  Seatrans,  explains  how  MTC  specially 
designed  vacuum  lift  equipmentforboth  dockside 
and  shipboard  newsprint  handling,  equipment 
thaf  s faster  and  far  less  damaging  than  traditional 
squeeze  lifts. 

A sideport  ship,  as  its  name  implies,  opens  on  its 
side,  he  says.  This  facilitates  off-loading  of  the 


this  stevedore  and  terminal  operating  company. 

As  Marine  Terminals  Corporation  celebrates 
its  60th  birthday  in  April,  board  chairman  Chris 
Redlich  Sr.  remembers  how  MTC  began. 

“It  all  started  in  Seattle  in  1925.  My  old  man 
(EllettW.  Horsman,  MTC’s  founder)  was  Seattle 
port  captain  for  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company,  which 
later  became  American  President  Lines.” 


single  import  commodity  by 


an  the  paper  it's  printed  on 


big  rolls  of  newsprint,  which  are  brought  up  on 
an  elevator  and  moved  to  dockside  on  either  a 
conveyor  belt  or  a platform  which  extends  over 
the  deck.  The  big  2200-pound  newsprint  rolls  are 
transferred  to  the  dock  by  state-of-the-art  vacuum- 
lift  trucks. 

These  vehicles  are  rolling  illustrations  of  the 
vacuum  principle.  A vacuum  pump  on  top  of  the 
lift-truck  evacuates  the  air  from  the  hollow  core 
of  the  newsprint  roll,  and  sturdy  discs  attach  to 
the  rolls  like  suction  cups.  The  rolls  are  lifted  and 
moved  to  the  transit  shed.  At  this  point,  a switch 
activates  a valve,  which  admits  air  to  the  cham- 
ber. TTie  vacuum  is  broken  and  the  load  is  re- 
leased. A top  lift  truck  can  move  as  many  as  four 
rolls  of  newsprint  at  a time.  Boyington  says  a 
normal  load  is  two  rolls.  Average  Pier  27  turn- 
around time  for  a vessel  carrying  4000  rolls  of 
newsprint  is  16  hours. 

Marine  Terminals  own  40  vacuum  lift  trucks  and 
has  a full  complement  of  vacuum  lifting  gear  at  its 
northern  and  southern  California  terminals. 
Horsman  values  the  company’s  equipment  in- 
ventory at  around  $3  million,  some  $1.5  million  of 
it  is  in  San  Francisco. 

He  said  MTC  works  with  its  steamship  custom- 
ers to  design  equipment  and  ships  tailored  to  the 
demands  of  the  specialized  trade.  Newsprint 
handling  has  been  a premier  service  provided  by 


“Captain  Dollar  wanted  to  start  a stevedoring 
company  in  San  Francisco  and  he  approached 
my  father  to  organize  and  run  it”  The  family 
moved  to  San  Francisco  where  Mr.  Horsman 
started  Pacific  Lighterage  Co.,  which  super- 
vised cargo  handling  operations  for  the  Dollar 
line  fleet  and  other  carriers. 

Among  the  latter  was  the  large  intercoastal 
operator,  Panama  Pacific  Line,  which  plied  the 
water  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
via  the  Panama  Canal.  (Panama  Pa- 
cific was  linked  to  the  Roosevelt  ^93^  wnen 

family  shipping  interests.) 

Continued  on  page  5 
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ration.  'I'liey  feel  that  the  60  years  of  continuity 
in  family  manajjenient  enables  M'l'C  to  build  on 
its  lonji-time  relationships  and  is  an  impressive 
resume  item  for  new  customers. 

Marine  'I'erminals’  clients  constitute  a roster  of 
major  steamship  companies  that  have  served 
the  west  coast  over  the  last  half-century:  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  Pacific  Par  East  Line,  States 
Line,  Swedish-flag  Johnson  Line,  Mitsui  OSK, 

Hanjin,  Hyundai,  Nedlloyd  Lines  and  a host  of 
others.  (Nedlloyd  recently  signed  a longterm 
transshipment  hub  contract  with  Port  of  San 
Francisco  that  promises  to  double  the  Port’s 
annual  container  throughput.) 

Marine  Terminals  is  also  the  long-time  steve- 
dore for  Canada’s  newsprint  manufacturing 
giants:  MacMillan  Bloedel,  Fletcher  Challenge 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products.  Fletcher 
Challenge  purchased  the  business  of  local 
goliath  — Crown-Zellerbach  — some  years 
ago.  The  Crown-Zellerbach  building  at  Market 
and  Sansome  is  a monument  to  that  company. 

In  addition  to  supervising  off-loading  of  the 
mammoth  newsprint  cylinders,  MTC  also  coor- 
dinates and  sorts  them  to  facilitate  timely  de- 
livery to  the  newspapers  whose  presses  are 
waiting  to  gobble  up  the  rolls. 

1 

The  MacMillan  mills  supply  newsprint  to  the 

The  Business  of  Newsprint:  Wortf 

San  Jose  Mercury-News,  while  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  are  Fletcher 
Challenge’s  major  customers. 

Is  newsprint  a fixture  on  the  San  Francisco 
waterfront?  Insiders  point  to  two  variables:  the 
new  land  use  plan  underway  at  the  port  and  ^ 

changing  demographics  of  the  newspapers. 

“One  way  or  another,  the  newsprint  business  is  | 

here  to  stay,”  says  Chris  Blatt,  terminal  manager 
at  Pier  48’s  Forest  Terminals.  “Newsprint  is  one 
of  the  last  regular  breakbulk  cargoes  on  the 


on  the  sales  and  contracting  work  until  his 
untimely  passing  in  1982. 

While  Chris  Sr.  is  still  quite  active  as  Board 
Chairman,  his  son,  Chris  R Redlich  Jr.,  is  now 
the  President  and  actively  manages  the  corpo- 


n 1931.  Dollar  inaugurated  a competi- 
tive intercoastal  service,  and  Panama 
Pacific  had  to  find  another  berth,  fhe 
line  asked  Horsman  to  start  a stevedor- 
ing company  to  handle  their  cargo.  On 
.April  28  of  that  year,  Horsman  established 
Marine  I'erminals  at  Pier  39. 

"Panama  Pacific  1 Jne  had  three  big  ships  that 
cairied  -100  passengers,  'fliey  would  dock  on 
Monday  moniing  and  leave  on  Saturday.  We 
handled  IS.lKK)  tons  of  general  cargo  during 
that  time."  Redlich  recalls  that  the  coast-to- 
coast  line  had  big  house  barges,  which  could 
cany  15tX)  tons  of  freight.  "During  the  1934 
general  strike,  armed  dock  workers  stood  in 
front  of  the  terminal  while  strikebreakers 
worked  the  ships  inside.” 

Mr.  Redlich  joined  MTC  when  he  was  but  16 
years  old.  when  tlie  company  was  located  at 
Pier  39.  Upon  graduation  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, he  returned  to  full-time  capacity  at 
MTC  with  an  unbroken  work  record,  except  for 
a tour  of  duty  as  an  Army  major  during  World 
War  11. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  Mr.  Redlich  was 
joined  by  his  half-brother,  Ellett  G.  Horsman. 
As  a team.  Redlich’s  responsibility  generally 
involved  the  operations  and  administrative  as- 
pects of  the  firm,  while  Horsman  concentrated 


e 


West  Coast.”  Chris  represents  the  third  genera- 
tion in  his  family  who  made  their  living  on  San 
Francisco’s  waterfront:  his  father,  Herbert,  was 
terminal  manager  at  ForestTerminals  and  Chris’ 
grandfather,  Robert,  was  an  agentfor  Waterman 
and  Fred  Noonan. 

California’s  major  newsprint 
market  is  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  home  to  the  bulk  of 
California’s  population. 

Market  growth  in  northern 
California  is  “steady  but  not 
dramatic,”  says  Paddy 
Sullivan,  Forest  Terminals’ 
director  of  distribution. 

‘We’re  in  San  Francisco  be- 
cause that’s  where  our  distri- 
bution pattern  is.” 

Sullivan  applauds  the  portfor 
“getting  us  back  in  business 
quickly”  after  the  1989  earthquake.  During  the 
tremor,  a shoreside  seawall  collapsed  and 
dropped  over  a foot.  “The  port  moved  right  in  to 
repair  the  damage  and  we  only  lost  one  day  of 
paper  delivery.” 

Does  ForestTerminals  have  a wish  list?  Sullivan 
says  the  old  finger  piers  at  Pier  48  are  too 
decrepit  to  rebuild.  ‘We’d  like  a new,  modem 
terminal.”  Pier  48  is  directly  across  the  street 


from  the  new  Mission  Bay  project,  and  the  Port 
succeeded  in  negotiating  necessary  land  for  the 
pier’s  operation  and  expansion. 

Marine  Terminals’  lease  has  four  more  years  to 
go,  and  the  company  wants  to  stay  put.  “Piers  27 
and  29  are  the  major  working  cargo  piers  on  the 
north  waterfront,”  says  A1 
Camilleri,  manager  of  MTC’s 
newsprint  division.  “It’s  impor- 
tant to  have  a working  dock  in 
this  increasingly  white  collar 
part  of  town.” 

Marine  Terminals  is,  however, 
on  the  move  on  another  front. 
Its  Steuart  Street  headquarters 
which  the  company  has  owned 
since  1939  is  needed  for  a street- 
widening  project  in  connection 
with  the  removal  of  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway.  Vice 
president  Jim  Wiltshire  says  MTC  has  located 
property  nearby  in  the  south  of  Market  area. 

Regardless  of  where  its  corporate  offices  are 
located,  MTC  intends  to  maintain  its  commit- 
ment to  the  newsprint  industry.  ‘We’ve  been 
handling  newsprint  continuously  since  we 
started  in  1931,”  Wiltshire  says.  ‘We  intend  to 
continue  to  offer  our  cargo  handling  expertise 
to  the  newsprint  community.” e 


"IT'S  IMPORTANT  TO 
HAVE  A WORKING 
DOCK  IN  THIS 
INCREASINGLY  WHITE 
COLLAR  PART  OF 
TOWN." 


more  than  the  paper  it's  printed  on. 
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Port  officials  welcome 

Seatrons'  Gold  River  on  its 
maiden  voyage  to  the  Boy 
Area  last  year.  At  right; 
endless  rows  of  newsprint 
rolls  fill  Forest  Terminals  at 
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Ask  about  fishing  on 
Fisherman’s  Wharf,  and  in- 
formed folks  will  steer  you  to 
Tony  Casali.  Tony  has  been 
hauling  seafood  out  of  these 
waters  for  his  boat,  the  Mary 
C..  for  over  thirty  years,  as  did 
his  father,  grandfather  and 
great  grandfather  before  him. 

As  much  as  anyone,  Tony 
Casali  puts  the  lisherman"  in 
Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

“The  salt  of  the  earth,"  Joe  Alioto, 
of  the  famed  restaurant  that  bears  his 
family  name,  says  of  Tony.  “One  of 
the  few  remaining  from  the  old  days." 
WHARFSIDEsatwithTony  one  sunny 
morning  not  long  ago  to  talk  about  the 
future  of  the  Wharf  and  learn  about 
Dungeness  crab. 


Tony  mostly  crabs  beyond  Land’s 
End,  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
Farallones,  Bodega  Bay,  and  Half 
Moon  Bay  — never  inside  San 
* ^ Francisco  Bay  itself.  “It's  ille- 
4 gal  to  fish  the  Bay,"  Tony 

^ says.  “Too  many  sport 

> fishermen  were 
taking  under- 
sized crabs." 


IN  DEEP 
WITH 
TONY 
CASAU 


In  his  years  at  crabbing,  Tony 
has  seen  a few  changes. 

Modern  methods  have  in- 
creased yields  — “You  get  a 
little  more  educated  on  how 
to  catch  things,”  Tony  says.  | 

For  instance,  in  the  old  days, 
a boat  would  have  fifty  traps, 
whereas  now  it  will  have 
three  hundred.  I 

Also,  crab  used  to  be  more  popular 
than  it  is  now.  "I’ll  tell  you  why,”  Tony 
explains.  “We  never  had  imports  from 
Alaska,  Oregon  or  Washington  back 
then.  The  only  crabs  that  were  here 
were  caught  right  on  our  coast,  okay? 
And  we  had  seasons,  okay?  Everyone 
would  quit  around  April,  and  then  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  more  crabs  on  the  mar- 
ket until  it  all  started  again,  in  Novem- 
ber. So  people  would  build  a taste  for 
them.  These  days,  you  can  buy  crab 
twelve  months  a year.  People  get  tired 
of  eating  them.  All  the  crabs  back  then 
were  sold  in  Chinatown  or  here  on  the 
Wharf.  Today,  ninety-nine  percent  of 
the  locals  don’t  come  to  the  Wharf 
anymore.. .and  they  buy  their  crab  at 
the  local  market.” 

Crabs,  like  people,  have  their 
good  times  and  bad  times.  “We’re 
comi  ng  out  of  a bad  season  now,” 
Tony  says.  “And  next  yearprob- 


FOUR 
GENERATIONS 
OF  CRAB 
FISHING. 


ably  won’t  be  much  better,  because 
we’re  not  seeing  too  many  small  crabs. 
No  small  crabs  this  year,  no  big  crabs 
next  year,  it  goes  through  a cycle  — 
three  good  seasons,  and  then  a bust. 
Don’t  ask  me  why;  it  just  has  its  ups  and 
downs.”  Crab  season  ends  on  June  30 
of  each  year.  In  the  summers  crabs 
molt,  with  a new  shell  growing  under- 
neath the  old  one.  A crab  caught  in  mid- 
July,  say,  would  be  as  tasty  as  one 
caught  in  winter,  but  there  would  be  a lot 
less  meat  and  a lot  more  shell.  When  the 
season  starts  up  again,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November,  the  crabs  are  fat 
and  meaty  again,  and  that  is  the  best 
time  to  buy  them. 

Dungeness  crab,  named  after  a 
town  in  Washington  State,  is  simply  the 
name  of  the  best  local  variety.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  crab  around — rock,  stone, 
spider,  tanner  --  but  Dungeness,  ac- 
cording to  Tony,  is  the  best,  sweet  and 


Crab  is  king  at  Fisherman's  Wharf,  just  a 


mild.  A nice,  healthy  Dungeness  crab 
should  weigh  about  2 pounds  and  be 
about  7 inches  across.  When  asked  how 
he  catches  crab,  you  can  almost  see 
Tony  visualizing  each  step  as  he  de- 
scribes it. 

“We  use  a trap  that  weighs  80 
pounds.  It  has  two  tunnels  that  go  into  the 
middle  of  the  trap,  with  triggers  on  them, 
which  opens  inward  but  do  not  open  out- 
ward. Okay?  We  use  calamari,  or  squid, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it  for  bait.  Crabs 
are  not  very  smart.  They  walk  in  to  get  the 
smell.  The  traps  have  two  escape  rings 
on  them,  four  and  a quarter  inches  each, 
to  allow  the  undersized  crabs  to  get  out. 
Each  trap  has  a line  that  goes  to  the 
surface,  with  a styrofoam  buoy  attached 
to  it,  which  is  a different  color  for  each 
fisherman.  Mine’s  fluorescent  red.  Lo- 
cally, all  the  guys  know  each  others'  colors. 
There's  about  1 8 of  us  that  fish  crabs  — 
you  can  mix  colors  until  you  get  your  own. 
For  which  territory  to  fish,  it’s  first-come, 
first-serve.  It  works  on  an  honor  system." 

“Okay, you’ve  gotyourtrap.  I’ll  check 
my  traps  every  day  or  two.  weather  per- 
mitting. I’ve  caught  upto  a hundred  pounds 
in  a trap,  but  your  average  would  be  about 
five  or  six  crabs.  Further  up  north,  toward 
Crescent  City,  you  get  much  heavier 
catches.  It’s  the  pollution  down  here,  the 
Bay  doesn’t  flush  out  the  way  it  used  to. 
and  that  affects  the  worms,  which  the 
crabs  love  to  eat.  Back  in  the  fifties,  they 
caught  8-1  /2  million  pounds  of  crab  around 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Now.  it’s 
dwindled  down  to  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds."  Last  year,  however,  was  a 
banner  year.  The  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  said  that  2.5  million  pounds 
of  crab  were  caught  in  the  Bay  Area 
region,  with  a wholesale  value  of  $3.7 
million. 

T ony’s  voice  grows  somber  when  he 
talks  about  the  threats  to  continued  fish- 
ing out  of  the  Bay;  pollution,  tourism, 
imports.  You  sense  a way  of  life  disap- 
pearing before  his  eyes,  and  yours.  The 


sk  any  vendor. 


guys,  like  me.  who  are  here  will  stay, "Tony 
says,  “but  the  next  generation  won’t.  There 
won’t  be  enough  to  invite  new  blood  into 
the  business.  You  know,  being  a fisher- 
man is  a good,  clean  life.  You  breathe 
fresh  air,  it  keeps  you  healthy,  you  get 
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back  from  it  what  you  put  in.  I don't  know 
what  will  happen  when  my  generation 
passes  Irom  the  scene.  It  might  just  end 
here.  Not  m my  lifetime,  maybe,  but  even- 
tually. It  will  be  sad  it  it  does." 

The  problem  of  pollution  and  sea- 
food IS  one  that  has  increasingly  con- 
cerned people,  but  fortunately  it's  being 
tackled  in  a proactive  way  by  the  Federal 
government  and  the  seafood  industry  it- 
self. The  lack  of  sanitation  and  inspection 
standards  in  seafood  processing  led 
Congress  two  years  ago  to  urge  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  develop  safety 
procedures  similar  to 
those  in  the  beef,  pork, 
and  poultry  industries. 
This  is  now  being  done 
Jo.  A/iow  of  A/iote-.  ((..foorooi  in  through  a program  known 

as  HACCP,  or  “Hazard 
Analysis  Critical  Control 
Point.”  It’s  a complicated 
mouthful  to  describe  a 


Fisherman 's  Wharf  shared  a few  of 


his  favorite  crab  recipes  with 


1.  Boiled  crab:  Boil  in  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  rock  salt,  for  1 0- 
1 5 minutes  ("Some  people  like  crab  a 
little  undercooked"),  and  serve  immedi- 


simple  process:  making  sure  that  sea- 
food is  inspected  for  maximum  cleanli- 
ness and  safety  at  every  point,  from  the 
time  it  comes  off  boats  like  the  Mary  C to 
the  time  it  lands  on  a consumer's  plate. 

While  HACCP  is  still  a few  years 
away  from  becoming  law,  it's  being  tested 
in  15  seafood  processing  plants  around 
the  country.  The  only  plant  in  California 
where  HACCP  is  in  effect  happens  to  be 
Standard  Fisheries  Corporation,  right  on 
Fisherman'sWharf.  In  fact,  overthe  years, 
Standard  has  bought  salmon  and  crab 
from  Tony  Casali  and  sold  fish  to  Joe 
Alioto. 

Here  is  one  of  Tony's  favorite  recipes 
for  crab,  his  mother’s  Sicilian  prepara- 
tion; You  pick  the  crabmeat  out  of  the 
shell  and  make  it  like  a meatloaf.  Mince  it, 
and  add  some  parsley,  and  garlic,  and 
breadcrumbs,  and  oregano,  and  Italian 
seasonings.  Then  you  stuff  it  back  into 
the  shell  and  bake  about  35  minutes  in  a 
pan  with  some  water  in  it,  then  add  a little 
ketchup  on  top  and  bake  another  ten 
minutes  “We  serve  one  crab  per  person,” 
Tony  says.  “Delicious  with  a salad  and 
French  bread  and  red  wine,  of  course. 
Red  wine  goes  with  everything.” 


ately  with  small  dishes  of  cocktail  sauce 
or  mayonnaise.  Or  you  can  serve  it 
Japanese-style,  with  drawn  butter,  hot 
oil  and  soy  sauce.  Good  with  crisp 
Sauvignon  Blanc. 

2.  Crab  Cioppino:  Steam  the  crab, 
with  half  a chopped  onion  and  fresh 
basilica,  in  tomato  sauce  for  about  1 2 
minutes.  Mix  the  crab  fat  in  with  the 
sauce  and  serve  immediately  with  fresh 
pasta.  Merlot  or  Sauvignon  Blanc  are 
good  with  this.  Both  recipes  are  great 
with  sourdough  bread. 


Joe  Alioto  is  a crab  fan,  too.  “I  eat  so 
much  crab,”  Joe  says,  “I  get  hives.”  He 
estimates  that  close  to  a quarter  of  the 
800  customers  his  restaurant  feeds  daily 
order  some  form  of  crab.  “Crab  is  our 
king,”  Joe  says,  “and  if  it’s  not  fresh,  I 
won’t  serve  it.”  As  soon  as  crab  season 
opens  in  November,  the  restaurant’s  lo- 
cal fans  flock  to  it,  because  they  know 
that  is  when  the  crabs  will  be  the  best. 
However  you  prepare  your  crab, 
Wharfside  hopes  you  enjoy  this  San 
Francisco  delicacy.  And  if  you  happen  to 
see  the  Mary  C.  some  morning  heading 
out  to  the  blue  Pacific,  give  T ony  Casali  a 
wave.  He  might  be  catching 

your  dinner!  E 
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merited  to  provide  promotion  and  ser- 
laces  to  a larger  base  of  Port  users, 
including  not  only  steamship  lines,  but 
also  their  customers — importers  and  ex- 
porters. A series  of  on-going  programs 
designed  to  help  improve  the  marketabil- 
ity of  steamship  lines  which  call  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  planned  and  begins  in 
April  with  the  first  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Sales  Fair. 


The  partnership  relation  between  the 
Port  and  its  lines  was  more  visibly  under- 
scored by  immediate  investment  of  grow- 
ing maritime  revenues  in  facility  improve- 
ments— again  a separate  goal  contained 
within  the  shipping  initiative.  Multi-mil- 


Strategic  Plan  Update 

Of  Ships  and  Trade 


Lesides  being  the  Porf  s histori- 
cal calling,  recent  electoral 
trends  confirm  that  the  people 
of  San  Francisco,  now  more 
than  ever,  want  to  take  pride  in  their  port 
as  a cargo  handling  center.  So,  when  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco’s  strategic  plan 
was  unveiled  just  one  year  ago , it  came  as 
no  surprise  that  a strong  commitment  to 
shipping  and  international  trade  emerged 
as  one  of  the  plan’s  strategic  goals.  To 
add  more  credence  to  the  Port’s  shipping 
goal,  the  year  that  followed  was  the  most 
successful  one  ever  for  San  Francisco  as 
a container  shipping  port 

Resulting  from  the  strategic  plan 
was  a clear  initiative  to  improve  San 
Francisco’s  position  as  an  aggressive 
container  port  on  the  West  Coast  The 
results?  In  the  rankings  of  American  con- 
tainer ports,  San  Francisco  moved  from 
20th  to  13th  position  during  Year  One  of 
the  Strategic  Plan. 


Comprised  of  five  separate  objectives, 
the  container  shipping  initiative  combined 
with  other  primary  strategic  goals  to  im- 
prove Port  finances  and  to  expand  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  community.  For 
example,  sbc  of  the  Port’s  most  important 
steamship  lines  entered  new  contracts 
with  the  Port  which  will  return  higher 
revenues  during  the  next  five  years.  One 
of  these  lines,  Nedlloyd,  became  one  of 
Northern  California’s  busiest  container 
handlers  by  nominating  San  Francisco  as 
its  main  transshipment  hub,  a link  be 
tween  Asia  and  the  Americas.  Three  new 
lines  began  business  in  San  Francisco. 
New  business  for  the  Port  created  jobs 
and  new  business  opportunities  to  fuel 
the  regional  economy — another  key  goal. 

Another  objective  called  for 
strengthening  the  Port’s  marketing  ef- 
fort, both  individually  and  together  with 
other  Northern  California  ports.  An  ex- 
panded sales  program  has  been  imple- 


lion  dollar  improvements  to  the  yard  and 
gate  facility  at  South  Container  Terminal 
were  completed.  Work  then  began  on  fur- 
ther modernization  of  North  Terminal — 
another  multi-million  dollar  undertaking 
which  will  be  repaid  with  a larger  share  of 
the  West  Coast’s  container  market 

For  the  future,  increased  planning 
effort  is  being  focused  on  the  needs  of 
international  shipping.  In  the  near  term, 
the  stage  is  set  for  implementation  of  di- 
rect double-stack  train  service  to  the  Port. 
Plans  calling  for  the  expansion  of  both 
container  terminals  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones  are  already  being  considered  to 
better  accommodate  Northern  California’s 
growing  container  trade  plus  a much  largt  r 
share  of  the  intermodal  cargo  pool. 

The  Port’s  commitment  to  shipping 
is  paying  off.  What  can  we  accomplish  in 
Year  Two?  Watch  us  and  see.  c 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
COFFEE  INDUSTRY 
LEAPS  INTO 
THE  FUTURE. 


Coffee  trade,  as  ancient  as  Ethiopian  royalty,  comes  to  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  next  year  in  its  most  modern  form:  Futures. 

relatively  elose  at  hand.  The  same  is  true  of  New  Orleans, 
the  loeation  of  the  second  coffee  futures  exchange.  San 
Francisco  cannot  claim  the  same  kind  of  integration.  Though 
in  time  things  will  even  out  against  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  for  now  San  Francisco  importers  are  looking  for 
an  immediate  and  dramatic  boost  in  business. 


And  port  officials  are  lookingforward  to  the  opportu- 
nity of  commodities  trading  here  with  the  same  anticipation 
Middle  Fasten!  [irinees  awaiting  their  next  cup  must  have 
fell  a thousand  years  ago  when  they  figured  out  how  to  brew 
the  bean. 

In  1%2.  Lindon's  first  coffee  purveyor  described 
drinking  it  thusly:  “(it)  cjuiekens  the  spirits... makes  the 
heart  lightsome... and  is  good  against  sore 
eyes."  Its  tonic  (piality  was  just  as  invigorat- 
ing to  those  in  the  business  of  importing  and 
distributing  the  raw  bean  when  the  U.S. 

Commodity  and  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion (CFTC)  certified  the  new  exchange. 

Spirits  quickened . hearts  and  eyes  lit  up 
on  February  21. 1991.  to  be  precise,  as  San 
Francisco  became  the  third  national  port  of 
entry  and  distribution  for  coffee  futures. 

It  means  that  arabica  and  other  quality 
beans  will  be  shipped  and  warehoused  here  on  futures, 
where  before  some  arabica  but  mostly  lesser-quality  ro- 
busta  beans  were  shipped  through  on  an  already-sold 
basis. 

The  CFTC  also  primed  the  pump  for  San  Francisco 
trade,  discounting  the  price  2.25  per  pound  (225  points  on 
the  exchange)  below  New  York.  Discounting  is  intended  to 
offset  increased  transportation  costs  for  San  Francisco 
futures.  New  York  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  historic 
first  exchange  for  coffee  commodity  futures.  Importers, 
warehouses,  weighers  and  samplers,  roasters  and  shippers 
long  ago  created  a compact,  close-knit  coffee  community 
based  on  the  trade  in  New  York.  Everything  there  is 


Nestle\Hills  Brothers  Coffee  Co.  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer Norman  E.  Dean,  among  those  who 
worked  for  more  than  four  years  to  win 
the  CFTC's  Coffee,  Sugar  and  Cocoa  Ex- 
change approval,  expects  the  new  exchange 
to  generate  an  additional  one  million  addi- 
tional bags  of  coffee  for  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  The  local  added  economic  im- 
pact, including  futures  contacts  and  new 
jobs,  should  reach  $4  million  by  the  end  of 
the  first  two  years  of  trading. 

“Dock  workers,  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, trucking  firms,  samplers,  weighers 
and  local  warehouses  will  all  benefit  from  this  effort,”  Dean 
said. 

Coffee,  one  of  the  oldest  items  of  Port  trade,  is  the 
second  largest  in  terms  of  dollar  value  and  volume,  which  in 
1989  was  82,000  metric  tons  worth  nearly  $170  million. 

That  statistic  counts  only  coffee  which  had  already 
been  sold  before  being  put  aboard  ship  at  its  port  of  origin, 
a port  most  commonly  located  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Costa 
Rica  or  Colombia. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  been  the  off-loading 
point  primarily  for  coffee  purchased  by  one  of  the  “big 
three”  coffee  roasters  in  Northern  California:  Kraft  Gen- 


eral  Foods  Corporation,  makers  of  Maxwell  House,  Yuhan 
and  Brim  brands;  Nestle/Hills  Brothers/MJB  {iroup,  and 
Proctor  & Gamble,  maker  of  Folgers  Coffee.  Coffee  is 
warehoused  here  and  later  shipped  to  their  roasting  |)lants 
in  Union  City  and  San  Leandro  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  and  in  Ripon  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

F utures  trading  means  that  “certified”  coffee  can  ship 
to  San  Francisco  unsold.  W.C.“Dub”Hay,  Vice-President 
of  Commodities  for  Hills  Brothers,  explained  that  “import- 
ers look  for  opportuni- 
ties. They  look  for  the 
best  destination  for 
coffee  and  go  that  way . ” 

“The  significance 
toSanFranciscoisthat 
importers  have  not 
been  willing  to  bring 
coffee  along  to  the  West 
Coast  unsold.  They 
don’t  really  want  to 
bring  it  out  here  be- 
cause there  is  no  option 
for  them.  It  might  sit 
unsold,  and  the  only 
way  for  them  to  move  it 
is  to  lower  the  price. 

By  lowering  the  price 
there  is  no  way  to  maxi- 
mize return.” 

Commodity  trad- 
ing allows  a buyer  and 
a seller  to  commit  to  a 
sale  at  some  time  in  the 
future  at  a fixed  price. 

How  the  obligation  is 
fulfilled  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  art  and  science  of 
making  money. 

An  importer  who  warehouses  a commodity  today  and 
finds  a buyer  to  take  dehvery  of  that  commodity  in  the 
future  based  on  that  price  is  hedging  against  a price  in- 
crease. Miscalculations  can  cost  money,  but  the  uncertain- 
ties involved  do  not  limit  themselves  to  the  mental  gymnas- 
tics of  financial  wizards.  A freeze  or  a storm  in  the  upper 
elevations  of  the  Colomhian  countryside  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, but  it  can  wreak  total  havoc  on  coffee  futures. 


His  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association  played  a key  role  in 
bringing  alwut  the  certification.  Sasaki  [lointed  out  that  the 
Association  focused  on  the  opfiortunitieH  of  commodities 
trading  - it  will  do  nothing  to  affect  the  risks:  “ A roaster  can 
either  contract  for  coffee  in  advance,  or  the  coffee  can  come 
in  unsold  and  lx'  warehoused.  Importers  will  sell  it  to  roasters 
as  there  is  a need.” 

the  coffee  we  bring  out  here  is  certified  and  goes 
to  the  roasters,  the  importers  still  have  the  option  to 
deliver  it  to  the  ex- 
change. Everybody 
tries  to  buy  low.  sell 
high.  The  exchange 
offers  that  ojiportu- 
nity,’’  Sasaki  con- 
cluded. 

The  exjierts  also 
say  a. spot  coffee  mar- 
ket in  premium  beans 
is  hkely  to  develop, 
partly  because  bou- 
tique and  gourmet 
coffee  roasters  are 
accounting  for  sig- 
nificant shares  of 
consumption.  New 
roasters  are  hkely  to 
set  up  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Bay 
Area  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  increased 
supply  of  premium 
beans. 

No  other  impact 
can  compare  with  the 
meat-and-potatoes 
creation  of  jobs, 
however.  Importers, 
shippers,  warehouse  operators,  weighers  and  samplers,  ste- 
vedores, teamsters,  truckers  - all  areas  will  see  some  expan- 
sion as  the  market  grows. 

Coffee  trade  is  a closely  watched,  precise  business. 

Since  beans  are  certified  for  exchange  according  to 
exacting  quahty  and  quantity  standards,  the  number  of  tasks 
expands  with  the  volume  of  business.  Jobs  must  he  created  to 
keep  pace. 


“There  is  considerable  risk  involved,”  Allen  Sasaki,  a 
commodities  trader  for  Lonray  Coffee  Inti,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  President  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association, 
observes  wryly. 


Samplers  and  weighers  verify  an  import's  grade  and 
weight.  A coffee  contract  specifies  37.500  pounds  of  graded 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
COFFEE  INDUSTRY 
LEAPS  INTO 
THE  FUTURE. 


(lontuiiMTS  full  uf  hags  uf  ccrti- 
ficil  coffiT  "in  |)t‘rguniin()”  arrives  at 
the  l*(irt  of  San  Franeiseo,  are  off- 
loaded either  to  he  shipped  to  a 
roaster  or  wait  in  a warehouse  for 


pr«Miui-t,  and  ihe-K*  tlurd-purtv  s|MTial 
(•.It  to  it  that  the  tonnage  and  i|ualit\ 

I'  prreiM'h  what  the  eontrael,  and  the 
goN eminent,  rails  hir.  Trading  is  a e> 
elu  al  pnieess  w hieh  e-sentiall>  hdlows  a 
one  crop  evele  of  one  year.  (!offirislhee\traelofa  herry 
grown  on  a tnr  disco\ere<l  in  KfiO  |{.(1.  in  the  Kthiopian 
pro\ince  of  Kaffa.  Killers  of  the  urea  now  called  Yemen 
transported  the  tnr  across  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  southern  tip 
of  the  Aruhian  [wniiisulu  where  its  existence  remained  a 
carefulh  guarded  sei'ret  for  more  than  MKI  years. 

Royalty  .ser\ed  the  heicrage  to  visiting  dignitaries, 
hut  ne\er  'howed  the  trees.  It  took  another .')()()  years  for 
the  siTret  to  gel  out  and  for  theeoncoction  to  make  its  way 
to  the  New  orld  via  W estern  Kiirope. 

T.offtY  was  u minor  con- 
sumer item  in  the  Colonies, 
though  coffee  plantations 
covered  many  thousands  of 
acres  in  Martiniipie.  Puerto 
Rico  and  other  Carihhean  is- 
lands. That  changed  in  1776. 

Few  things  in  history  hoosted 
coffee  consumption  more 
dramatically  than  the  Boston 
Tea  Party. 

In  the  modern  era.  grow- 
ers in  Central  and  South  .America  supply  the  majority  of 
the  North  American  market.  Coffee  is  harvested  at  differ- 
ent times  from  October  through  December,  depending  on 
the  latitude  and  altitude  of  the  plantation. 

Appearing  much  hke  a cherry  with  an  outer  layer 
enclosing  a hard  pit.  the  newly-picked  bean  is  processed  to 
a slate  called  “pergamino”:  that  is,  its  outer  layer  is 
removed  and  the  pit  dried  with  its  “skin”  on.  Traders 
refer  to  this  skin,  resembling  the  skin  of  an  almond,  as 
“parchment.” 

These  traders  operate  as  they  have  for  generations, 
buying  and  selling  huge  quantities  of  coffee  on  nothing 
more  than  a spoken  agreement. 

Trading  on  contracts  worth  millions  still  operates  on 
the  honor  system.  Buyer  and  seller  set  a price  on  the 
telephone  and  the  paperwork  follows  later. 


favorable  market  conditions.  .As  long  as  the  beans  are  in 
pergamino,  they  keep  for  a year  or  longer  without  deterio- 
ration. 

Vt  hen  a roaster  takes  delivery,  processing  ipiiekly  fol- 
lows. The  beans  aredry  milled  to  rid  them  of  the  parchment, 
roasted,  ground  and  vaciiiim-paeked  in  a process  jialented 
at  the  turn  of  the  eenlury. 

It  is  an  iiii-and-down  business  subject  to  the  whims  of 
taste  and  fashions  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  international 
trade  agreements. 

World  trade  suffered  in 
1989  when  coffee  switched 
from  a staid  commodity 
business  to  free  market 
standards.  Prices  plunged. 
Shipping  cartels  changed 
policies  to  encourage  com- 
petitive pricing.  Ports 
launched  aggressive  pro- 
grams in  competition  against 
other  ports  and  other  na- 
tions. The  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  in  the  thick  of  it,  working  with  local  industries  to 
win  the  Coffee,  Sugar  & Cocoa  Exchange’s  validation  of  a 
commodities  trade.  The  value  of  some  coffee  contracts 
plunged  from  Si. 30  per  pound  to  the  mid-’90s,  where  it 
stands  now. 

One  measure  of  the  fluctuation  has  been  the  quantity  of 
product  still  warehoused  at  primary  distribution  points  - 
currently  there  are  over  1 million  bags  of  certifiable  coffee 
at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

A slow,  steady  rebound  characterizes  the  market  of  the 
last  few  years,  however.  San  Francisco’s  share  of  the  West 
Coast  coffee  business  grew  four  percent  from  1988  to  1989 
and  now  accounts  for  79  percent  of  all  coffee  imports  from 
South  America  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco  handles  91  percent  of  Bay  area  coffee 
imports  from  Latin  America.  E 
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'4  Back  by  popular  demand 
after  its  premier  season 
last  year,  the  Port  again 
offers  waterfront  tours  of 
the  Bay  starting  in  May. 
Adventurists  can  see  our 
legendary  waterfront 
and  working  industries 
from  a whole  new  point 
of  view.  For  tickets  to  the 
two-hour  tours,  call 
(415)  775-2021. 


LAST 

C 

m«s  tumblif>g  down  ...  Z 
the  Port's  hoodquarters,  tho  landmark 
Ferry  Building,  will  get  o whole  new 
view  of  life  with  the  removal  of  the 
earthquake-damaged  {mborcodero 
Freeway,  fxcitirtg  plans  ore  now  un- 
derway to  visually  "connect”  the  Ferry 
Ploxa,  known  as  the  doorstep  to  Son 
FraiKisco,  with  the  rest  of  the  City. 
During  ciemolition.  Port  staff  worked 
to  ensure  troffic  access  for  Port  indus- 
tries and  other  woterfront  enterprises. 


rhe  new  temporary  ferry  shelter  tent, 
-esembling  a mini  'Taj  Mahal"  to  some, 
vas  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ferry 
Suilding  to  protect  waiting  ferry  riders 
Tom  the  elements.  The  Port  was  able  to 
instruct  this  temporary  shelter  with  Met- 
'opolitan  Transportation  Commission 
)rant  monies  following  the  ferry's  useful- 
less  after  the  Bay  Bridge  collapse  in  the 
oma  Prieta  earthquake.  The  Port  also 
eceived  $880,000  in  grant  monies  (Fed- 
sral  Highway  Administration  and  Cal- 
rans)  for  permanent  ferry  terminal 
mprovemenets,  and  construction  on  the 
lermanent  facilities  will  begin  late  1991. 


new  international  cruise 
terminal  at  Piers  30/32.  The 
proposed  state-of-the-art 
cruise  passenger  terminal 
features  the  World  Centre, 
dedicated  to  the  founding 
principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; a Scandinavia  Center 
exhibition  hall  and  maritime 
complex;  a small  marina  for 
visiting  yachts  and  a 360 
room  cruise  hotel  located 
across  the  street. 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR'S 


n February  25th  the  Port,  together  with  Pacific  Shipper,  played 
host  to  San  Francisco’s  first-ever  Latin  American  Trade  Fair. 
Entitled  “Latin  America  — Our  Trading  Partners  for  the  90s,  ” 
this  unique  meeting  drew  together  more  than  200  people  to  explore 
burgeoning  trade  opportunities. 


The  list  of  supporters,  exhibitors,  and  co-sponsors  reads  like  a Who’s 
Who  in  City  and  Federal  government,  shipping  lines,  coffee  producers, 
and  Bay  Area  port  services,  indicating  the  broad  support  for  expand- 
ing hemispheric  trade.  From  the  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Economic  Planning  & Development, 
everyone  is  excited  about  what’s  happening  in  this  rapidly- 
developing  economic  area. 


The  Port  intends  to  play  an  active  part  in  this  growth. 
Already  nearly  40%  of  the  Port’s  imports  come  from  Latin 
America,  and  with  our  designation  as  a coffee  futures 
exchange  port,  we  expect  continued  growth.  We  will  be 
aggressively  conducting  market  research  in  Latin 
American  opportunities  and  will  be  working  with  our 
customers  to  develop  and  expand  trade  opportunities. 


We  are  working  to  improve  our  cargo  terminal  infrastructure,  to 
enable  us  to  respond  to  the  increased  trade  we  expect  to  generate.  In 
April  the  requests  for  bid  went  out  on  the  $6  million  North  Container 
Terminal  (Pier  80)  repair  project,  and  our  efforts  as  part  of  the  Bay 
Area  dredging  coalition  continue. 


Customer  service  remains  our  focus . . . whether  in  Cargo  Services, 
Internal  Services,  Planning  and  Community  Affairs,  or  Tenant 
Services.  We’re  excited  about  all  the  projects  we’re  working  on  and  the 
benefits  they  will  have  for  the  Port  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 


In  today’s  global  economy,  coalitions  and  cooperative  agreements  are 


emerging  as  the  basic  blueprints  for  success  and  growth.  By  the  end  of 


As  this  integrated  market  emerges, 
many  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
vinced that  something  similar  could, 
and  perhaps  should,  happen  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  an  effort  to 
explore  the  reahty  of  these  behefs, 
Pacific  Shipper  magazine  and  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  joined  together 
earher  this  year  to  host  a Latin 
American  Trade  Fair,  attended  by 
more  than  200.  Experts  in  economics, 
finance,  and  trade  presented  detailed 
analyses  of  the  economic  situation  and 
outlined  possible  trade  opportunities. 

Betty  Neuhart,  Director,  Western 
Region  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  International  Trade 
Administration,  described  the  1980s 
as  a “lost  decade”  for  Latin  America. 
She  explained  that  this  sense  of  loss 
was  due  to  “protectionism,  large  debt 
(with  high  interest  rates),  the  inefii- 
cient  government-run  businesses  and 
monopolies,  the  ineffective  tax  sys- 
tems, and  the  disastrous  monetary 
par  problems,”  aU  of  which  combined 
to  cause  “capital  flight,  runaway 
inflation,  underdeveloped  and  deteri- 
orating infi'astructures,  shrinking 
economies,  and  pervasive  poverty.” 

What  was  lost  in  the  80s  has  been 
found  in  the  90s.  Sweeping  poHtical 
and  economic  reforms  have  put  most 
of  Latin  America  well  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  and  the  area  ranks  among 
the  fastest  growing  markets  for  U.S. 
exports.  Economists  predict  that  real 
economic  growth  will  be  faster  in 
Latin  America  than  in  the  industrial- 
ized world. 

While  U.S.  exports  worldwide  rose 
7%  last  year,  exports  to  Latin 
America  saw  a 15%  gain.  The  trend 
towards  market  liberalization  in 
Latin  America  is  expected  to  mean 
continued  growth,  and  some  market 
observers  predict  a possible  free 
trade  zone  from  Alaska  to  Argentina, 
fi'om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


Trade  Opportunities 


Improved  economies  and  reduced 
inflation  in  Latin  America  have 
improved  the  buying  power  of  the 
people.  Latin  American  consumers 
are  on  a buying  spree,  and  experts 
see  good  prospects  in  consumer  goods 
and  services,  particularly  travel  and 
tourism  services,  automotive  parts 
and  services,  household  goods,  fran- 
chising, and  textiles. 

Privatization  of  government-run 
industries  is  opening  up  significant 
export  opportunities,  as  is  growth  in 
public  sector  spending.  Industries 
which  fell  far  behind  under  govern- 
ment control  are  facing  extensive 
modernization.  As  countries  are  sell- 
ing state-owned  businesses,  many 
are  using  the  money  to  revitalize 
their  mfi’astructure,  and  roads,  tun- 
nels, bridges  and  a variety  of  pubhc 
works  projects  are  planned  or  in 
progress. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  annu- 
ally develops  a country  marketing 
plan  (CMP)  for  each  country  where  a 
Commercial  Officer  is  stationed. 

Each  CMP  includes  a list  of ‘l)est 
prospects,”  and  for  the  Latin  America 
Trade  Fair  these  were  compiled  into 
a Top  10  Export  Prospects  list: 

• aircraft  and  parts 

• computers,  peripherals,  software 
and  services 

• electronic  components 

• industrial  chemicals 

• medical  equipment 

• metal-working  equipment 

• mining  industry  equipment 

• oil  and  gas  field  equipment 

• plastics  industry  machinery 

• telecommunications  equipment 

Another  key  growth  area  is  insur- 
ance services,  and,  with  the  building 
boom  that  some  areas  are  experienc- 
ing, construction  support  (building 


supplies,  furniture,  fittings,  security 
systems,  etc.)  is  expected  U)  be  stmng. 

Robert  West,  Senior  As.sociate, 
Temple,  Barker  & Solace,  predicts 
that  seaborne  exports  to  Latin 
America  from  the  West  Coast  will 
grow  at  a rate  of  about  6.4%  per  year 
in  the  near  future,  while  imports  will 
increase  5%.  Currently,  exports  to 
Latin  America  account  for  12%  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco’s  total  volume. 

Around  40%  of  the  Port’s  total  import 
volume  is  from  Latin  America,  con- 
sisting of  items  destined  for  the  West 
Coast  as  well  as  material  which  is 
trans-shipped  to  Asia.  Food  and  agri- 
cultural products  make  up  the  bulk 
of  both.  Trans-shipped  products 
include  wine,  canned  beef,  frozen 
shrimp,  plant  stocks,  and  fhiits  and 
vegetables,  while  inboimd  cargo  is 
primarily  coffee,  cocoa,  and  frozen  beef 

Coffee  is  expected  to  show  significant 
growth  this  year  with  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Port  as  a Coffee  Futures 
Exchange.  Norman  Dean,  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Nestle 
Beverage  Company  (parent  company 
to  Hfils  Brothers,  MJB,  Nescafe,  and 
other  coffee  producers),  estimates  the 
Port  will  see  about  a million  bags  of 
coffee  a year  in  new  import  business, 
beginning  in  July  1992. 

Laura  Ryerson,  Dean  Witter,  echoes 
his  enthusiasm,  and  adds  that  this 
will  increase  demand  for  w’arehouse 
space,  trucking,  insurance  services, 
cargo  handling,  and  customs  clearing. 
Both  expect  to  see  local  roasters  increa- 
sing the  demand  for  gourmet  beans. 

Nedlloyd  hub  operations  at  the  Port 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
recent  growth  in  traffic  to  and  finm 
Latin  America  and  to  the  Port's  54% 
growth  in  container  cargo.  As 
NedUoyd’s  sole  West  Coast  port. 

San  Francisco  receives  all  the  line's 
Latin  America  cargo.  Tom  Hansen. 


Ni'dllovd  Dii'octor  of  Operations, 
describes  the  inci-eased  traffic  as  the 
natural  Result  of  consolidating  piece- 
meal. oa'asional  liner  operations  into 
large.  i-egularl>-  scheduled  shipments. 
Stmieone  who  wants  to  export  to  the 
I'.S.  West  Coast  fi*om  anwhere  in 
Latin  America  can  now  plan  accu- 
rately and  can  take  advantage  of  the 
efficiencies  of  speed  and  scale  that  a 
lai-ge  shipping  operation  offers. 


Federal  Initiatives 


Whether  or  when  a Western 
Hemisphere  Free  Trade  Zone  hap- 
pens ^\■ill  depend,  in  part,  on  the 
progress  made  on  a number  of  initia- 
tives already  in  progress.  According 
to  Paul  Blakebum,  Office  of  Bilateral 
Trade  Affairs.  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. the  U.S.  is  pm*suing  a three- 
pronged strategy:  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  the  GATT 
( General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade),  negotiation  of  NAFTA 
(North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  and  implementation  of 
the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas 
(ELAi  Initiative. 


The  Umguay  Round,  begun  in  1986, 
is  the  first  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions under  GATT  to  consider  “new 
area”  concepts  (services,  intellectual 
property  rights  and  investment).  The 
U.S.  is  pushing  for  comprehensive 
refonn  of  agricultural  trade,  expand- 
ed market  access  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices, controls  over  trade-distorting 
subsidies,  rules  to  control  the  “new 
ai’eas,”  and  more  opportunities  for 
developing  countries. 

NAFTA  would  link  Canada,  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico  into  an  integrated  mar- 
ket which  would  be  larger  in  size 
than  the  European  Community.  By 
freeing  the  countries  from  tariffs  and 
trade  quotas,  import  licensing,  and 
other  barriers  to  trade,  NAFTA 
would  open  up  new  markets  for 
goods  and  services. 

The  EIA,  proposed  by  President 
Bush  in  1990,  seeks  to  expand  trade, 
encourage  continued  liberalization  of 
trade  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
and  foster  economic  and  democratic 
reform.  It  envisions  a more-equal  and 
market-oriented  relationship 
between  countries,  with  free  trade 


agreements  being  created  as  nations 
join  GATT  and  reduce  existing  trade 
restrictions.  Capital  investment, 
which  will  follow  improvements  in 
trade  opportunities,  is  expected  to 
enable  countries  to  deal  with  debt 
problems,  which,  in  turn,  encourages 
further  investment. 


Mayor  Frank  Jordan  addresses  the 
importance  of  Latin  American  trade. 


Politics  and  Economics 


The  federal  “works  in  process”  offer 
encouragement  for  expanded  trade 
with  Latin  America,  but  even  more 
important  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
and  companies  interested  in  opening  or 
expanding  trade  with  Latin  America 
are  some  of  the  things  which  have 
already  happened  pohtically  and 
economically; 

ATPA  (the  Andean  Trade  Preferences 
Act)  signed  in  December  1991,  grants 
duty-free  status  for  10  years  for  desig- 
nated goods  coming  to  the  United 
States  from  Bohvia,  Colombia, 

Ecuador,  and  Peru.  This  new  law  is 
similar  to  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  which  resulted  in  a 30% 
increase  in  exports  to  U.S.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  $250-300  million  of  Colombia’s 
exports,  $50  million  of  Peru’s  and  $20 
milLion  of  Ecuador’s  qualify  for  the 
preferential  status. 

These  countries,  plus  Venezuela,  have 
been  part  of  the  Andean  Pact  since 
1969.  In  December  1991,  they  agreed 
to  create  a free  trade  area  (FTA) 
between  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Bohvia  as  of  January  1992,  with  Peru 
and  Ecuador  joining  by  July  1992.  In 
addition  to  the  FTA,  the  Pact  agreed 
to  sweeping  reforms  in  foreign  invest- 
ment, patent  and  trademark  protec- 
tion, and  external  tariffs. 

CACM,  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  agreed  in  1990  to  form  an  eco- 
nomic community.  They  now  have  com- 
mon external  tariffs  of  5-20%  and  will 
initiate  a free  trade  agreement  in  agri- 
culture in  1992. 

CARICOM,  the  13-member  Caribbean 
Common  Market,  signed  a Trade  and 
Investment  framework  agreement  with 
the  U.S.  in  July  1991,  with  the  first 
meetings  of  the  bilateral  Trade  and 
Investment  Council  estabhshed  by  the 
agreement  scheduled  for  early  1992. 
Venezuela  has  apphed  for  membership 
in  CARICOM  and  has  offered 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NAFTA 

Paul  H.  Blakebuni,  Director,  Office  of  Bilateral  Trade  Affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  describes  the  Noiih  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA)  as  our  “top  priority  for  hemispheric  trade 
liberalization.”  The  following  excerpts  from  his  speech  at  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco’s  Latin  American  Trade  Fair  explain  why. 

The  overarching  goal  of  the  NAFTA  negotiations  is  to  achieve  the 
maximum  liberalization  possible  in  trade  and  investment. 

NAFTA  will  constitute  the  world’s  largest  market,  with  annual 
production  of  $6  trillion  and  more  than  360  million  people.  It  will 
stimulate  regional  economic  growth  and  development  in  North 
America,  and  will  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  each  of  its  member 
countries.  It  will  reinforce  the  hemispheric  trend  toward  democrati- 
zation and  political  reform. 

NAFTA  will  also  serve  as  an  important  precursor  to  further  economic 
growth,  cooperation  and  stability  throughout  the  hemisphere...  It  will 
complement  and  extend  the  trade  liberalization  measures  we  expect  to 
complete  multilaterally... 

NAFTA  will  solidify  our  economic  and  political  relationship  without 
critically  important  neighbor,  Mexico.  It  will  also  result  in  significant 
economic  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

Mexico  is  our  third-largest  trade  partner  (after  Canada  and  Japan) 
and  our  fastest  growing  export  market.  We  sell  more  per  capita  to 
Mexico  ($330)  than  we  do  to  the  far  wealthier  European  Community 
market  ($300). 

Mexico  has  a propensity  to  consume  U.S.  goods.  The  United  States 
supplies  70%  of  Mexico’s  imports.  ...Total  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico, 

$12  billion  in  1986,  more  than  doubled  by  1991  to  an  estimated 
$28.4  billion  — a rate  of  increase  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  growth 
in  our  overall  exports.  ...If  we  exclude  oil,  we  have  a trade  surplus 
with  Mexico. 

Each  billion  dollars  in  exports  to  Mexico  adds  almost  20.000  export- 
related  jobs  to  our  economy. 

Both  Mexico  and  the  United  States  agree  that  efforts  to  increase  growth 
through  an  FTA  should  be  complemented  by  cooperative  efforts  to 
enhance  environmental  protection.  A strong  economy  and  a healthy 
environment  can  be,  and  should  be,  mutually  supportive. 


Getting  Started 


Its  inembei-s  an  Fl'A.  Venezuela  has 
alsu  had  pivliminaiT  FFA  discussions 
with  t'AC'.M  s 

MKKt'OSl'H.  a soutlicrn  Common 
Market  made  up  of'Ai^ientina,  lhazil, 
Parai^may,  and  I’ru^mav,  was  kicktnl 
otVm  Maivh  UhU  w itlt  the  sipiin^  of 
tile  Hvat  v of  Asuncion.  The  memlvi- 
states  aptt'  to  set  up  a customs 
unii>n  and  common  market  by  the 
end  of  one  asptrt  of  whicli  is 

retlucinj;  impoil  duties  to  zen)  for 
tnide  among  tltemselves.  MKKCO- 
Sl'K  ivpivsents  a market  appmxi- 
mately  twkv  the  size  of  the  Canadian 
market. 

Mexican  trade  ix'strictions  aiv  easing 
as  tliat  ciumtiy’s  tvonomy  is  going 
thivugh  significant  structural  refonn, 
including  piivatization  of  many  state 
enteiprises.  Mexicxi  has  been  lower- 
ing some  tariffs  and  easing  some 
imjxin  licensing  and  quota  provi- 
sions. making  trade  incroasingly 
moro  open  to  international  competi- 
tion. Some  economists  prodict  Mexico 
will  see  gixiwth  rivaling  that  of  Asia’s 
strong  peifoiTnei-s. 

In  1991.  Mexico.  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia  foraied  what  is  known  as 
the  Group  of  Thi-ee  (G-3),  a coalition 


to  promote  enei-gv-  cixiperation. 
Memlk'i-s  also  pltxlged  to  ci-eate  a free 
trade  zone.  Negotiations  for  a trilat- 
eral FFA  aiv  planned  for  1992. 


updated  monthly.  DOC  has  trade  spe- 
cialists who  concentrate  on  a particu- 
lar industry  and  who  can  tell  you 
about  your  product  and  find  the  best 
places  overseas  to  sell  it,  find  agents 
and  repi'esentatives  for  you,  identify 
trade  fidrs/shows  at  which  to  market 
it,  and  even  help  you  advertise  it.  For 
$250  you  can  place  an  ad  in 
Commercial  News  USA  a monthly 
“catalog”  of  U.S.  products  that  goes 
out  to  100,000  people  worldwide... 
a bigger  circulation  than  that  of 
Business  Week  International. 


The  DOC  trade  specialists  helped 
San  Francisco-based  Emerson  Flag 
Company  land  the  account  to  supply 
flags  to  the  1992  Olympic  Games, 
and  recently  arranged  export  of  plas- 
tic welding  and  sonography  equip- 
ment to  Mexico  and  oil  industiy 
hydro-thermal  test  equipment  to 
Venezuela.  One  issue  of  Commercial 
News  USA  featured  computer  prod- 
ucts, including  security  systems  from 
Fremont,  market  research  software 
from  Petaluma,  and  a bilingual  word 
pro-  cessor  called  "DosAmigos"  from 
Foster  City.  The  trade  speciahsts 
describe  the  opportunities  in  Latin 
America  as  outstanding. 


Supervisor  Jim  Gonzalez 
wrapped  up  the  Trade  Fair 
with  a challenge  for  com- 
panies to  explore  the 
opportunities  in  Latin 
America  and  a promise 
that  the  City  and  the 
Port  would  continue  to 
look  for  ways  to  help  ex- 
pand trade  to  this  dyna- 
mic and  growing  area.  ■ 


With  the  strong  economic  gi'owth  in 
Latin  America,  trade  opportunities 
alxiund  for  companies  of  all  sizes. 

Loth  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBAl  and  the  Department  of 
Commeive  (DOC)  offer  assisUmce  for 
anyone  .sei'iously  interested  in  getting 
into  Latin  Ameincan  Trade.  SBA  pro- 
vides information,  management  coun- 
seling. and  a variety  of  loan  programs, 
for  both  impoit  and  export  ventures. 


DOC  International  Ti'ade  Adminis- 
tration’s focus  is  on  exports.  The 
District  Office  on  Montgomery  Street 
offers  market  research  and  strategic 
planning  assistance,  comparison 
shopping  seiwices,  training  work- 
shops such  as  “Basics  of  Exporting,” 
and  access  to  a worldwide  network  of 
commercial  officers  and  agents/repre- 
sentatives. Their  library,  open  to  the 
public  from  9 a.m.  to  noon,  includes 
the  National  Trade  Database,  with 
items  such  as  the  Foreign  Traders 
Index,  a fisting  of  contacts  which  is 


Trade  Fair  booths  draw  interest. 


...  for  parties, 
events, 
conferences 


Picture  the  scene...  you’ve  just  been 
handed  the  assignment  to  plan  a big 
meeting,  and  the  only  guidance  about 
what  to  do  is  “let’s  do  something  differ- 
ent, we  don’t  want  the  same  old 
thing.”  The  only  meeting  places  and 
party  locations  you  know  about  are 
the  area  hotels  and  conference  cen- 
ters, but  thaf  s just  more  of  the  “same 
old  thing.” 

Liven  up  your  group’s  meeting  or  spe- 
cial event  by  coming  to  San  Francisco’s 
spectacular  waterfront!  From  Hyde 
Street  Pier  to  the  southern  waterfront, 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  home  to  a 
number  of  meeting  places  with  world- 
famous  views,  great  dining  and  a spe- 
cial ambiance,  places  that  can  easily 
handle  groups  of  all  sizes.  The  only 
hmits  are  your  budget  and  your  imagi- 
nation. 

To  whet  your  appetite  we’ve  chosen  to 
look  at  meeting  places  that  can  handle 
groups  larger  than  100.  AH  firms  fist- 


ed here  are  Port  Tenants,  and  the 
basic  information  is  from  the  Fadhties 
& Services  Directory  pubhshed  by  the 
San  Francisco  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  or  from  the  tenants 
themselves. 


HISTORICAL  THEMES 


a buffet  or  sit-down  dinner,  and  is 
well-suited  for  banquets,  weddings, 
receptions,  or  corporate  meetings  and 
special  functions.  The  historic  vessels 
are  aU  permanently  moored  pierside, 
moving  with  the  tides  and  the  waves. 
While  this  adds  atmosphere  for  most 
people,  make  sure  you  know  whether 
anyone  in  your  group  gets  seasick. 


Ferryboat  Santa  Rosa  394-8900 

Pier  3 

buffet  or  sit-down  dinner  - 600 

San  Francisco  Maritime  National 
Historic  Park  556-2904 

890  Beach  St 

Balclutha 

receptionshuffets  - 250 
Eureka 

sit-down  dinner  - 300 
reception  - 600 


Step  back  into  the  past  aboard  the 
1886  square-rigged  sading  ship 
Balclutha  or  embark  on  Eureka, 
the  last  of  the  1890  sidewheel  ferries 
to  operate  in  the  U.S.,  at  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Historic 
Park’s  Hyde  Street  Pier.  The  vessels, 
which  are  open  to  the  pubhc  during 
the  day,  may  be  rented  for  evening 
receptions  or  dinners.  It  is  BYOC  — 
bring  your  own  caterer  — for  this 
adventure.  The  view  of  the  Golden 
Gate  from  the  decks  of  these  his- 
toric ships  is  unequaled. 


The  ferryboat  Santa  Rosa— the 
corporate  headquarters  for 
Homblower  Yachts — offers  an 
elegant  and  spacious  setting  for 
events  throughout  the  day. 
Located  behind  the  bulkhead 
building  at  Pier  3,  the  vessel  can 
accommodate  up  to  600  guests  for 


AFLOAT  EVENTS 


FISHERMAN’S  WHARF 

The  crab  season  (mid-November 
thnnigh  June)  is  just  one  excuse  to 
come  to  FisheiTuan's  \\Tiaif...that  is, 
if  you  need  an  excuse.  If  youi-  event 
includes  guests  fi-om  out-of-towm  this 
is  a “must  N-isit"  ai-ea,  and  even  the 
locals  will  have  fun  discussing  how 
long  it’s  been  since  they  \isited  the 
Whaif.  The  sights,  sounds,  smells, 
and  tastes  of  San  Francisco’s  world- 
famous  tomist  attraction  pro\ide  an 
unfoi-gettable  ambiance. 


If  getting  out  on  the  bay  is 
your  goal,  there  ai'e  a vaii- 
ety  of  ways  to  do  it.  For 
small  gi'oups  you  can  char- 
ter youi'  own  personal 
yacht,  and,  for  larger 
gi’oups  you  can  find  a boat 
that  fits  your  mood  and 
pocketbook.  Rendezvous 
Charters,  operating  out  of 
the  South  Beach  Harbor 
(Pier  40),  has  a fleet  of 
A niore  than  20  vessels 
which  can  accommodate 
fi’om  two  to  1,600. 

Two  fleets  of  chaiter  boats 
ply  the  Bay:  Red  and  White  Fleet, 
with  boats  for  50-650  people,  offers 
regular  feny  seiwice  to  Maiin  and 
Sonoma  counties,  Angel  Island,  and 
Alcatraz,  as  well  as  bay  cruises.  Blue 
and  Gold  Fleet’s  three  vessels  pro- 
vide ferry  service  to  the  East  Bay  and 
ai’e  available  for  receptions  for  up  to 
275  people  or  buffet  dinners  to  180. 


For  fine  dining,  Hornblower 
Dining  Yachts  and  Pacific  Marine 
Yacht  Charters  may  be  just  the 
ticket.  The  California  Hornblower 
sails  daily  from  Pier  33  on  scheduled 
lunch  and  dinner  cmises,  and  char- 
ters are  available  for  groups  from  20- 
750.  Monte  Carlo  Cmises,  a new 
“entertainment  dining”  experience 
from  Hornblower  premiered  in  April, 
also  operating  from  Pier  33.  Calling 
itself  the  “Most  Elegant  Fleet  on  the 
Bay,”  Pacific  Marine  offers  unique 
dockside  or  afloat  meeting  and  ban- 
quet sites  for  two  to  700. 

Blue  & Gold  Fleet  781-7890 

Pier  39 

Hornblower  Dining  Yachts  394-8900 
Pier  3,  Ferryboat  Santa  Rosa 
Pacific  Marine  Yacht  Charters 

Pier  39  788-9100 

Red  & White  Fleet  546-2655 

Pier  41 

Rendezvous  Charters  543-7333 

Pier  40,  South  Beach  Harbor 


A Sabella's  771-6775 

Private  Part\'  - 150 

Franciscan  362-7733 

Piivate  Pairt'  -200 
Main  Dining  Room  - 150 

Castagnola’s  775-2446 

Private  Part}'  -225 
Bay  Room  - 200 

Tarantino’s  775-5600 

Private  Pait}^  - 165 


PIER  39 


Everyone  knows  Pier  39  as  a two- 
level  complex  of  restaurants,  shops 
and  amusements,  but  it  is  also  a spec- 
tacular site  for  events.  Outdoor  cock- 
tail and  dessert  receptions  around 
the  carousel  or  special  events  at  one 
or  more  of  the  restaurants  are  among 
the  possibilities. 

Playful  pinipeds  have  taken  up  resi- 
dence at  K-dock,  adding  a new  fea- 
ture to  the  Pier  39  waterfront  area. 
It's  as  much  fun  to  watch  the  tourists 
as  it  is  to  watch  the  sea  Hons. 

Seafood  is  also  a featured  attraction 
at  a number  of  Rer  39’s  restaurants. 
If  your  group  prefers  something  else, 
you  can  sample  Chinese,  Swiss/ 
French,  Northern  Italian,  and  Cahf- 
omia  cuisine  while  enjoying  the  view. 


Alcatraz  Bar  & Grill 

434-4424 

Private  Party  -200 

Chic’s  Place 

421-2442 

Private  Party  - 180 

Dining  Room  1 - 140 

Dante’s  Sea  Catch 

421-5778 

Private  Party  - 170 

Nautilus  Seafood  & Spirits 

433-3721 

Private  Party  - 125 

Neptune’s  Palace 

434-4424 

Private  Party  -500 

Garden  - 110 

Schooner  - 120 

Pier  39 

981-8030 

Outdoor  Receptions  - 

1600 

Swiss  Louis 

421-2913 

Private  Party  -250 

Vanelli’s 

421-7261 

Private  Party  -200 

YetWah 

434-4430 

Private  Party  -250 

Moving  towards  the  Ferry  Building 
from  Pier  39,  we  encoimter  the  lar- 
gest area  for  special  events:  Pier  35. 
When  it’s  not  in  use  as  a cndse-ship 
terminal,  it  is  available  for  event 
rental.  One  benefit  of  this  site  is  it 
includes  indoor  parking.  The  passen- 
ger lounge  with  its  windows  overlook- 
ing the  water  makes  a spectacular 
party  location.  Pier  35  is  another  case 
of  BYOC,  in  fact,  it’s  bring  everything. 
If  you’ve  got  a little  imagination  and 
money,  this  can  be  just  the  spot  for 
you.  You  can  even  have  your  char- 
ter boat  puU  alongside  and  dehver 
your  guests  to  their  fantasy  des- 
tination. 

Along  the  Embarcadero  are  five  bay- 
side  restaurants,  all  with  tremendous 
views  of  passing  ship  traffic;  Peer  Inn, 
Pier  23  Cafe,  The  Waterfront . 
Gabhiano’s,  and  Sinbad’s.  The  last 
three  offer  valet  parking. 

South  of  the  Bay  Bridge,  the  water- 
front becomes  increasingly  industri- 
al. If  you’re  looking  for  a shipboard 
atmosphere  without  the  seasickness 
of  being  underway,  try  the  Sailing 
Ship  Restaurant,  at  Pier  42.  At 
Pier  50,  off  Third  Street,  you’ll  find 
Olive  Oil’s,  a workingman’s  dehght. 


And  for  a combination  of  marina  and 
industrial  views,  enjoy  the  rustic 
atmosphere  of  The  Ramp  or  Mission 
Rock  Resort,  both  located  off  Pier  70 
(at  China  Basin  and  Mariposa  i. 

Gabbiano’s  391-8454 

Ferry  Plaza 

Private  Party  -600 
Bay  Room  - 400 
Olive  Oil’s  495-3099 
China  Basin  St.  Pier  50 

Private  Paiiy  - 400 

Mission  Rock  Resort  621-5538 

831  China  Basin  St.  (at  Mariposa) 
Private  Part>'  - 300 

Peer  Inn  Restaurant  788-1453 

Pier  33 

Private  Party  - 150 

Pier  23  Cafe  362-5 125 

Pier  23 

Private  Part>'  - 250 

The  Ramp  ' 621-2378 

855  China  Basin  St  ( at  Mariposa  i 
Private  Party  - 300 

Sailing  Ship  Restaurant  777-5771 
Pier  42.  South  Beach  Harbor 
Private  Part>^  -500 
CabaretBack  Deck  - 200 
Sinbad’s  781-2555 

Pier  2 

Private  Part>^  - 300 
Terrace  - 150 

The  Waterfront  391-2696 

Pier  7 


Private  Party  - 150 


POET  ART  GETS  NEff  LOOK 


QAit  at  tlu'  Port...  Wait  a 
mituito,  isn’t  that  an  nxv- 
innn)n’.’  A port  is  a wnrk- 
in^'.  priinarily-industrial 
aiva  for  carjjo  and  fish 
handling,',  wliilo  art  is  soinothinjj  you 
siv  in  musouins  or  private  colUv- 
tions.  Ki^'lit'.’ 

AWi-onj;.  'Phose  may  have 
Ixvn  the  traditional  defi- 
nitions of each,  hut  today 
things  aix'  clianging.  The 
Poit  is  now  IxH'oining  inoix'  open  to 
public  aca'ss  for  ix'creational  acti\i- 
ties  like  fishing,  sailing,  bird-watch- 
ing. walking  or  jogging,  or  just  plain 
sitting  and  enjo\ing  the  \iew.  And 
with  the  public  access  comes  an 
inctvased  emphasis  in  public  art. 
particularly  outdoor  art. 

Public  art  at  the  Port  today  ranges 
fixim  a traditional  onental  water 
ailor  entitled  ‘TOO  Hoi-ses”  hanging 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Feny  Building,  to 
lai'ge  sculptm'es  in  public  ai'eas  along 
the  A\atei'fix)nt.  There  ai'e  mosaics, 
mui'als.  statues,  plaques,  and  pho- 
togi*aphs.  with  most  of  the  ait  located 
in  the  central  and  northern  water- 
fixint  ai'eas.  If  you  think  you’re  famil- 
ial* with  Port  ait.  take  the  httle  quiz 
on  the  next  page  and  see  how  many 
of  the  works  you  can  identify  by  loca- 
tion. 

New  ait  w'orks  will  emerge  around 
the  Port  in  the  next  few  years  thanks 
to  the  Arts  Commission  of  San 
Fi*ancisco,  w^hose  goal  it  is  to  bring 
ait  to  the  people  of  the  City.  Three 
major  art  projects  which  are  being 
done  in  conjunction  with  the 
Embarcadero  li’ansportation 
Pi'ojects  w'ere  approved  recently  by 
the  Port  Commission.  They  range 


fixmi  pi-actical  (signage)  to  offbeat 
(i*iblH)n)  to  ixvycled  (gaU'way),  and 
reflect  the  broad  spectrum  of  artistic 
talent  available  in  the  Bay  Area. 


Historical  and  Interpretive  Signage 

Local  graphic  artist  Michael 
Manwaring  and  historian  Nancy 
Olmstead  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
Embarcadero  in  words  and  images. 
Their  signs  will  be  built  into  the  side- 
walks and  on  the  Muni  platforms  in 
the  Embarcadero  from  6th  and  King 
Street  to  Bay  and  North  Point. 

The  signs  will  identify  historic  sites 
and  tell  stories  about  them,  recalling 
events  and  the  forces  and  people 
behind  them.  Each  sidewalk  marker 
win  be  distinctive,  visually  represent- 
ing the  City’s  proud  maritime 
heritage. 

Michael  Manwaring  has  worked 
extensively  on  historical  projects, 
mcluding  the  San  Jose  History  Walk 
and  the  History  of  the  Bank  of 
America.  Nancy  Olmstead  is  the 
author  of  Behind  the  Seawall,  San 


Fraiwisco  Waterfront,  and  Vanished 
Waters:  The  Histofy  of  San  Francisco 
Mission  Bay. 

Promenade  Ribbon  Project 

Imagine  a sculpture  two  and  one- 
half  miles  long.  That’s  what  will  be  in 
place  when  the  construction  of  the 
Promenade  Ribbon  is  complete.  This 
project,  the  brainchild  of  an 
artist/architect  team  of  Vito  Acconci, 
Stanley  Saitowitz  and  Barbara 
Solomon,  will  extend  from  Bay  and 
North  Point  along  the  Embarcadero 
to  Tbwnsend. 

It  will  involve  a five-foot  section  of 
paving  of  the  25-foot  wide  sidewalk  of 
the  Promenade.  At  times  this  strip  of 
dark  cement  will  be  flush  with  the 
pavement,  and  at  times  it  will  rise, 
becoming  benches,  low  walls,  and 
bollards.  The  benches  will  occur 
where  the  views  are  most  spectacular 
or  in  areas  around  restaurants  where 
they  can  create  small  plazas  for  peo- 
ple to  stop  to  eat  lunch  or  rest. 

The  line  of  black  concrete,  the  “rib- 
bon” described  in  the  project  name, 
will  be  continuous,  marking  the 
length  of  the  Promenade.  At  the  cen- 
ter of  the  strip  will  be  a line  of  solid 
glass  block,  reflecting  the  water  and 
the  sky  and  serving  as  a line  mark- 
ing the  edge  of  the  City. 

Mr.  Acconci  is  a New  York  artist 
whose  works  have  shown  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
Rome.  Both  Mr.  Saitowitz  and  Ms. 
Solomon  hold  architecture  degrees 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  He  is  a working  architect 
and  she  is  a graphic  designer  and  a 
teacher. 


I 


I 


Shanghai-bom,  Mark  DiSuvero  emi- 
grated to  San  Francisco  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  One  of  the  early  jobs 
he  had  was  in  the  ship-building  and 
ship-repair  industry,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  here  that  he  picked  up  his 
interest  in  welding  and  metal  work- 
ing. His  ties  to  the  Bay  Area  are 
deep,  having  been  a student  at  San 
Francisco  City  College  and  the 
CaHfomia  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  before  graduating  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


Today  he  is  a highly- 
acclaimed  “constructionist,” 
known  for  utilizing  scrap 
metal,  found  objects  and 
other  materials  of  an 
industrial  and  urban 
culture  to  build  strik- 
ing, massive  works  of 
art.  He  frequently 
designs  works  to  fit  a 
particular  site,  integrating  the  move- 
ments of  wind,  water  and  people  into 
the  structural  dynamics  of  the  space. 
The  as-yet  undesigned  Embarcadero 
Gateway  is  expected  to  reflect  these 
styhstic  patterns. 


Embarcadero  Gateway 

World-famous  artist  Mark  DiSuvero 
has  been  commissioned  to  create  a 
large-scale  sculpture  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Embarcadero,  at  Second 
and  King  Streets.  This  work  will  serve 
as  a symbolic  gateway  to  the  Port  and 
the  Embarcadero  Roadway  area. 


CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY  THE  ART? 

These  are  pictures  of  art  currently  installed 
on  Port  property? 

Can  you  guess  where  each  is  located? 
(Answers  on  page  1 5) 


His  art  is  on  display  throughout  the 
world,  including  in  the  collections  of 
the  Hirschom  Museum,  Washington, 
DC,  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  and  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  in  New  York  City.  ■ 


■ ULUUUU  u I. 


Board  Examines 
State  of  the 


Cruise  Industry 


llu'  Poll’s  1992  suniiiioi’  cruise  sea- 
son Ix’gan  in  earnest  last  month  with 
the  anivol  of  the  nowly-christened 
Jioytil  Viking  Queen  and  a compre- 
hensive examination  of  the  i'uLure  of 
the  cruise  industry  by  tire  Poit’s 
Wateifnrnt  Plan  Advisory  Boaixi.  Tire 
Board  t?  looking  at  all  water-depen- 
dent industries  in  Sair  Francisco  to 
determine  cuin'ent  trends,  the  opei'a- 
tioiiiil  and  regulatory  issues  that 
iirvolve  the  Port,  possibilities  for  the 
tuture,  and  the  laird  use  requii'ements. 

Experts  agi-ee  that  the  American 
ntiise  industiy  is  growing.  Between 
1970  and  1990.  citiise  passengers 
embai’king  in  North  Anrerica  gi'ew 
fi*om  100.000  to  an  estimated  3.3  mil- 
lion. WTrile  growth  rates  ai'e  expected 
to  slow  somewhat  over  the  next 
decade.  5.5  million  passengers  per 
year  ai'e  ennsioned  for  the  year  2000. 

Wrat  does  this  strong  gi'owth  market 
mean  for  San  Francisco?  What  is  the 
future  of  the  cruise  industiy  here? 
These  are  the  questions  the  Board 
seeks  to  answer. 


Current  Industry  Trends 


Gone  ai’e  the  days  of  the  routine 
round-the-w  orld  cmises,  with  long, 
leisurely  periods  of  time  spent  at  sea. 
Tbday  s cruises  are  shorter  in  dura- 
tion (usually  eight  days  or  less),  offer 
more  links  with  land  attractions,  and 
generally  include  air  or  ground 
ti'ansportation.  For  San  Francisco, 
this  trend  means  both  good  news 
and  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  San  Francisco 
continues  to  be  a place  that  people 
want  to  visit,  ranking  #1  in  some  fre- 
quent traveler  polls  as  “favorite  city.” 
Cruise  industiy  representatives  have 
stated  that  they  will  always  call  on 
San  Francisco.  The  Port’s  geographic 
position  on  the  west  coast  makes  it  a 
natural  stop  on  repositioning  cruises 
as  lines  shift  vessels  between  Alaska 
and  the  Caribbean/Mexican  Riviera 
runs  at  the  start  and  end  of  the  sum- 
mer season. 


The  bad  news  is  that  the  Port’s  geo-^ 
graphic  position  does  not  lend  itself 
weU  to  short  cruises,  San  Fraadsco  is 
2-3  days  farther  away  from  major 
cruise  destinations  than  Vancouver^#  V:  -i 
and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  cheaper  for  theT^^*^^ 
cruise  lines  to  fly  passengers  to  these  - 
gateway  cities  than  to  incur  the  extra 
time  and  expense  of  additional  sail- 
ing days.  Vancouverand  Los  Angeles.,,,.^- 
together  capture  over  85%  of  the 
west  coast  cruise  traffic,  a fact  which 
demonstrates  clearly  how  gateways 
and  week-long  cruises  now  dominate 
the  cruise  market.  ■ 

A new  trend  may  mean  even  shorter*" 

cruises.  In  Florida  and  Texas  “cruises 
to  nowhere”  — short  one-day  or 
overnight  cruises  where  no  ports  are 


called  — are  increasing  in  popularity. 
The  ships’  casinos  are  the  big  factor 
behind  the  new  service.  Casinos 
draw  the  passengers  and  they  make 
ttie  cruise  profitable  for  the  cruise 
lines. 


Operational  and  Regulatory  Issues 


Coastal  cruises  to  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  or  Seattle  have 
been  mentioned  as  a possible  new 
market  for  San  Francisco,  but  this 
type  of  cruise  has  been  reserved  for 
U.S.  flag  vessels  under  cabotage 
laws.  Cabotage  (the  right  to  trade 
and  transport  materials  in  coastal 
waters)  and  the  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1886  prevent  foreign  flag  ves- 


sels from  transporting  passengers 
one  way  between  U.S.  ports. 
Currently  there  are  only  two  U.S. 
flag  cruise  vessels  in  service,  operat- 
ing exclusively  in  Hawaii. 

Cruise  lines  like  the  convenience  of 
San  Francisco  with  good  airline  con- 
nections, world-class  hotels,  and  the 
high-quahty  and  wide-selection  of 
goods  for  ship  provisioning.  But  the 
lines  cite  problems  with  the  Pier  35 
cruise  terminal;  lack  of  parking,  lack 
of  good  passenger  drop-off  ai’eas 
(including  little  access  for  buses),  and 
limited  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
access.  The  narrowness  of  the  pier 
and  exterior  service  aprons  make 
traffic  circulation  paiUculai’ly  diffi- 
cult when  two  ships  are  alongside 


Pier  35  simultaneously. 

Pier  35  requires  approximately 
50,000  cubic  yards  of  maintenance 
dredging  annually  to  keep  the  berths 
open.  As  costs  and  environmental 
restrictions  increase,  dredging  may 
become  a regulatoiy  constraint  on 
the  cimise  industry  in  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco’s  Cruising  Future 


The  cruise  industry  representatives 
remain  positive  about  the  future  for 
San  Francisco.  The  number  of  cruises 
by  existing  lines  each  year  can  be 
expected  to  remain  fairly  steady  or  to 
grow  slightly.  The  Port  s Tenant 
Services  Division  will  soon  be  adding 


on  her  maiden  call  in  San  Francisco  in  April,  shown  with  sister-ship  Royal  Viking  Sun. 


a marketing  sptrialist  to  pnimote 
cmist's  and  otJu*i‘  watei-deptaident 
industries. 

The  iiwnt  law  authorizing  gambling 
alxKutl  r.S.  Hag  vessels  has  ri'uewed 
talk  alx)ut  amstal  sen  iiv.  A California 
business  amsoilium  is  liH)king  at 
building  two  new  ships  in  San  Diego 
for  passenger  ferry  st'iTice  In'twivn 
l»s  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

'Fhe  plans  for  building  a new  ci'uise 
tenninal  at  Pier  IU)-32  excite  the 
indust  IT  ivpivsentatives.  A new 
tenninal  is  not  expcvted  to  draw 
new  crui.se  business  to  the  city,  hut  it 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  existing 
optMiUional  problems.  A new.  multi- 
list* tenninal  (such  as  tho.se  in 
Singapoiv  and  \nncouver)  could 
make  a positive  impression  on  visi- 
toi-s  and  would  generate  broad  new 
business  awenues  for  the  City.  ■ 


Royal  Viking  Queen  and  Sun  along  side  Pier  35. 


1992  CRUISE  SCHEDULE 


The  following  departures  are  scheduled.  For  details  on  these 
cruises,  contact  the  cniise  line  or  your  travel  agent. 


May 


16 

Dawn  Princess 

Vancouver 

17 

Noordam 

Vancouver 

18 

Regent  Star 

Prince  Rupert 

19 

Sun  Viking 

Seattle 

20 

Westerdam 

Seattle 

21 

Sky  Princess 

Vancouver 

31 

Sky  Princess 

Vancouver 

June 

9 

Sagafjord 

Vancouver 

10 

Sky  Princess 

Vancouver 

20 

Sky  Princess 

Vancouver 

30 

Sky  Princess 

Vancouver 

July 

10 

Sky  Princess 

Vancouver 

20 

Sky  Princess 

Vancouver 

25 

Royal  Odyssey 

Victoria 

30 

SkyPrincess 

Vancouver 

Boyal  Odyssey 
Sky  Princess 
Poyal  Odyssey 
, Sky  Princess 
■ Sky  Princess 


Sagafjord 
Sky  Princess 
Sky  Princess 
Regent  Sea 
Sun  Viking 
Nieuw  Amsterdam 
Sky  Princess 
Regal  Princess 


Westerdam 
Sky  Princess 


Crown  Odyssey 


Victoria 
Vancouver 
Cabo  San  Lucas 
Vancouver 
Vancouver 


Los  Angeles 
Vancouver 
Vancouver 
San  Diego 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Vancouver 
Los  Angeles 


Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 


Mazatlan 


CACEP  Examines  Embarcadero 
Replacement  Designs 


The  Citizen’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Embarcadero  Project  (CACEP) 
has  begun  the  process  of  examining 
alternative  designs  for  the  central 
Embarcadero  area  (from  Howard 
Street  to  Broadway). 


The  Chief  Administrator’s  Office  is 
working  with  the  CACEP  to  deter- 
mine and  legitimize  what  the  public 
wants.  CACEP  meetings  are  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  the  month  at  the 
Palm  Court  of  the  Hyatt  Regency.  ■ 


The  designs  presented  by  ROMA 
Design  Group  and  Korve  Engineering 
looked  at  surface  and  below-grade 
(underground)  roadway  alternatives 
and  attempted  to  identify  issues  of 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  access. 

The  design  alternatives  are  the  first 
step  in  a two-year  decision  making 
process  which  will  include  a complete 
Environmental  Impact  Review/Study 
(EIR/EIS).  The  CACEP  will  spend  the 
next  five  months  further  defining  the 
alternatives. 

These  alternatives  will  then  be  pro- 
vided to  the  environmental  review 
team  conducting  the  EIREIS.  During 
the  year  that  the  EIR/EIS  process  is 
expected  to  take,  the  CACEP  will  con- 
tinue refining  the  alternatives,  and 
will  identify  and  recommend  a pre- 
ferred one. 

The  preferred  alternative  will  be 
taken  to  the  Port  and  City  Planning 
Commissions  for  review  and  com- 
ment. It  is  expected  to  come  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  review 
and  approval  early  in  1994. 


ART  QUIZ  ANSWERS 

^ Ghandi  Statye,  Ferry  Plaza 
"Skygate”  sculpture,  Pier  39 


Tile  mural,  Port  Commission  room, 
Ferry  Bldg. 

Sea  Lion  sculpture,  Pier  39 


I WWIi  troop  welcome  home  sign, 
Pier  31 


New  Ferry  Service  Opens 


Mayors  Karp,  Jordan  & Withrow  cut  the  ribbon. 


Mayor  Frank  Jordan  joined  Harbor 
Bay  developer  Ron  Cowan,  Alameda 
Mayor  William  Withrow,  San  Leandro 
Mayor  Dave  Karp,  Alameda  County 
Supervisor  Bill  Aragon,  and  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
President  Doris  Ward  to  cut  the  rib- 
bon, officially  opening  Harbor  Bay  Isle 
ferry  service. 

Sporting  a “Feny  Fever...  Catch  It!” 
button  as  he  addressed  the  festive 
noontime  crowd.  Mayor  Jordan 
thanked  Ron  Cowan  for  his  many 
years  of  effort  to  bring  this  service  to 
the  people  of  southern  Alameda.  He 


applauded  using  the  ferries  as 
“Highways  on  the  Bay”  to  relieve  over- 
crowding on  local  freeways. 

Harbor  Bay  Isle  Express  provides 
high-speed  commute  and  mid-day 
service  from  Alameda  to  the  Ferry 
Building  seven  days  a week.  Harbor 
Bay’s  Ferry  Plaza  landing  was  special- 
ly designed  with  90-foot  switchback 
ramps  and  a gangway  which  pro\ide 
accessibility  for  the  disabled. 

For  more  information,  call  Harbor  Bay 
Maritime  (510)  769-5500.  ■ 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  PORT 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


On  a vfiT  raiiiN'  Thui'sday  ni^ht  in  Maifh,  nioiv  than  300  people  attended  a benefit 
dinner  to  hear  Ma\'or  Frank  Joitlan  and  City  Administrative  Officer  Rudy 
Nothenberj;  tiilk  about  the  exciting  thin^js  that  are  happcMunji:  at  tlie  Foil.  The  event, 
sponsoiwl  by  the  Friends  of  the  Fort  of  San  Fiancisco.  --  - 

raist'd  moiv  tlian  $22.0(K)  foi-  public  tKlucation  and  C/  I X ll 

ivlehrattxl  the  ivvitali/.ation  of  "Friends”  as  an  active  organization. 

This  fall  Friends  will  host  a pinfp’am  of  Fort  tours  and  education,  including  harboi- 
tom's.  diKvnt-kxl  walking  tom's,  a hi-own  hag  lecture  ■ 

.><t‘ries.  and  otlier  public  access  pi-ograins.  These  will  I m I 

include  spix-ial  efforts  for  the  eldei'ly  and  the  young,  including  inner-city  youth. 

Futmv  plans  include  historical  pi-ojects  and  a waterfi'ont  festival,  a celebration  of  the 
Fort  "neighlxirluHKl."  __  _ 

Plan 

Fnends  was  oj-ganized  in  1982  as  a private,  non-profit  organization  to  promote  cul- 
tural and  t'ducational  acti\ities  at  the  Fort  of  San  Francisco,  items  which  have  not 
IxHMi  able  to  Ix'  funded  out  of  the  Fort's  budget.  As  a certified  charity  (federal  503-C 
status'.  Friends  can  raise  money,  and  people  who  donate  can  enjoy  the  tax  deduction. 

EZTps  I I 

Finends  ivlies  on  a coi-e  gi'oup  of  volunteers  to  operate.  ■ ■ ■ 

The  officers  and  diiwtoi's  come  ft'om  all  sectors  of  San  Francisco,  including  a number 
of  the  Fort’s  customei's.  Ex-Officio  members  of  the  Boai’d  include  Port  Commis- 
sionei's  and  volunteei's  ft'om  the  Port  staff.  The  volunteers  are  augmented  by  a part- 
time  Executive  Director.  » 

To«j. 

Anyone  interested  in  helping  Friends  of  the  Port  is  welcome  to  donate  their  time  or 
money.  Contact  (415)  543-2118  for  details  on  how  to  join  in  the  fun. 


^gram 

Friends  of  the  Port  fundraiser,  Delancey  Street  Town  Hall. 


DIRECTORS 

Beverly  Mills,  President 

Management  Consultant 
Dennis  Conaghan,  Vice  President 
Embarcadem  Center 
Jay  Slattery,  Secretary 
Kimeo  Hotels 
Fritz  Arko,  Treasurer 
Pier  39 

Dan  Beagle 

Beagle.  Abernathy  & Mitchell 
Mara  Brazer 

Edelman  Public  Relations 
Gordon  Chong 

American  Institute  of  Architects 
Margaret  Elliott 

Tarlton  Foundation 
Al  Falchi 

Waterfront  Restaurant 
Michael  Gallette 

Fisherman's  Wharf  Port  Tenants 
Susan  Isphording 

Nestle  Beverage  Company 
Daniel  James 

Golden  Gateway  Center 
Robert  Lalanne 

Lalanne  Babcock  & Brown 
Arthur  Latno  Jr. 

Pacific  Telesis 
Karl  Limbach 

Limbach  & Limbach 
Pat  Meara 

JMB  Properties 
Roger  Murphy 

Blue  & Gold  Fleet 
Rosalie  Ross 

Travel  Planner 
Antone  Sabella 
Sabella's 
Phillip  Seawalt 
BetaWestInc. 

Dr,  Mimi  Silbert’ 

Delancey  Street 
Robert  Tibbits 

Financial  Consultant 

EX-OFFICIO 

San  Francisco  Port  Commissioners 

James  Bouskos 

Arthur  Coleman,  MD 

Anne  Halsted 

James  Herman 

Douglas  Wong 

Port  of  San  Francisco 
Michael  P.  Huerta 

Executive  Director 
Roger  L.  Peters 
Cargo  Services 
Veronica  Sanchez 

Legislative  Affairs  & Commuriications 

STAFF 

Michael  Nolan 

Executive  Director 


UPCOMING 
SCHEDULE 
OF  EVENTS 


The  fo  lowing  is  a list  of  meetings  and 
special  events  of  interest 

MAY 

5 Waterfront  Plan  (WFP) 

Advisory  Board 

13  Port  Commission 

1 4 Port  Promenade  Whaleboat  Race 
17  Bay  to  Breakers 

20  WFP  Advisory  Board 
25  Memorial  Day 
27  Port  Commission 

JUNE 

2 WFP  Advisory  Board 
2 Citizen  s Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Embarcadero  Project 
(CACEP),  Flyatt  Regency 
10  Port  Commission 
17  WFP  Advisory  Board 
24  Port  Commission 

JULY 

4 Independence  Day 

7 WFP  Advisory  Board 

8 Port  Commission 

15  WFP  Advisory  Board 
22  Port  Commission 

All  meetings  are  in  the  Port 
Commission  Hoorn,  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 


JAPANESE  VIPs  TOUR  PORT 
Osaka  Mayor  Masaya  Nishio  and  his 
family  and  staff  enjoy  a tour  of  the 
Port.  Mayor  Nishio's  official  visit  to 
San  Francisco  commemorated  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  cities'  Sister 
City  relationship  and  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Sister  Port  relationship. 


EARTHQUAKE  DRILLS 
Fire  trucks  from  cities  throughout  the 
Bay  Area  line  Pier  30-32  during  earth- 
quake emergency  response  drills  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of 
Emergency  Services.  The  event 
marked  the  86th  anniversary  of  the 
1906  earthquake. 


Wharfside 

Th*  of  ion  Fronoloeo 
Forry  Sufto  3100 

San  Frortelocso.  CA  94111 
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Executive  Director’s  Report 


PORT  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Solving  tlie  Hay  Area's  Dredging  Impasse 

A Special  Report  by  James  L.  Herman,  ILWII 
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K oday  the  Port  must  operate  in  a challenging 
B and  increasingly -complex  regulatory  environment. 
mJBLm  To  dredge  a portion  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  for 
example,  we  face  a literal  quagmire  of  13  federal  and  state  regulatory 
agencies. 

We  hear  horror  stories  about  small  organizations  spending  months 
going  through  the  dredging  permit  process  only  to  discover  that,  as 
approval  is  finally  given,  the  dates  on  their  original  permit  expire. 

The  Port  now  has  help  in  dealing  with  the  regulators.  We 
are  working  with  a truly  unique  group  of  individuals  who 
are  committed  to  keeping  the  Port  open  by  ensuring  dredg- 
ing is  performed  in  an  environmentally  sound  and  fiscally 
responsible  manner. 

The  Bay  Dredging  Action  Coalition  (BDAC)  is  the  linchpin 
of  this  movement.  Shippers,  labor  leaders,  port  officials, 
community  organizations,  elected  officials,  and  recreational 
sailors  have  joined  together  to  work  on  dredging  issues  and 
to  serve  as  a powerful  voice  for  maritime  interests.  Two  of 
the  founding  members  of  BDAC  have  consented  to  give  us  their  view 
of  the  situation  in  our  cover  story  on  dredging. 

The  Long-Term  Management  Strategy  for  Dredged  Material  Disposal 
(LTMS),  a process  spearheaded  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  by 
1994  will  identify  and  prioritize  dredge  material  disposal  sites  and 
streamline  the  permitting  process. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  all  working  hard  on  interim  solutions  to  the 
dredging  difficulties.  Lt.  Col.  Stanley  Phernambucq,  San  Francisco 
District  Engineer,  one  of  the  founding  members  of  LTMS,  has  played 
a major  leadership  role  on  dredging.  He  is  transferring  this  month 
and  will  be  sorely  missed.  But  the  work  he  started  goes  on.  Fair 
winds  and  following  seas.  Colonel.  And  thank  you  for  a job  well  done. 

Both  BDAC  and  LTMS  have  given  San  Francisco  a reputation  for 
being  a City  that  knows  how  to  get  things  done.  Many  other  ports 
and  cities  are  anxiously  watching  to  see  how  things  turn  out,  and  the 
consensus  building  that  is  happening  here  may  become  the  planning 
model  for  many  to  follow  in  the  future. 


SOLVING 

the  Bay  Area’s  Dredging  Impasse 


by  James  Herman,  ILWU,  and  Owen  Marron,  AFL-CIO 


n loss  than  a year,  the  Hay 
Area  maritime  community  has 
turned  the  corner  on  dredjjinji:.  As 
recently  as  last  summer,  necessary 
projects  were  paralyzed  hy  over- 
re^mlation.  regulatory  turf  wars 
and  rampant  "Not  In  My  Hack 
Yard"  attitudes.  Hut  today  we 
are  breaking  new  ground  in  the 


process  of  balancing  the  need  for 
maritime-related  jobs  with  the 
need  to  maintain  the  environmen- 
tal integrity  of  our  most  precious 
resource — San  Francisco  Bay. 

Several  elements  fell  into  place, 
not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the 
willingness  of  our  San  Francisco 


Hay  Area  labor  movement  to  take 
this  issue  on  in  an  imaginative  and 
creative  way. 

For  many  years,  trade  unions  have 
played  a powerful  and  progressive 
role  in  the  Bay  Area  community, 
going  far  beyond  our  normal  bar- 
gaining and  representation  activi- 


ties.  We  have  a 
well-honed  social 
conscience,  and 
an  ability  to 
translate  these 
concerns  into 
effective  social 
policy. 

Maritime-related, 
industries  mean 
100,000  jobs  to 
the  Bay  Area,  so 
it  was  critical 
that  we  become 
involved  in  trying 
to  unravel  the  impasse  that  had 
stopped  the  Port  of  Oakland’s  plan 
to  deepen  its  Inner  Harbor  to  38 
feet  and  had  stalled  San  Francis- 
co's maintenance  dredging  and 
other  vital  dredging  projects. 
Without  dredging,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  our  ports— and  the  mar- 
itime industries  that  support 
them — is  in  danger. 

Gradually,  inevitably,  we  have  been 
drawn  into  the  complicated  and 
often  polarized  environmental  poli- 
tics of  San  Francisco  Bay.  We’ve 
mastered  the  regulatory  booby- 
traps  placed  in  our  way  by  any  one 
of  a dozen  or  so  local,  regional, 
state  and  federal  agencies  with 
some  jurisdiction  over  dredging 
and  dredged  material  disposal.  To 
our  understanding  of  wages,  pen- 
sions, and  health  plans,  we’ve 
added  at  least  a modest  expertise 
on  wetlands,  Chinook  Salmon,  sed- 
iment testing,  and  salt  water 
marsh  mice. 

We’ve  begun  by  jumping  with  both 
feet  into  the  federal  government’s 
$16  million  Long  Term  Manage- 
ment Study  (LTMS),  which  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  1994. 


BDAC  Co-Chairman  Jamas 
Herman  and  Congresswomar 
Nancy  PelosI  confer  on  Bay 
Area  Dredging  manors. 


LTMS  is  a complex  process  involv- 
ing many  people  and  agencies.  (To 
the  layman,  the  wiring  diagram  for 
LTMS  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  the  space  shuttle.)  The 
LTMS  involves  the  compilation  of 
scientific  information  necessary  to 
find  new  dredge  disposal  sites. 
Modern  environmental  laws 
require  this  lengthy  and  costly 
process.  However,  unlike  the  space 
shuttle,  the  outcome  of  this  project 
goes  beyond  science.  The  LTMS 
will  directly  impact  whether  thou- 
sands of  workers  can  still  make  a 
living  in  maritime  jobs. 

Labor  has  decided  to  not  wait 
while  the  scientific  work  is  com- 
pleted. Instead,  we’re  applying  our 
political  and  grass  roots  organizing 
skills  to  ensure  that  every  part  of 
this  process  is  in  place  and  work- 
ing well. 

Joining  us  are  people  who  often  sit 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
from  us — shipping  lines,  manufac- 
turers, stevedoring  companies  and 
port  officials.  Together,  we’ve 
established  the  Bay  Dreding  Action 
Coalition  (BDAC)  with  a member- 
ship of  500,  to  advocate  solutions 


for  the  region’s  dredg- 
ing problems.  The  busi- 
ness leaders  and 
community  representa- 
tives of  BDAC  are,  like 
us,  reaching  beyond 
their  normal  areas  of  expertise  and 
becoming  advocates  of  dredging. 

We’ve  begun  working  with  environ- 
mental organizations  involved  in 
preserving  the  quality  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  To  avoid  the  law- 
suits and  confrontations  of  the 
past,  we  seek  to  find  common 
ground.  We’ve  had  formal  meetings 
and  individual  conversations,  and, 
while  we  still  may  differ  about 
many  things,  we’ve  grown  in  our 
respect  for  each  other’s  work. 
Environmentalists  have  learned 
about  the  economic  importance  of 
marine  terminals  and  we’ve 
learned  about  wetlands  and  water 
quality  issues. 

We’ve  made  the  rounds  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  try  to  secure  funding  for 
joint  dredging  and  environmental 
projects  such  as  the  restoration  of 
the  Sonoma  Baylands  tidal  marsh 
using  dredged  material.  We  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development  on  the  need  to 
fund  this  model.  Sonoma  Baylands 
is  a viable  option  for  disposal  of 
2.5  to  3 million  cubic  yards  of 
dredged  material.  Its  development 
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rhe  Hay  Area  ('on^nessional  dele- 
- tiiKii  welcomed  oni‘  cooperative 
elTorts.  I’nder  their  leadership,  we 
obtained  an  authorization  o('$l.^> 
million  to  cover  the  project's  costs. 
As  this  is  written,  both  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  water  leps- 
lation  bills  carry  this  provision.  It 
is  expected  to  clear  the  joint 
C'onl'erence  ('ommittee. 

On  the  ocean  front,  we  participat- 
ed in  draft inji  a compromise  posi- 
tion with  the  Half  Moon  Bay 
Fishermen’s  Association,  Pacific 
Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's 
Associations,  National  Reserves 
Defense  Council  Center  for  Marine 
Conservation,  port  representa- 
tives, Bay  Planning  Coalition  and 
BDAC  on  the  designation  of  the 
boundaries  for  the  new  Monterey 
Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuary. 
This  compromise  assures  the 


availability  of  a dredge  disposal 
site  identified  by  the  Navy. 

Since  this  site  is  one  of  the  most 
viable  ocean  disposal  sites,  we 
worked  hard  to  ensure  that  the 
regulations  drafted  hy  National 
Marine  Fisheries  (NMFS)  kept  it 
available  for  dredge  disposal.  This 
same  issue  took  us  to  Sacramento 
where  we  amended  legislation  that 
could  have  prevented  us  from 
using  the  site. 

Regulatory  agencies  like  the  Bay 
Conservation  and  Development 
Commission  (BCDC)  which  once 
seemed  like  intractahle  labyrinths 
have  become  familiar  territory. 
We’ve  testified  against  proposed 
BCDC  Bay  Plan  Amendments  that 
potentially  could  have  stalled  the 
deepening  and  maintenance  of 
channels.  Our  vocal  opposition  led 
to  drafting  a compromise  set  of 
amendments  that  reflect  the  need 
to  continue  disposing  of  material 
at  Alcatraz  until  viable  alternative 
disposal  options  are  found. 

We  urged  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 


Engineers  to  develop  an  “interim 
road  map”  that  identifies  upcoming 
dredging  projects  and  the  timing, 
locations  and  costs  of  available  dis- 
posal sites  through  1994. 

We’ve  mobilized  in  support  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  Oakland  channel 
deepening  project.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  monitor  and  support  other 
projects  that  will  come  before 
BCD('  in  the  next  few  months. 
From  large  harbor  projects  to 
small  recreational  marinas,  all 
are  important ...  because  they  con- 
tribute jobs  to  our  region. 

In  over  a year  of  being  involved  in 
this  effort,  we  have  made  impor- 
tant progress.  We  may  not  yet 
have  totally  mastered  the  flow 
charts  or  environmental  docu- 
ments but  we  need  no  map  to  get 
around  legislative  halls  when  jobs 
are  at  risk. 

There  is  an  urgency  to  our  region’s 
dredging  problems,  but  it  is  tempo- 
rary and  not  insurmountable.  It 
definitely  should  not  be  considered 
a negative  to  doing  business  in  the 
Bay  Area.  Our  area  is  among  the 
first  in  the  nation  to  confront  this 
problem  because  our  Bay  is  not 
naturally  deep  and  we  are  impact- 
ed by  upstream  activities.  Other 
harbors  are  beginning  to  face 
dredging  projects  under  the  new, 
stricter  environmental  laws. 

In  the  Bay  Area,  Labor  is  working 
to  turn  a negative  into  a positive 
by  cooperating  with  business,  com- 
munity and  environmental  groups 
in  the  search  for  innovative  tech- 
niques and  disposal  sites  for  our 
dredged  material.  We  may  be 
ahead  of  the  country  in  this  bal- 
ancing of  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic priorities,  but  being  ahead 


Co-Author  Owen  Marron 


now  will  enable  us  to  be  competi- 
tive as  an  international  shipping 
center  in  the  future.  The  market 
potential  for  future  growth  is  here 
and  we  are  striving  to  seize  the 
opportunities. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  repre- 
sent our  members  and  fellow 
union  leaders  in  this  important 
process.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
support  of  our  old  friends  in  the 
labor  movement  and  that  of  our 
new-found  friends  in  business, 
environmental  groups,  ports  and 
regulatory  agencies.  A 
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The  Port  of  San  Fyancisco  conducts  yearly  maintmiaui  iii  linking  of 
the  pierside  berthing  areas  and  the  approaches  to  marine  t^iinal.s. 

In  the  past,  this  has  amounted  to  300,000-500,000  cubic  of 
material  peryeai^  Dredged  naii^mial  for  these  projects  wt^disposed  of 
off  Alcatraz  Island  in  San  Fran^co  Bay. 

'X  ' 

A stricter  regulatory  climate  has  resulted  from  growing  con%rn  over 
the  impact  of  dredge  disposal  on  declining  fish  populations,  p^ticular- 
. ly  at  the  Algafraz  disposal  site.  Despi^his  stricter  permit  p/Vce^. 

|l  the  Port  was  able ky complete  rahintenance  dredging^  the  nelvsprint^ 
^terminal  (Pier  27|^North  Container  Terminal  (Pier  80),  and  South 
^^^ainer  Terminal  (Pier^-96j.  ^ 

For  these  1991  projects,  the  Port  did  a combination  of  in-Bay 
/ (Alcatraz)  disposal  and  upland  disposal.  Material  whi^was  not 
deemed  suitable  for  acjuatic  disposal  was  transported  to  PfTruSon^a 
/ and  overland  to  the  Redwood  Sanitary  Landfill  where  it  wae  use<KaA>- 
cover  material  for  sludge  ponds.  This  pilot  project  was  the  upland 
disposal  ever  tj^d  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  other  ports  are  usin^it  as  a 
prototype  for  beneficial  use  of  dredged  material.  ^ 

A key  factor  in  obtaining  approval  for  the  1991  program  wa^he  coop- 
erative working  relationship  with  regulatory  agencies.  Bm  Kier,  a 
Fisheries  Management  ConsTlfl^t  was  hired  to  facilitatephese  dis- 
cussions and  assist  th^j^rt  with  fisheries  conservation  issues.  The 
Port  agreed  to  more  extensive  testing  protocols  (e.g.  s^implw  proce- 
dures) to  allay  the  concerns  of  conservation  agencies  and  erijjjronmen- 
■ tal  organizations.  The  Port’s  yearly  digging  demands  al^  h^  e j^en 
re-prioritized  to  accammodate  the  desire  by  several  agencies  tp  reduce 
I the  total  volume  (ttmiaterial  disposed  at  Alcatraz  until  alternative  dis- 
I po^^ites  are  designated  through  the  LTMS  process. 

To  plan  dred^g  projects,  thii  ^ort  now  ^^gns  priorities  according  to 
the  revei^es  produced.  Top  priority  is  given  to  the  dredgin^f  berths 
at  high  fevenue-yielding,  high-traffic  facilities  like  the  Norton H 
South  Contpinier  Terminals.  If  the  rei-^ues  do  not  justify  thejnci;^s- 
ed  costs  of  samplin^and  dredging,  theiacility  is  given  a loweij  priorify 

The.JPort  continues  to  be  an  active  participant  in  the  regional  efforts 
^find  both  s^rt-terna^  and  long-term  soi^ons  to  dredging  problems. 
The  Executive  Director  sits|li  ^he  Policyifeview  Committee  oversee- 
ing the  fo«^-year  LTMS  process  and  serves  on  the  Ba3tDrpdff  ng 
Action,  Coalition.  The  transfer  of  dredging  responsibility  the 

Port’s  Engineering  Department  to  the  newly-established  ^\iron- 
mental  and  Regulatory  Services  Unit^flects  the  increasing^m^exi- 
ty  of  dredging  issu^  and  the  need  for?  greater  degree  of  exi^rtise  in 
^ biological  and  re^rce  conservation  matters. 
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The  Port  now  has  a five-person 
Kiivimmiiental  and  Regulatoiy 
St'iwices  Unit  dedicated  to  pollution 
contix)!,  workplace  health  and  safety, 
and  envii-onmental  and  regulatoiy 
compliance. 

This  unit,  part  of  the  Port’s  Planning 
& Uommunity  Aflairs  Division,  is 
responsible  for  environmentally-sen- 
sitive  projects.  They  assist  Port  staff 
and  tenants  with  obtaining  peiTnits 
for  capital  improvements  and  facili- 
ties maintenance.  By  doing  this, 
they  reinforce  the  Port’s  Strategic 
Plan  goal  of  being  responsive  to  its 
customers. 


Dr.  Karen  Glatzel,  the  Manager  of 
Environmental  and  Regulatory 
Affairs,  who  has  degi’ees  in  Urban 
Design  and  Planning,  Oceanography 
and  Fisheries  Management,  heads 
the  unit.  The  unit  also  includes  Jim 
Read,  Project  Manager;  Barbara 
Cooper,  Senior  Industrial  Hygienist; 
Ellen  Dehr,  Industrial  Hygienist;  and 
Ken  Hayes,  Engineering  Aid. 

The  unit  is  the  Port’s  focal  point  for 
dredging  issues,  a prime  example  of 
the  new  complexity  of  environmental 
regulation.  (See  accompanying  story 
on  dredging  issues.)  They  work  with 
Engineering  to  maintain  the  priori- 
tized list  of  maintenance  dredging 
projects  and  work  with  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission  (BCDC), 
the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  the  Regional  Water 
Quality  Control  Board  (RWQCB), 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

They  assist  the  Port’s  Legislative 
Affairs  and  Communications  Office 
in  participating  in  the  Long-Term 
Management  Strategy  for  Dredged 
Material  Disposal  (LTMS)  develop- 
ment process.  They  prepare  dredge 
material  testing  plans,  oversee  the 
collection  of  samples  and  laboratory 
work,  and  submit  tecfmical  support 
documentation  to  the  regulatory 
agencies 

They  routinely  review  all  new  con- 
struction and  maintenance  projects, 
and  are  currently  working  on  a num- 
ber of  special  projects: 

Storm  Water  PoUution  Control — 

Throughout  the  entire  waterfront, 
the  unit  manages  storm  drain  runoff 


into  the  Bay  to  prevent  pollution. 
Working  with  tenants,  they  will  set 
up  a monitoring  program,  sampling 
water  in  both  dry  weather  and  wet 
weather  conditions.  This  is  an  ongo- 
ing monitoring  project,  mandated  by 
EPA  and  RWQCB.  The  unit  also 
worked  with  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Pubhc  Works  to  sur- 
vey industrial  and  commercial  ten- 
ants, attempting  to  identify  possible 
pollution  sources. 

Landfill  Management— Incomplete 
pier  construction  at  Piers  70,  94,  and 
98  has  left  landfill  sites  which 
require  routine  monitoring.  The 
environmental  unit  has  a quarterly 
groimd  water/surface  water  site  mon- 
itoring program  to  identify  any  possi- 
ble contamination  to  the  Bay. 

Pier  98  Wetlands  Enhancement 
Project — ^This  project  will  create  a 
passive  recreation  area  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Port.  (See  story,  page  8.) 

Oil  Spill  Contingency  Planning— 

The  Port  and  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Pubhc  Health  (DPH) 
have  just  received  a $50,000  grant 
from  California  Fish  and  Game  to  do 
oil  spill  contingency  planning  along 
the  waterfront.  DPH  will  be  respon- 
sible for  addressing  the  beach  areas, 
while  the  Port  will  handle  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  waterfront. 

Recycling  Program  for 
Fisherman’s  Wharf— The  Coastal 
Resources  Center  and  the  Port  are  in 
the  process  of  developing  a sohd 
waste  and  waste  oil  recycling  pro- 
gram which  win  be  tested  this  com- 
ing year  in  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
area.  Full  implmentation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  expected  in  1994. 


As  part  of  hazardous 


materials  program  survey, 
Barbara  Cooper  inspects 
Gary  Silvestri's  work  in 
Port  metalsmith  shop. 


MARPOL  Comphance — MARPOL 
is  the  international  Marine  Pollution 
Treaty  which  prohibits  the  dumping 
of  plastic  wastes  into  the  world’s 
oceans.  As  ships  come  ashore  with 
their  garbage,  handling  and  disposal 
become  significant  health  and  envi- 
ronmental issues.  As  the  official  rep- 
resentative for  the  America  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities,  Port  Execu- 
tive Director,  Michael  Huerta  is 
working  with  a national  panel  of  ex- 
perts to  design  regulations  for  imple- 
menting MARPOL  requirements. 


Hazardous  Material  Control — 

The  unit  conducts  regular  inspec- 
tions for  hazardous  material  and  col- 
lects or  manages  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  materials  including  waste  oil. 
solvents,  paints,  and  asbestos. 

Worker  Safety — ^The  unit  is  cur- 
rently working  on  implementing  the 
Port’s  Injun-  and  Illness  Pre\  ention 
Program.  Work  is  also  undenvay  on 
a confined  spaces  program  and  on  an 
emergency  response  plan.  Infection 
Control  and  Asbestos  Control 
Programs  pi'oduced  by  the  unit  have 
aheady  been  implemented.  A 


Pier  98  — 

The  Port  Helps  Mother  Nature 


At  thf  south  tMid  of  the  Poi1  lies  au 
expaust'  of  sand  and  p'ass  that  may 
siK)n  UiDme  the  Tort’s  first  wetlands 
enhaiKvment  pmjtrt.  Thisaiva, 
liKatixl  at  the  fcKit  of  India  Basin, 
near  the  Bayview-lluntei's  Point 
nei^hlxirluHid  of  San  F’rancisco,  is 
home  to  110  sptH.'ies  of  birds,  includ- 
ing hlack-lvlliiKl  plovei's,  avwets, 
sandpiptM's,  and  other  shorebirds. 

'fhe  land  liad  onginally  Ix'en  set 
aside  for  48  acivs  of  fill  as  a cargo  ter- 
minal, the  anchorage  for  the  so-called 
“Southern  Classing"  (an  additional 
bridge  across  the  Bayl,  and  as  a wave 
supprossor  for  the  Lighter  Aboard 
Ship  ( LASH ) facility  at  Pier  96.  Tlie 
temiinal  and  bridge  crossing  projects 
were  canceled  in  1977,  after  about  25 
acres  of  fill  were  put  in  place. 

Since  then  the  land  has  remained  idle. 
And  while  man  was  tiying  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  site,  Mother 
Nature  quietly  took  control  and  be- 


gan to  return  the  site  to  its  natural 
state.  Wildflowers  now  bloom  along 
the  shoreline,  and  the  park-like  set- 
ting has  begun  to  attract  fisheiTnen, 
wateifowl  and  bii'dwatchers. 

In  1988,  the  Regional  Water  Quality 
Control  Board 
(RWQCB)  ordered 
the  site  officially 
closed  as  a landfill, 
and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers 
defined  about  10 
acres  of  the  site  as 
wetlands,  subject 
to  federal  protection 
as  a natural  habitat 
for  birds,  fish,  and 
plant  life. 

In  1989  the  Port 
conducted  a study  to 
evaluate  alternative 
uses  for  the  site, 
concluding  that  the 


creation  of  park  lands  and  wetlands 
enhancement  would  produce  the 
highest  environmental  and  public 
benefits. 

“We  have  the  opportunity  to  improve 
on  the  natural  evolution  process  that 
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Proposed  site 
at  Southern  end 
of  Port  of 
San  Francisco. 


has  already  begun,”  explains  Port 
Manager  of  Environmental  and 
Regulatory  Affairs,  Karen  Glatzel. 
“Nature  took  the  bad  (a  man-made 
landfill)  and  turned  it  into  something 
good.  We  can  enhance  and  accelerate 
the  process  of  wetlands  development. 
We  will  be  providing  not  only  the 
natural  habitat  area,  but  open  space 
and  passive  recreational  areas  for  the 


densely-populated  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  community  and  the  emerging 
industrial  center  at  India  Basin.” 

This  land  is  near  an  area  in  India 
Basin  where  the  City’s  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  is  developing 
a passive  recreational  park  with  open 


allowing  the  tide  to  flow  into  the 
shoreline  to  create  an  enlarged  wet- 
land area. 

In  addition  to  approval  from  RWQCB 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission  (BCDC) 


wave  action  on  the  shoreline  of  Pier 
98,  the  wave  impacts  on  Pier  96,  and 
the  stability  and  settling  rate  of  the 
entire  site.  Once  this  analysis  is 
complete,  the  full  recommendations 
for  the  project  will  be  made,  the  pro- 
ject design  process  begun,  and  fund- 
ing sought. 


spaces  and  wetlands  for  pubhc 
access,  and  it  is  close  to  Candlestick 
Point  State  Park. 


must  also  approve  the  concept 
because  it  involves  a sizeable  portion 
of  Bay  flu. 


The  second  phase  will  include  agree- 
ment by  the  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  Port,  technical  review, 
environmental  impact  review  ( EIR), 
and  the  final  design  process. 
Throughout  the  project,  the  Port  will 
work  with  adjacent  community  and 
environmental  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Save  the  Bay  Foundation  and 
the  Golden  Gate  Audobon  Society  to 
ensure  that  environmental  and  pub- 
hc access  issues  are  properly 
addressed. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  has  been 
estimated  at  $5  million.  Final  fund- 
ing will  depend  on  the  scope  of  the 
project  outlined  in  the  design  process, 
but  will  include  federal  and  state 
grants,  bond  funds,  or  special  supple- 
mental funds. 


The  Port’s  proposed  wetlands 
enhancement  project  calls  for  cap- 
ping a portion  of  Pier  98  with  imper- 
meable material  to  prevent  potential 
contaminated  leakage  from  the  exist- 
ing fih  and  removing  some  fill  and 


The  Pier  98  Wetlands  Enhancement 
Project  is  expected  to  take  at  least 
three  years  to  complete.  The  Port 
has  begun  the  first  phase — an  ero- 
sion and  stabflity  assessment  which 
is  designed  to  estimate  the  effects  of 


If  everything  goes  according  to  sched- 
ule, permits  for  construction  would 
be  sought  in  late  1994,  and  actual 
work  is  expected  to  begin  in  early 
1995.  Until  then.  Mother  Nature 
continues  her  work  on  the  site.  A 


Recycling  Program  Developing 
for  Fisherman's  Wharf 


Millions  of  tons  of  jjarba^o  have  iHvn 
ilumptM  into  the  worlds  iKvans  in  the 
past,  and  for  years  no  one  thoup:ht 
nuioh  alxiut  it.  luvently.  thoup:h.  the 
pivhleins  caused  In  marine  dehi’is 
Iv^'an  to  surface:  dehris  can  kill 
st'a  life  who  eat  it  or  aiv  entangkxl 
in  it,  it  has  caused  boating  acci-  * 
dents,  it  washes  up  on  beaches, 
and  it  generally  destroys  the 
marine  envinmment. 

In  .lanuaiT  1989  the  U.S.  ratified  the 
Marine  Pollution  tM.AKPOL)  Treaty 
Annex  \’  which  put  significant  con- 
trols on  the  disptisal  of  ocean 
garbage.  This  law  makes  it  illegal  to 
dump  plastic  trash  aimvhere  in  navi- 
gable waters  (including  oceans,  bays, 
and  deltas)  and  severely  restricts 
ocean  disposal  of  other  types  of 
garbage  near  shore.  This  means  that 
instead  of  tossing  material  over  the 
side,  vessels  are  returning  to  port 
with  their  garbage,  and  waterfi'ont 
facilities  must  handle  disposal.  This 
means  more  trash  and  more  work  for 
maiinas.  hai'bors,  and  Port  facilities. 

The  state  legislatm-e  recognizes  the 
importance  of  enforcing  this  treaty, 
and  they  have  added  an  additional 
emphasis  on  recycling:  since  Januaiy 
1992.  the  Harbore  and  Navigation 
Code  specifies  that  certain  small 
craft  harbor  facilities  must  have  recy- 
chng  receptacles,  a vessel  pumpout 


facility  and  an  oil  recycling  system. 
Effective  waste  control  programs  are 
needed. 

The  Port  has  found  the  expertise  to 
initiate  this  kind  of  a program  in  the 
Coastal  Resources  Center  (CRC),  a 
non-profit  organization  dedicated  to 
enhancing  California  fisheries 
through  pohcy,  technology,  education 
and  action.  In  1989,  CRC  developed 
a pioneering  marine  debris  recycling 
(MDR)  program  at  Pillar  Point 
Harbor  (Half  Moon  Bay,  CA). 

Marine  debris  is  any  manufactured 
object  of  wood,  metal  glass,  rubber, 
cloth,  paper,  plastic,  or  other  material 
accidentally  or  purposefully  put  into 
the  marine  environment. 


CRC  is  now  working  with  the  Port  to 
develop  a comprehensive  MDR  pro- 
gram and  education  program  for 
the  FisheiTnan’s  Wharf  area. 

The  goals  of  the  project  are  to: 

• reduce  the  amount  of 
garbage  from  the 
Fisherman’s  Wharf 
• area  going  to  landfill 

through  waste  reduc- 
* tion,  recycling,  and  reuse 

• target,  educate  and  motivate 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  users  to 
participate  in  the  local  recy- 
cling program  and  to  dispose  of 
waste  responsibly 

• foster  understanding  of  the 
threat  to  marine  resources 
caused  by  intentional  or  acci- 
dental disposal  of  waste  into 
surrounding  waters 

The  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area  pro- 
vides some  unique  challenges. 

Marine  facilities  are  known  for  hav- 
ing diverse  cultural  populations,  dif- 
fering attitudes,  unique  economic 
factors,  and  a broad  range  of  activi- 
ties, but  the  mixture  of  these  ele- 
ments is  more  complex  when  you 
combine  the  regular  fishing  and  boat- 
ing activities  with  the  fish  handling, 
restaurant,  shopping,  and  tourist 
attractions. 


H 


To  deal  with  the  diversity,  CRC 
Project  Manager  Martha  Kauf&nan 
put  together  a Recycling  Project 
Steering  Committee  with  representa- 
tives from  all  the  different  industries 
at  the  Wharf,  the  City  Office  of 
Recycling,  environmental  groups, 
and  the  Port.  The  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  Merchants’  Association  and 
the  Wharf  Port  Tenants  Association 
are  both  actively  participating. 

CRC  has  completed  an  analysis  of 
the  restaurant  industry  needs  and  is 
in  the  process  of  conducting  a waste 
characterization  study  (on  site  gar- 
bage analysis)  of  fish  processing. 
They  are  using  the  results  of  the 
recycling  program  at  Pillar  Point  as 
a model  for  assessing  the  garbage 
needs  of  fishermen.  In  the  area  of 
oil  recycling,  CRC  is  conducting  a 
telephone  survey  of  west  coast  mari- 
nas to  determine  the  type  and  scope 
of  programs  currently  in  place. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the  CRC, 
in  coordination  with  the  Steering 
Committee  will  take  the  results  of 
these  studies  and  develop  a recycling 
program  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
Wharf  area. 


The  major  parts  of  the  project  include: 


• Recycling  collection  opera- 
tion-^Tie  materials  most  like- 
ly to  be  included  will  be  glass, 
aluminum,  cardboard,  news- 
paper, mix^plastics,  used 
^ i ^tteries^s^p  metal,  w^d, 


^ A andfisfiShggear|^isAoped 
^ ^4  that  the  first  rec^ft^g  bins 


will  be  in  place  b3ft)etober,, 
1992. 


%ach  cam- 
s win  be  made  to 
liotiif  educate  Wharf  ten- 
f,^t^fddQsers  to  encourage 
rlisi^tion  in  the  recycling 
"pfhgi^.  CRC  is  actively 
involving  other  organizations 
in  the  proj^this  month  they 
win  be  partici}|^i^  in  a pre- 
sentation FISIi#®li  ermen 
Involved  in  Saving  Habitat)  is 
making  at  the  Whaif. 


• Waste  ofi  rec;^j||^progr«fe^: 


Currently  waste  oil  is  being 
.recycled  in  55  gaUon  drums  at 
the  fuel  dock.  CRC  plans  to 
design  a more-efiBcient,  envi- 
ronmentally-safe 


• Ha^gifil^u^Matel^s  program 
-AlRC  intends  to  investigate 
^,.:|Wndling,  i^  cling  and/or  dis- 
posal ofb^l^ous  materials 
such  as  iIRtej^il,  paints  and ' 
solvents.  ^ 


1 


The  project  is  a unique  pubhc-private 
partnership  between  the  Port  and 
CRC.  CRC  has  obtained  indepen- 
dent funding  for  their  work  froj 
Goldman  Foundation  and  Che’ 
Corporation.  Additional  priv^  arid 
' pubhc  grants  ^ pending. 


This  is  a two-ye^^roject 
At  the  endoftheinni 
Port  wi^assume  res] 

; ^the  man^^ent  of  the 
progr^-  a'- 


Pier  80  Improvements  Coming 


lie  Nerth 
(.'iintainor 
renninal. 
wliieli  was 
eanst meted  in 
U)d7.  is  now 
sliowing  the 
etTeets  of  time  and  heavy  use 
and  is  reaily  for  a facelift.  'Fhe 
Port  is  about  to  einhark  on  a $7 
million  improvements  package 
that  will  remedy  existing  prob- 
lems and  increase  terminal 
throughput. 

The  terminal  was  originally 
built  as  a combination  break 
hulk  and  container  facility,  with 
sheds  around  the  perimeter 
and  container  storage  in  a cen- 
tral, below-gi-ade  valley.  The 
usage  pattern  has  shifted  so 
that  today  95^  of  the  cargo 
handled  is  containers.  Two 
sheds  t Sheds  B and  C)  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  addi- 
tional containers,  but  more 
improvements  are  necessary 
due  to  the  hea\w  usage  of  the 
terminal  for  Nedlloyd  hub  oper- 


ations and  for  Blue  Star, 
ELMA,  Maruha,  NSCP,  South 
Pacific  Interline,  South  Seas, 
and  UYL  lines. 

The  improvements  package 
addresses  problems  in  foui' 
separate  areas: 

Electrical  Services 

Electricity  is  now  distrib- 
uted via  overhead  conduc- 
tors supported  on  timber 
poles.  These  poles  have 
frequently  been  damaged 
by  yard  operating  equip- 
ment moving  containers, 
resulting  in  power  inter- 
ruptions and  shut-downs 
of  the  terminal.  The  im- 
provement project  will 
replace  the  overhead  dis- 
tribution with  an  under- 
gi’ound  system  that  will 
not  be  susceptible  to 
equipment  damage.  The 
ability  to  provide  stable, 
uninterrupted  electrical 
service  will  significantly 
improve  the  service  pro- 


vided to  all  customers  of 
the  terminal. 

Electric  service  and  plug 
arrays  for  refrigerated 
contains  (reefers)  are 
inadequate  for  current 
demand.  There  are  not 
enough,  and  they  are 
poorly  placed  for  optimum 
terminal  operation.  New 
lines  with  greater  capaci- 
ty, better  placement,  and 
up-to-date  plug  arrays 
will  be  installed  as  the 
electrical  distribution  sys- 
tem is  moved  under- 
ground. This  will  double 
the  number  of  reefers 
which  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  pier  at  any 
one  time. 

Lighting 

Some  of  the  highmast 
lighting  fixtures  have 
failed  and  have  fallen, 
necessitating  installation 
of  interim  fixtures  to  en- 
sure operating  safety.  The 
entire  highmast  sys- 
tem will  be  renovated 
electrically  and  struc- 
turally. Safety  and 
security  will  be  main- 
tained throughout  the 
conversion  process. 

Pavement 

The  pavement  in 
the  interior  valley 
section  of  the  pier  is 
showing  significant 
signs  of  deterioration 
(sagging  and  crack- 
ing) and  must  be  re- 
placed. The  improve- 
ment project  will  not 
just  replace  the 
failed  pavement;  the 


The  usage 
pattern  has 
shifted  so 
that  today  95% 
of  the  cargo 
handled  is 
containers. 


Repaving  and  leveling  will  eliminate  standing  water 


depressed  portion  of  the  pier 
will  be  raised  and  paved, 
providing  a large  open  and 
unobstructed  terminal  area. 
Raising  the  valley  area  will 
also  eliminate  problems  with 
flooding  which  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  during 
rain  or  extreme  high  tides. 

The  strengthening  of  the 
pavement  will  allow  opera- 
tion of  rubber-tired  gantry 
cranes  throughout  the  con- 
tainer storage  areas,  and 
will  allow  four-high  stacking 
of  containers. 

Personnel  Support  ^ 

Facilities 

The  demolition  of  Sheds  B 
and  C also  removed  the 
office,  lunchroom  and 
restroom  facilities  that  are 
necessary  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  terminal 
and  required  under  current 
union  contracts.  The  project 
will  replace  these  facilities 
by  constructing  two  small 
two-story  buildings,  one  near 
the  east  wharf  and  one  near 
the  south  wharf. 


The  project,  which  is  expect- 
ed to  take  nine  months  to 
complete,  will  be  done  in 
phases.  The  replacement  of 
the  electrical  system  will  be 
first,  followed  by  the  lighting 
and  reefer  service  changes, 
then  the  paving.  The  per- 
sonnel support  project  facili- 
ties will  be  constructed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  electri- 
cal system. 


Roger  L.  Peters,  Director  of 
Cargo  Services  Division,  out- 
lines the  plans  for  the  project. 
“We  are  trying  to  make  these 
needed  long-term  improve- 
ments in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
vide the  least  amount  of 
disruption  to  our  day-to-day 
cargo  operations,”  he  explains. 
“Our  customers  are  important, 
and  we  want  to  continue  to  sup- 
port their  ongoing  business 
needs. 

As  much  as  possible  we  will  try 
to  ensure  that  it  is  business  as 
usual,  that  things  like  required 
power  outages  are  scheduled 
when  we  have  no  ships  along- 
side the  pier.” 


construction  work  is 
to  begin  mid-fall,  with 
slated  by  the  end  of 
92-93.  A 


Port  Commission  Changes 


Oou^la*  Wong 


had  been  a member  of' the  Commission 
since  1981,  serving  through  three  City 
administrations.  He  has  served  as 
both  President  and  Vice  President 
during  his  tenure. 


The  Port  Commission  presented  its 
highest  honor — the  Order  of  Maritime 
Merit  with  rank  of  Commander — to 
outgoing  Port  Commission  President 
James  Bouskos  and  to  Commissioner 
Dr.  Arthur  Coleman  in  recognition  of 
their  years  of  public  service  and  con- 
tributions to  the  port.  A 


On  April  22,  1992,  the  San  Francisco 
Port  Commission  unanimously  elected 
business  consultant  Douglas  F.  Wong 
as  President.  He  succeeds  James  M. 
Bouskos.  who  stepped  down  from  the 
Commission  May  1st  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office. 

Commissioner  Wong  is  a businessman 
who  has  been  described  as  bringing  a 
combination  of  business  acumen  and 
knowledge  of  the  Pacific  Rim  to  the 
Port.  “After  four  years  on  the  Com- 
mission. I feel  that  my  expertise  and 
experience  can  continue  to  give  the 
Port  a leg  up  in  competing  for  Asian 
trade."  he  acknowledges. 

His  goals  for  the  Port  Commission  are 
twofold:  “First.  I would  like  to  bring 
forward  the  projects  we  have  in  the 
queue,  to  get  the  Port  development 
and  infrastucture  improvement  pro- 
jects rolling  smoothly,”  he  explains. 
“Additionally,  1 want  to  continue  the 
efforts  begun  by  Jim  Bouskos  to  gen- 
erate business  opportunities  for 
minority  and  women-owned,  disad- 
vantaged businesses." 


On  May  12th,  Dr.  Arthur  Coleman 
resigned  from  the  Port  Commmission, 
after  12  years  of  service.  Dr.  Coleman 


China  Basin  Street  May  Be  Renamed 
Terry  A.  Francois  Boulevard 


The  Port  Commission  has  approved 
in  concept  the  redesignation  of 
China  Basin  Street  to  Terry  A. 
Francois  Boulevard  to  recognize  the 
first  black  member  of  the  San 
Francisco 
Board  of 
Supervisors. 


He  was  a founding  member  of  the 
Black  Leadership  Forum  and  the 


Frederick  Douglass  Symposium,  and 
served  on  a number  of  political,  le- 
gal, and  social  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Urban  League,  the  Council 
for  Civic  Unity,  the  Legal  Aid 

Society,  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of 
the  NAACP,  and 
the  San  Francisco 
Human  Rights 
Commission. 


Appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Super- 
visors by  Mayor 
Shelley,  he  went  on 
to  be  elected  and  to 
serve  on  the  Board 
for  three  terms. 


The  Port  Commis- 
sion action  was 
taken  in  response  to  a resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  authored 
by  former  Supervisor  Doris  Ward 
urging  the  Mayor  to  request  the 
change.  The  final  decision  on  the 
street  renaming  will  be  made  at  a 
Commission  meeting  in  July  after  a 
public  hearing  on  the  matter.  A 


Terry  A. 
Francois, 
through  his 
life’s  work 
served  as  a 


source  of 


inspiration 
and  encour- 


agement for 
all  African 


Americans 


and  to  all 
people  who 
struggle  for  social  justice.  A San 
Francisco  resident  and  practicing 
attorney  since  1950,  he  fought  racial 
discrimination  in  local  industry,  fed- 
eral housing  policies,  and  politics. 


New  Greenery  for  the  Embarcadero 


The  Pitosporum  trees  are  in  plan- 
ters along  the  edges  of  the  cross- 
walk. The  pattern  of  planters  is 
designed  to  provide  access  to  both 
parking  lots  and  to  avoid  restricting 
the  flow  of  pedestrian  traffic. 


Forty  trees  are  now 
growing  in  the  crosswalk 
in  front  of  the  Ferry 
Building,  thanks  to  a 
generous  donation  from 
the  law  firm  of  Limbach 
and  Limbach. 


Karl  Limbach,  Senior 
Partner  in  the  firm  and 
a member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Friends  of 
the  Port,  said  his  firm 
saw  a chance  to  provide 
a temporary  patch  of 
green  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  concrete. 

“We  recognize  that  the 
Embarcadero  freeway 
replacement  project  will 
eventually  decide  what  goes  here  in 
front  of  the  building.  We  thought 
that  until  those  decisions  are  made 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some- 
thing esthetic  to  look  at  every  day.” 


The  trees  were  offi- 
cially given  to  the 
Port  in  a noon-time 
ceremony  where 
Kai’l  Limbach  pre- 
sented the  “Golden 
Trowel”  to  Port 
Commision  Presi- 
dent Douglas  Wong 
and  Commissioner 
AnnHalsted.  The  ceremony  was 
witnessed  by  Port  and  Limbach  staff 
members,  and  was  followed  by 
refreshments  provided  by  Gabbiano’s 
Restaurant.  A 


Recycling  Facility  Opens  at  Pier  48 


West  Bay  Resources,  Inc.,  a joint 
Japanese-U.S.  recycling  program, 
has  opened  for  business  on  Port  pro- 
perty across  China  Basin  Street  from 
Pier  48. 

The  facility  is  the  result  of  a partner- 
ship between  international  trading 
giant  Kanematsu  and  Multi  Material 
Management  & Marketing  Inc.,  an 
operator  of  recycling  centers  in 
Northern  Cahfomia. 

The  recycling  center  buys,  collects, 
processes  and  ships  waste  paper,  alu- 
minum cans,  and  glass  bottles. 

Recycled  paper  is  one  of  the  Port’s 
largest  export  commodities,  shipped 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Far  East 
where  it  is  turned  into  paper  and 
cardboard  products. 


The  public  facility  is  open  7 a.m.-  4 For  additional  information, 

p.m.,  Monday-Friday,  and  7 a.m.-  call  957-9971.  A 

noon  on  Saturdays. 


Labor  Beats  Management  in  Close  Race 
in  Largest  Port  Whaleboat  Race  Ever 


Management  Challenge  Race. 

This  race  was  designed  to  encour- 
age sponsorship  and  raise  funds  for 
the  Friends  of  the  Port  fall  Port  tour 
program.  The  race  raised  about  $600 
for  the  tours. 

Friends  of  the  Port  co-sponsored 
the  race  with  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Promenade  race  is  the  mid- 
dle “jewel”  in  the  Bay  Area’s  Triple 
Crown  of  whaleboat  races.  (The  other 
races  are  the  Alcatraz  Race  and  the 
Oakland  Cup.) 


, he  ninth  annual  Port  Pi-omenade 
W’halelxwu  Race  was  an  over\vhelming 
succt'ss.  witli  31 
entries  fonning 
the  largest  field 
ever  assembled. 

Heats  were 
requii^  in  all 
three  di\isions, 
making  a great 
day  of  racing. 

Tlie  final 
results  saw 
Matson  wn  the 
Men's  Di\ision, 


SeaLand  the  Co-ed  Division.  In  what 
was  the  closest  race  of  the  day,  a team 
from  the  Pacific 
Inland-boat- 
men’s  Union 
nosed  out  the 
rowers  of  the 
Pacific  Mari- 
time Associa- 
tion to  take 
home  the  silver 
trophy  in  a spe- 
cial Labor  vs 


Embarcadero  Roving  Club  the 
Women's  Dixision.  and 


Labor  wins  by  a nose! 


Labor 
celebrates 
the  day 


The  teams  from  the  Port  finished  in 
7th  place  in  aU  three  divisions,  but 
Port  Engineer  Fred  (jerard  was 
Coxswain  of  the  winning  Labor  boat.  A 


UPCOMING 
SCHEDULE 
OF  EVENTS 


The  following  is  a list  of  meetings  and 
special  events  of  interest 

JULY 

4 Independence  Day 

7 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

8 Port  Commission 

21  Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

22  Port  Commission 

AUGUST 

4 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
12  Port  Commission 
1 9 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
26  Port  Commission 

SEPTEMBER 

1 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

2 Citizen's  Advisory  Committee 
7 Labor  Day 

10  Port  Commission 

1 7 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

24  Port  Commission 

All  meetings  are  in  the  Port  Commission 

Room,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


HISTORIC  WATERFRONT 
TOURS  BEGIN 

The  San  Francisco  Maritime  National 
Historical  Park  is  sponsoring  Sunday 
afternoon  walking  tours  of  Fisherman's 
Wharf  and  the  Hyde  Street  Pier.  The 
ranger-led  tours  will  begin  at  2 p.m.,  in 
front  of  the  Red  & White  Fleet  ferry 
terminal  at  Pier  41 , every  Sunday 
through  August.  The  one-mile  tour  will 
focus  on  historic  sites  and  the  "stories 
behind  the  storefronts"  along  the 
wharf  areas.  Casual  clothing  and  com- 
fortable shoes  are  recommended. 

For  additional  information  call 
(415)  556-3002. 


SPORT  FISHERMEN 
TREATED  TO  FREE  DAY 
The  Lovely  Martha  (shown  here)  and  other 
boats  of  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  sport  fish- 
ing fleet  treated  local  anglers  to  a free  day 
on  the  Bay  this  month  in  an  effort  to  call 
attention  to  the  plight  of  their  sport  under 
pressures  from  regulatory  controls,  fewer 
fish,  and  increasing  costs. 


EKTBANCa 


NEW  WHARF  BUS  PARKING  OPENS 

A new  bus  parking  lot,  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Vallejo  (near  Broadway)  is  now 
open,  giving  tour  operators  an  off-street 
place  to  park  while  their  tour  groups  visit 
Fisherman's  Wharf.  With  25  spaces  for 
buses,  the  parking  lot  is  designed  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  traffic  congestion  in  the 
heavy  summer  tourist  season. 
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'V 

m he  Port’s  mission  statement  challenges  us  to  be  “mindfixl 
M of  tradition  while  looking  to  tomorrrjw.  "With  the  upcom  - 
•^^"mng  Columbus  Quincentennial  we  here  in  San  Francisco 
have  the  opportunity  to  reflect  back  on  history— particularly  maritime  history— to 
our  cultural  roots. 

Columbus  was  multi-national — bom  an  Italian,  he  honed  his  navigational  skills 
in  Portugal  and  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Spain.  San  Francisco  reflects  the  same 
sort  of  ethnic  diversity — from  our  early  Native  American 
origin  springs  the  City’s  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  Irish,  Jewish, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Asian,  Latin  American  and  other  cultural  tradi- 
tions. Each  new  group  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  Port  adds  new 
flavors,  new  traditions,  new  energy  to  San  Francisco. 

We  salute  this  vibrant,  creative  essence  of  the  City  in  this  issue  by 
focusing  on  maritime  history,  giving  you  a calendar  of  events  for  the 
three  major  festivals  that  coincide  at  the  Port  in  October,  and  by  fea- 
turing a new,  growing  neighborhood  developing  at  the  Port. 


The  Port’s  history  reflects  significant  growth  and  change,  and  it  is 
how  we  respond  to  the  changing  circumstances  that  is  the  measure  of  our  success. 
We  finished  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  Si. 2 million,  a 
turnaround  of  nearly  $4  million  from  the  year  before.  From  the  clipper  ships  to 
modem  container  ships,  the  maritime  industry  has  traditionally  focused  on 
cargo.  Today  the  focus  has  expanded  to  include  water-dependent  industries  such 
as  cruises,  ferries  and  excursion  boats,  fishing,  and  ship  repair.  We  are  responding 
by  reorganizing  our  structure  to  meet  the  developing  needs  of  these  diverse  cus- 
tomers. The  new  fiscal  year  brings  many  challenges,  but  our  history  makes  us 
strong  enough  to  handle  them. 

Last  month  the  world  focused  on  the  Olympics  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  One  thing 
that  came  through  in  the  coverage  was  the  beautiful,  rejuvenated  waterfront— it 
was  not  just  the  city’s  edge,  it  was  a gathering  place,  a forum  for  events.  Our 
waterfront  offers  a similar  fomm,  and  we  are  working  to  bring  the  waterfront  to 
life.  The  forthcoming  festivals,  the  long-term  Waterfront  Plan  development  process, 
and  day-to-day  business  all  contribute  to  efforts  to  meet  our  strategic  goal  of  pro- 
viding public  access  and  recreation  for  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco.  I invite  every- 
one to  come  to  the  waterfront  and  enjoy  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  we  who 
work  here  see  every  day. 


500  YEARS 

of  Navigation 


^ Next 

Xm  natioKs  of  the  world 
/ ■ \v)>r pause  to  hoiior 
/ V >ui  event  whieli 
^ / W/  ehaiified  the  eoui-se 

^ ofhistoiT — the 

nuvtingofeultuivs 
lon>:  separatinl  by  jnvat  ocvans.  For 
live  ivnturies,  navi>;atoi-s  fixmi 
Columbus  to  our  nuxlern  astixinauts 
have  pusluxl  the  Ixnindaries  of  the 
known,  sailing  olT  into  uncharted 
worlds. 

To  be  alone  at  sea  on  a dark,  moonless 
night  in  a sailboat  is  perhaps  the  clos- 
est we  in  the  20lh  cenluiw  can  come  to 
experiencing  the  sense  of  what  it  must 
have  been  like  for  eai'ly  navagatoi-s  to 
embai'k  on  a voyage  into  the  unknown. 
But  todays  modem  teclmolog>'  enables 
us  to  know  exactly  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going,  and  we  can  stay  in 
touch  instantaneously. 


H>'  l(X)kingback  Ihmugh  the  naviga- 
tional histoi->'  of  the  last  bIX)  years,  we 
can  begin  to  undei*stand  just  how  far 
we  have  come  and  to  comprehend  the 
significant  contribution  which  naviga- 
tion has  made. 

/ T H 
CENTURY 

Navigation  had  existed  ever  since  man 
began  to  use  boats,  but  it  really  did  not 
blossom  as  a “science”  until  the  reign 
of  Pi'ince  Henry  “the  Navigator”  of 
Portugal.  He  encouraged  interests  in 
exploration  and  navigation,  and,  under 
his  leadership,  the  Portuguese  had 
begun  venturing  farther  and  farther 
afield,  looking  for  profitable  trade 
routes.  These  early  efforts  of  explo- 
ration rarely  left  sight  of  land,  and 
navigators  relied  on  notes  from  previous 
voyages,  log  books  and  cmde  charts. 

Lisbon,  at  the  western  edge  of  Europe, 
was  a natural  center  for  exploration. 


and  it  was  here  that  a young 
Chistophor  Columbus  worked  as  a 
ship’s  officer,  merchant  and  mapmak- 
er,  gained  his  navigation  skills,  and 
Ibrmed  his  idea  about  sailing  west  to 
reach  India. 

At  that  time,  the  only  practical  method 
of  going  between  points  across  open 
water  was  to  sail  with  the  wind  to  the 
latitude  of  the  destination  and  then  to 
tack  across  the  latitude  circle  until  the 
opposite  shore  was  reached.  Celestial 
navigation  had  been  invented,  but  it 
was  a fledgling  “science”  known  only 
by  astronomers  and  educated  men. 

Columbus  set  sail  with  nothing  more 
than  an  astrolabe  and  a compass,  into 
the  vast,  uncharted  “Ocean  Sea.”  The 
astrolabe  (a  device  for  observing  the 
position  of  celestial  bodies)  was  diffi- 
cult to  use  on  the  heaving,  rolling 
decks  of  his  ship.  His  skill  as  a naviga- 
tor was  described  by  one  of  his  men 


Columbus'  view  of  the  world 


of  South  America, 
around  Cape  Horn, 
and  across  the  Pacific 


TWo  navigators  are 
recognized  for  cir- 
cumnavigating the 
globe  in  this  century: 
P'erdinand  MagellEin 
and  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Magellan’s 
five  ships  left  Spain 
with  250  men  aboard 
in  1519,  sailing  from 
the  Canary  Islands 
down  the  east  coast 


who  wrote  that  “by  a simple  look  at  the 
night  [he]  would  know  what  route  to 
follow  or  what  weather  to  expect.” 

He  was  an  astute  observer  of  natural 
phenomenon,  noticing  during  the  voy- 
age that  his  compass  needles  moved 
away  from  the  North  Star.  His  intuitive 
interpretation  of  magnetic  declination 
(the  difference  between  magnetic  and 
true  north)  enabled  him  to  keep  saOing 
westward,  eventually  making  landfall 
in  what  most  experts  now  believe  was 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bahamas. 

He  was  convinced  that  he  had  reached 
Cipangu  (Japan)  and  was  near  Cathay 
(China).  He  spent  much  of  that  first 
voyage  (and  subsequent  three  voyages) 
looking  for  the  mainland.  He  died  in 
1506  without  really  knowing  the  extent 
of  the  New  World  he  had  opened.  His 
vision  laimched  a great  age  of  Euro- 
pean exploration  and  colonization. 
Unfortunately,  it  also  introduced 
disease  and  destruction. 

While  Columbus  sailed  west,  the 
Portuguese  explorer  Vasco  da  Gama 
had  sailed  south  from  Lisbon  around 
Africa,  and,  in  1497,  succeeded  in 
reaching  India.  That  same  year,  John 
Cabot  ventured  westward  from 
England,  encountering  Newfoundland. 
Italian  Amerigo  Vespucci,  sailmg  at 
times  for  Portugal  and  at  times  for 
Spain,  searched  for  the  westward  route 
to  India,  and,  after  several  voyages 
down  the  coastline,  was  the  first  to 


recognize  this  was  a new  continent — it 
became  named  “America,”  in  his  honor. 


/ ^ T H 
CENTURY 

If  the  15th  century  was  the  age  of  the 
navigator,  then  the  16th  century  was 
the  age  of  the  explorer/conqueror.  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  divided  up  the 
New  World  and  began  to  settle,  explor- 
ing and  mapping  as  they  went. 

Vasco  Nimez  de  Balboa,  a master 
mariner,  crossed  overland  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama,  becoming  the  first 
European  to  discover  the  Pacific; 
Francisco  Pizarro  sailed  southward 
from  Panama  to  conquer  the  Inca 
empire  (Peru);  and  Juan  Pedro  Cabrillo 
sailed  up  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  as  far  as  California,  discover- 
ing San  Diego. 


to  the  Marianas  Islands.  Actually, 
Magellan  never  completed  the  trip 
(he  was  killed  by  natives  in  the 
Philippines).  His  place  was  taken  by 
Juan  Sebastian  de  Elcano,  who,  with 
18  men  on  the  Nao  Victoria  reached 
Spain  in  1522. 

Sir  Francis  Drake’s  voyage  around  the 
world  from  1577  to  1580  challenged  the 
Spanish  domination  of  the  New  World. 
Exploring  for  Queen  Victoria,  Drake 
sailed  along  the  California  coast,  just 
missing  San  Francisco. 

In  what  was  probably  the  greatest 
technological  development  of  the 
century,  Flemish  cartographer 
Gerardus  Mercator  developed  new 
map-making  methods.  His  first  map 
of  the  world  (1538)  showed  both  North 
and  South  America,  and,  with  the 
mercator  projection,  map-making 
and  navigational  information  began 
to  improve. 


/ / T H 
CENTURY 

'H..-  iK  ai  of  iho  Spanish  Aniuula  in 
1 'kSS  by  till'  Uniish  UhI  by  Sir  Ki-anois 
Ih-aiu  U .can  llu-  KnK'lish  lUunination 
of  iho  iu  \t  ivnliu'y  of  navipition  aiul 
fxplonuiitn.  .-Vs  colonists  inovoil  to 
.lanustown  anil  llymouth  llantalion. 
Knt'lish  fxploivi-s  scaivluii  noiihwaixl 
for  the  fabliil  'Noiibwi  st  Passa^i'." 

I lonn'  1 luiLson  fntounlcrt'il  I liaison  s 
Ifay  in  IbU).  followixl  six  year  later  by 
William  Ifallln  who  fouial  the  noilheni 
C'anailian  laiy  which  now  Ivai's  his 
name.  Sir  Walter  lialei^'h  lix'atiHl  the 
mouth  of  the  Orininro  l\i\  er  on  the 
iiortii  avist  of  \ene/ia‘la. 


Two  Ehjtchmen  were  responsible  for 
fleshing  out  the  last  major  uncharted 
terrestrial  portions  of  the  globe  during 
this  centun-.  Willem  Schouter  rounded 
Cape  Horn  in  1616,  disproving  popular 
belief  that  the  Tlerra  Australus 
mapped  out  by  Magellan  was  a conti- 
nent. Across  the  Pacific,  Abel  Tasman 
was  commissioned  by  the  Governor 
General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  go 
exploring  to  the  “Great  South  Land.” 

In  1642  he  circumnavigated  Austraha 
and  discovered  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand. 


With  the  discovery  of  the  marine  sex- 
tant in  1731  and  the  development  of 
the  chronometer  in  1734,  mariners 
finally  had  a way  to  determine  their 
position  accurately.  Navigators  could 
finally  measure  longitude  as  well  as 
latitude.  Navigation  took  on  a more 
scientific,  more  exact  nature,  and,  as 
new  information  was  added,  charts 
became  more  accurate. 

Vitus  Bering  set  out  northward  from 
Russia  and  discovered  the  strait  that 
now  bears  his  name.  His  exploration 
led  to  the  development  of  the  Russian 
fur  trade  along  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  Farther  to  the  south  George 
Vancouver  explored  the  Straits  of  San 


Juan  de  lAica  and  Vancouver  Island. 
'Phe  Spanish  continued  their  explo- 
ration of  t he  west  coast,  and,  in  1775, 

1 )on  Manuel  de  Ayala  discovered  San 
PVancisco  Bay. 

James  Gook  sailed  the  b'ndeainmr  on 
a scientific  voyage  to  'I'ahiti  in  1768  for 
the  Royal  Six'iety.  1 le  explored  much  of 
the  South  Pacific,  gathering  botanical 
spcx’imens  and  charting  vast  areas.  On 
his  next  trip— probably  the  longest 
sailing  ship  discovery  voyage  in  history 
at  more  than  7().(XX)  miles— he 
explored  the  Antarctic  and  most  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. 


/ .y  T H 
CENTURY 

This  century  marked  a blend  between 
science  and  business  as  people  sought 
ways  to  apply  the  available  technolo- 
gies to  improve  the  speed  and  reliabili- 
ty of  ships.  The  five-year  voyage  of  the 
Beagle  1831-1836  was  an  expedition 
to  map  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  Chile  and  Peru  for  business 
purposes;  the  observations  made 
aboard  by  Charles  Darwin  which  led  to 
his  theory  of  evolution  were  just  an 
unplanned  benefit. 

Trade  monopolies  had  been  replaced 
by  free  trade,  and  navigators  now 
concentrated  on  sea  routes  to  the 
worlds  great  ports.  The  California  gold 
rush  encouraged  the  development  of 
the  swift  clipper  ships  like  the  famous 
Flying  Cloud  which  twice  made  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
in  89  days. 

With  Robert  Fulton’s  successful  launch 
of  the  Clermont  in  1807,  the  age  of 
steam  came  into  being.  No  longer 
would  navigators  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  alone.  As  the  use  of  steam 
power  spread,  navigation  instruments 
had  to  become  more  technical.  The 
pelorus  was  invented  in  1854,  enabling 
navigators  to  take  accurate  bearings. 
And  in  1859  the  pitot-static  log  was 
developed,  measuring  how  fast  a ship 
was  moving  through  the  water. 


^ T H 

CENTURY 

The  20th  century  has  been  more  an 
age  of  equipment  than  of  navigators, 
but  the  human  spirit  to  push  the  limits 
of  the  environment  still  perseveres. 
Man  experienced  flight  for  the  first 
time,  and  navigation  expanded  to 
include  the  air  as  well  as  the  sea.  It 
even  took  men  as  far  as  the  moon. 

In  1947,  Thor  Heyerdahl  set  sail  on  his 
raft  Kon  Uki  to  prove  that  early  navi- 
gators could  have  made  the  voyage 
across  the  Pacific.  His  101-day  crossing 
was  the  classic  battle  between  man 
and  the  sea. 

The  legendary  Northwest  passage  was 
finally  found  in  1958,  when  the  crew  of 
USS  Nautilus  transited  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  submerged 
under  the  polar  icecap. 

With  the  power  of  electricity,  the  auto- 
mobile and  other  new  time-saving 
inventions,  including  new  navigation 
equipment,  came  into  being.  The 
gyrocompass,  radio,  radar,  LORAN, 
OMEGA,  automatic  pilot  systems, 
pocket  calculators,  computers,  inertial 
navigation  systems,  sateUite  naviga- 
tion, and  the  global  positioning  system 
began  making  navigation  as  easy  as 
pressing  a button. 


NAVIGATION 

TODAY 

The  concepts  of  navigation  remain 
basically  unchanged  from  the  days 
when  celestial  navigation  was  evolving 
in  the  15th  century.  We  use  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stars  at  a given  point  in 
time  to  determine  our  position  on  the 
earth.  We  just  have  more  data  and 
more  technological  assistance 
(computers  and  sateUites).  Navigators 
can  now  get  a readout  of  their  exact 
position,  speed,  and  direction. 


In  complex  ports  Like  San  Francisco, 
Coast  Guard  Vessel  Traffic  Service 
controls  the  movement  of  ships.  Bar 
and  Harbor  Pilots  guide  the  ships  past 
dangerous  shoal  areas,  and  tugboats 
maneuver  ships  safely  in  and  out 
of  berths. 


Mariners  stiU  learn  the  basics  of  celes- 
tial navigation  in  organized  training 


programs  like  the  merchant  marine 
academies  and  in  on-the-job  training. 
Before  becoming  master  of  a vessel, 
most  individuals  serve  as  ships’  navi- 
gator. Like  their  19th  century  counter- 
parts involved  in  expanding  free  trade, 
today’s  navigators  are  involved  in  the 
business  of  meeting  schedules  and 
getting  the  ships  safely  to  port.  Hub 
operations  like  Nedlloyd  Lines’  San 
Francisco  link  between  trade  routes  to 
the  Far  East  and  trade  routes  to  Latin 
America,  demand  exact  navigation. 


Amid  today’s  business  of  navigation 
perhaps  there  is  still  a sense  of  adven- 
ture— a httle  Columbus — in  all 
mariners.  A 


Today’s  navigator  does  not  have  to  rely 
on  personal  knowledge  of  a coast  as  did 
Columbus  or  de  Gama.  Modem  aids  to 
navigation  have  been  established 
world  wide  and  are  listed  in  publica- 
tions and  on  accurate  charts.  WWV — 
the  world’s  “time  tick” — ^beams  out 
readings  from  an  atomic  clock  so  that 
even  the  amateur  navigator  on  a small 
sailboat  has  accurate  information  for 
celestial  navigation. 


The  Gao  He  measuring  in  at  788  feet 
compared  to  the  Santa  Maria  at  78  feet 
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Sailor  phono  linos  upon. 

(4 15)  31)5-5027 
'Hio  Host-A-8ailor  pni- 
j,Tams  links  up  nionibei's 
of  tho  Kx'al  community 
with  visiting  sailoi*s.  Lines 
will  be  open  daily  tluxiugh 
October  13th.  Call  in  with 
offers  (e.g.  home-cooked 
dinner,  toui*  of  the  Bay 
Ai-ea,  movie,  baseball 
game,  etc.)  and  interested 
sailors  will  select  from  the 
invitations  at  a special 
hospitality  booth  at  Pier 
39  once  they  arrive 
October  10th. 


FBI  DAY 


12  niHin 

( 'oliimlnis  (^uinoontoiiary 
(JiUHMi  IsalH'lla’s  ('oronation 
('ity  Hall 


lUKin  inidnito 
lA'sta  Italiana 
l*ior35 

'I'ho  lOlh  Annual  lA'sta 
Italiana  foatums  continuous 
ontortainmont.  dancing, 
exhibits,  ccMiking  demonstra- 
tions. hand-crafted  goods,  a 
childivn’s  stage  and  activities, 
tho  9th  annual  bocce  ball 
tournament,  and  "abondanza 
Italian  favoriti,"  including 
pasta,  pizza,  polenta  and 
pastries.  Tickets  are  $8  for 
adults,  $5  senior^disabled, 

$1  children  6-12.  Opening  day, 
seniors  and  disabled  admitted 
free,  noon  until  6 p.m. 


3-4 

SATURDAY 

noon-midnite  Festa  Italiana 
Pier  35 

SUNDAY 

noon-lOpm  Festa  Italiana 
Pier  35 

9:45pm  Fireworks 

SF  Bay,  off  Pier  35 


ts  calendictr 


-5pm 


FRIDAY 

[eet  Week  ’92  Youth  Excellence 
lay  Aquatic  Park 
Navy  parachute  team  show  plus 
the  Blue  Angels  practice  show 
Sagres  Pier  45 

Portuguese  tall  ship  will  be  open 
for  Public  tours  daily  through  the 
14th  (except  for  Saturday,  the  10th) 


SATURDAY 


.2-2pm 


.2-5pm 

!-5pm 


!t  Week  ’92  Parade  of  Ships 

SF  Bay 

Fleet  Week  ’92  Air  Show  SF  Bay 
Parachute  team,  Coast  Guard  flyby, 
aerobatics,  the  Blue  Angels 
Columbus  Quincentenary 
Music  Festival 
Musical  performances  at  The 
Anchorage,  Cannery,  GhiradeUi 
Square  and  Pier  39  representing 
Italy,  Spain  and  the  New  World 
Fleet  Week  ’92  Navy  Divers 
Demonstrations  Pier  39 
Fleet  Week  ’92  Boat  Rides 
Rer  39,  Special  Boat  Unit  Eleven 
provides  free  boat  rides 
Fleet  Week  Navy  Ball 
Hilton  Hotel,  Call  (415)  348-3025 
for  reservation  information 


ab> 


8:30am  Fleet  Week  ’92  Treasure 

Island  5Rd0K  Challenge  Run 
Treasure  Island/YBI 

9am-5pm  International  Day  of  Solidar- 
ity Indigenous  Music  Festival 

Crissy  Field 

10am  Fleet  Week  ’92  Shipboard 
Church  Services 
call  (415)  395-5030  forinformation 
10am-5pm  Fleet  Week  ’92  Boat  Rides 

Her  39,  Special  Boat  Unit  Eleven 
provides  free  boat  rides 
10:30am-  Fleet  Week  ’92  Day  in  the  Park 
4:30pm  Marx  Meadow,  Golden  Gate  Park 
softball  games,  concert.  Navy 
challenge  games 

11am  Re-enactment  of  Columbus’ 

Landing  Aquatic  Park 
llam-3pm  Fleet  Week  ’92  Ships  Open 
for  Public  Visiting 
Hers  30/32,  35,  and  45 
noon  Columbus  Quincentenary' 

Columbus  Day  Parade 
Parade  route  begins  at  Powell, 
runs  west  on  Jefferson  to 
Leavenworth,  then  up  Columbus 
to  Washington  Square 
12-2pm  Columbus  Quincentenary' 
Music  Festival 


f 


MONDAY 

unrise  'I’abacco  ( ’eremony 
catraz  Island 
Sponsored  by  the  International 
Indian  Treaty  Council;  for  details 
contact  (415)  566-0251 
10am-3pm  P’lt'et  Week  ’92  Ships  0[H*n 

for  Public  Visiting  Hers  3(^32, 
35,  and  45 

sunset  Columbus  C^uincentenary 

Lighting  of  Washington  Square 
New  park  lights  sponsored  by 
North  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
9pm  Columbus  Quincentenary 

International  Fireworks 
Display  SF  Bay 

Fireworks  from  China,  Italy,  Japtin. 
Spain  and  the  U.S.  will  be  featured 


m4 

TUESDAY  & WEDNESDAY 

10am-3pm  Fleet  Week  ’92  Ships  Open  for 
FMblic  Visiting 
Hers  3(V32, 35,  and  45 

WEDNESDAY 

7pm  Fleet  Week  ’92  Closing  Ceremony 

Treasure  Island.  Band  performance, 
silent  drill  team,  USMC  sunset 
parade  and  fireworks 


13-n 

TUESDAY  - SATURDAY 

All  Day  World  Bocce  Ball  Championships 
Fort  Mason 

CaU  (415)  243-0465  for  details 


SOUTH  BEACH  — 


li  is  younfi.  il  is  vibninl.  il  is  piminfj. 

In  ihi'  last  five  yoai-s.  inoiv  than  5(K) 
iifw  hainos  haw  spiiinj;  up  in  what 
wiMV  o^vn  fields,  parkinj:  lots,  and 
industrial  huildin},'s  alonjj  the  odj^e  of 
IVnt  pivpt'ity.  It  is  liie  only  platv  in  the 
l\ii-t  wheiv  pt'ople  can  live  rifiht  on  the 
wateiiwnt.  acix^ss  fi-om  working  piei's. 


'IXpical  of  tlie  sUvngth  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  the  oomei-stone  project  that 
started  Uie  development  ball  rolling, 
tlie  IVlancey  SU'eet  Foundation. 

Fighting  ovenvhelming  odds,  this  local 
di-ug  and  idcohol  rehabilitation  pro- 
gnun  got  funding  for  and  built  a mas- 
sive commereial  and  residential  project 
at  the  comer  of  Brannan  and  the 
Embaixadero.  using  progi-am  members 
who  learned  the  constmction 
« — iii^wentr'lbd5j\llii§  romplexj^ouse^ 

-apivt^enfs.  a restaurant 

_ ■ sto^;aifd  j'Tirn  birii  jp 

' *111^  all 

To  the^th  is^ysid^yai 
' 'thf^Ui||^S3fifebabh 

o-liJp  complexes 
!5^«ffeet-level  resta 
lesses.  Across  th 

trom  the  apartments  is  the^ulfr. 


San  FranriwM.  a cit> 

T lamous  foi-  its  notgli 
lx)rluKKis,  is  wiutessing 
JL  B the  emei-geiuv  of  a new 
nt'ighlxirluKKl  along  Uie 
,>x)utlu’m  waterfn)itt, 
from  approximately 
1 V.-:  J 1 to  l*ier  10.  While  it  dot's  not  yet 
have  an  olTicial  designation  like  its 
molt'  famous  rousins  NortJi  Beach, 
l\)rtrero  1 lill.  tlie  Kichmoml,  or  the 
.Marina,  SoutJi  Ik'ach  has  a character 
and  a pt'i-stmality  all  its  own. 


itinilominium  homes  with  spivtacular 
Bay  views  are  built  above  the  old  1 lills 
Hit>thei-s  C'offi'i'  factoiy,  site  now  of 
olTut's*  it'stamtints.  aiul  shops. 
Keataurants  it'fliH't  the  changing 
natuit'  of  the  neighborluKKl 


as  well.  On  the  waterfront  are  the 
traditional  and  historical:  Itt'd’s  Java 
1 lou.se  (Her  Jtyj'i)  is  a working  “land- 
mark" with  the  reputation  for  the 
best  $1.25  sandwiches  and  $1.50 
hamburgers  in  town. 


A Developing  Neighborhood 


This  is  ^neighborhood  on  the  way  upl 


Other  favorite  Port  restaurants  include 
Boondocks  (Rer  28),  The  Java  House 
(Rer  40),  and  Dolph  Rempp’s  Sailing 
Ship  (Rer  42).  Lunch  with  a Bay 
view  is  a breeze! 


Across  the  Embarcadero,  in  the  apart- 
ment complexes,  are  the  newcomers 
to  the  restaurant  scene:  Town’s  End, 
the  House  of  Hunan,  Embarko,  and 
the  Delancey  Street  Restaurant. 
Described  as  an  Ethnic  American 


Bistro,  Delancey  Street  is  a sidewalk 
cafe  with  a waterfront  view. 


Hills  Plaza  includes  Rckle,  liettuce  & 
Romaine  sandwich  shop,  Prima  Vera 
gourmet  foods  and  coffees,  and  the 
newest  trend-setter,  the  Gordon 
Biersch  brewery  restaurant,  a success 
almost  from  the  day  it  opened.  The 
brew-pub  is  so  popular  there  are  often 
lines  after  work,  and  the  owners  report 
they've  stayed  busy  making  beer  just  to 
keep  up  with  the  unexpected  demand. 


One  advantage  of  this  neighborhood  is 
that  there  is  still  street  parking  avail- 
able most  hours  of  the  day,  although  it 
gets  tight  around  some  of  the  hot  spots. 
The  parking  lot  at  Main  and  the 
Embarcadero  offers  good  rates  for  day- 
long parking  and  free  shuttle  buses  to 
and  from  the  Financial  District,  if 
you’re  looking  for  a bargain. 


TVansportation  improvements  are  just 
arovmd  the  comer.  The  City  will  be 
updating  the  Embarcadero  roadway 
through  the  neighborhood,  with  con- 
struction on  the  Folsom-King  section 
expected  to  begin  by  year’s  end.  When 
two 


RFtlENDS  OR  THE  RORT 
Announces  Rree  Boat:  Tours 


94102)  with  a self  addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  There  is  a limit  of  four  tick- 
ets per  person.  Be  sure  to  list  a first 
and  second  choice  for  departure  times. 

Special  arrangements 
for  a limited  number 
of  group  tours  may 
be  made  by  contact- 
ing the  Downtown 
Box  Office. 


history,  culture  and  economics.  In  addi- 
tion, Friends  is  currently  sponsoring  a 
project  to  catalog  tfa^^^^cal  photo- 
graphs and  dr^^^^^5^ort 
archives. 

San  Francisfc^chivist  Philipp 
Bonnafont  isMtearching  the  materials. 
Friends  hop*  toYlace  some  of  the 
materials  on  m^jay  later  this  fall. 

You  can  help  supp*  these  educational 
a member  of 
'ni  out  the  coupon 
'mail  it  with  your 
le  Port,  3100  Ferry 
icisco,  CA  94111.  A 


iw  kwit  toiu*s  of  tlu' 
a lt>ctuiv  stTies, 
and  a gallon-  spaa' 
showcasing  San 
hiincisc'os  maritimo 


histon  aiv  plant'd  this 
fall  by  hViomls  of  tlio  l\)il  of  San 
Fnincisco  under  the  tlieme  “Disiwer 
Your  W’atei-fmnt.’ 


llie  Mucational 


from  her  l/J 


Building)  at 


3 p.m.  .A  tour 


from  the  Red 


dock,  and  the 


Gold  Fleet ; 


ft-om 


W’itli  the  gi'iieivus  sup^x)l1  of  Ixith  the 
lux!  l'I-  White  Fla't  and  the  Blue  and 
Gold  FUx't.  Friends  will  sptinsor  six 
touro  on  'lliesday.  tVtolx'r  27th.  Kach 
tour  will  Ix'  oiie  hour  45 
lengtli  and  featuiv 
hill  Stall 


Interested  imriduals  may  pick  up  free 
tickets  at  me  DowmtowTi  Box  Office, 

325  Mason  Sti-eet.  or  by  mailing  your 
request  to  the  Box  Office  (SF,  CA 


Friends  of  the 


Port 


I I I want  to  support  your  waterfront  educational  programs.  Please  enroll  me  as  an 
official  member  of  Friends  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Enclosed  is  my  donation  of: 

□ $10  n $50  n $100 

Make  out  your  tax-deductible  check  to  “Friends  of  the  Port”  and  mail  it  to: 

Friends  of  the  Port 
3100  Ferry  Building 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Phone  (daytime) (evening) 

Area(s)  of  Special  Interest 

Sign  Up  Now  For  Membership! 


Please  Print 


UPCOMING 

MEETINGS 

The  following  meetings  are  scheduled  in 
the  Ferry  Building  Port  Commission 
Room  for  the  forthcoming  quarter: 


Port  Commission 

September  9, 23 

October  14,28 

November  18 

December  16 
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Japan 


Japan  Representative,  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Transmarine  Ltd, 

3rd  Floor  Fukuhara  Building 
No.  4-1,  Nihonbashi,  Odenmacho 
Chuoku,  Tokyo  103,  Japan 

Telephone:  03-808-1804 

Fax:  03-808-1800 

Telex:  USA  7608202  BRCTYO  UC 

Grand  World  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 

Asia  Enterprise  Center,  14th  Floor 
600  Minchuan  East  Road 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China 
Telephone:  (02)  716-9555 
Fax:  88602-716-9558 
Telex:  13072  GRANAGEN 


U.S.  Midwest 


Trade  Reps  Ltd. 

9420  W.  Foster  Avenue,  Suite  108 
Chicago,  IL  60656 

Telephone:  (312)  992-0709 
Fax:  (312)992-1225 
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San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
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Telex  275940  PSF  UR 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 


I his  is  my  last  report  as  the  Executive  Director 
I of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  As  many  of  you 
.1.  know,  I have  been  nominated  as  the  new 
Associate  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Intermodalism  in  the  Clinton  Administration. 

Although  this  new  job  is  an  exciting  opportunity  for  me  to 
have  an  impact  in  setting  national  transportation  policies 
and  priorities,  I make  the  move  with  a sense  of  sadness,  of 
loss,  because  it  means  I will  be  leaving  a City  and  a Port  that 
I love.  I want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you  who 
have  made  my  stay  in  San  Francisco  so  memorable. 

I leave  knowing  that  the  Port  will  continue  to  progress 
towards  its  goal  of  creating  a balanced  and  diverse  waterfront 
everyone  can  be  proud  of  mindful  of  tradition,  while  looking 
toward  tomorrow.  Godspeed 
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the  Washington  ;i  where 
he  might  find  a “port" 
atmosphere.  All  joined  in 
wishing  him  v.c:!. 


the  he  receive:^ 
the  Port  staff  on  l.’r  ' c: 
day  - ; ‘lotli-  ■ “Crustin- 
Califofr.la  Pu*  -.  T staff 


8'SC-  v;=  : him  r 

Port  of  San  Fran  ' r.  ^i-ii 
caps,  on"  ! j „ 
and  the  other  'ed  Bii: 
o:  an  incent  v:  for  him  !c 
fi““  n new  jogging 

panied  by  r ; ^ous 

supply  c' 

gift  certifi--*--  He 


Micha.-! 


pr.-yented  hi"'  : 

California  wine~.  and 
Tenant  Sen.!-:'': 
provided  a list  of  pin.- 


for  ♦ 
- W 


rant.  The  Port  Rc  . 


recei 


::d.-ntal  Grill, 
DC,  restn  j 
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rom  Seattle  to  San  Diego,  ports 
are  joining  together  to  market 
exciting  cruise  destinations  on 
the  west  coast.  Called  “Cruise 
the  West,”  this  marketing  effort 
focuses  on  the  traditional  ports  of 
call  like  San  PYancisco,  and  offers  new  opportunities  like 
the  port  of  Plureka. 


The  Cruise  the  West  effort  was  unveiled  in  Miami  in 
February  at  SeaTrade,  the  nation’s  largest  cruise  trade 
fair.  Representatives  from  Seattle,  Portland,  Eureka, 
San  Francisco,  L.A.,  Avalon,  and  San  Diego  met  with 
cruise  line  planners,  travel  agents,  and  vacation  planners 
to  explain  some  of  the  unique  things  the  west  has  to  offer: 


-k  spectacular  natural  beauty 
Ttr  the  nation’s  first  and  third  most  popular  tourist 
attractions  (Disneyland  and  Rer  39) 
tV  new  travel  destinations 
7^  an  “eco-tourism”  (environmental)  focus 


The  efforts  have  already  paid  off.  Two  days  after  returning  from  Miami, 
port  officials  were  notified  that  Royal  Caribbean  Cruises,  Ltd.  (RCCL) 
would  be  adding  a stop  in  Eureka  in  1994  for  their  northbound  repositioning 
cruise  from  L.A.  to  Vancouver  . Cruise  visitors  to  Eureka  can  take  tours  of 
the  area  Victorian  homes,  gaze  at  massive 
redwoods  along  the  Avenue  of  the  Giants, 
go  birdwatching  in  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  open  marsh 


zones,  and  enjoy  the  lumberjack 
experience  (a  tour  of  one  of  the  state’s 
largest  lumber  mills  and  dinner  in  a 
logging  camp  restaurant). 


Cruises  are  Good  for  Business 

Why  is  everyone  interested  in  cruise 
ships?  Because  cruises  mean  busi- 
ness— from  on-ship  employment,  to 
warehouses  and  suppliers,  to  local 
tourism,  the  cruise  industry  today  is 
big  business. 

A recent  study  by  Price  Waterhouse 
for  the  International  Council  of 
Cruise  Lines  shows  that  in  1992  the 
cruise  industry  provided  450,166 
U.S.  jobs,  generating  $14.5  billion  in 
U.S.  wages  and  an  estimated  $6.3 
billion  in  domestic  tax  revenues. 

The  study  predicts  a nearly  7% 
annual  growth  rate  for  the  industry, 
bringing  the  total  to  nearly  600,000 
jobs  and  $19  billion  in  wages  by  1996. 

Overall,  the  cruise  industry  adds  an 
estimated  $20.8  billion  to  the  U.S. 
economy,  with  nearly  $3  billion  of 
the  total  going  to  seven  port  cities  — 
Miami,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Port 
Canaveral,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Seattle 
and  Tampa.  In  addition  to  the 
industries  which  directly  support 
the  ships,  the  ripple  effect  reaches 
throughout  the  economy  in  fields 
such  as  transportation  and  utilities, 
services,  agriculture,  construction, 
finance,  insurance,  and  government. 

Here  in  San  Francisco,  the  Port 
receives  nearly  $100,000  annually 
in  wharfage  and  dockage  fees  from 
cruise  ships,  and  the  private  sector 
maritime  service  industries  (stores, 
stevedoring,  pilots  and  tugs)  earn 
more  than  $800,000. 

Additionally,  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 
estimates  that  the  45,000  cruise 
passengers  coming  through  the  Port 
spend  $1.3  million  in  area  hotels, 
restaurants  and  shops,  primarily 
in  and  around  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 
“We  can  definitely  see  a difference  in 
the  number  of  people  taking  our  Bay 
tour  on  days  when  there  is  a cruise 


ship  at  Her  35,”  reports  Roger 
Murphy  of  Blue  and  Gold  Fleet  (Her 
39).  “Having  the  cruise  ships  here  ■''.■■pon  . 

means  great  business  for  us.”  brought 
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California’s  Cruise 
Business  is  Threatened 

A law  passed  last  year 
during  the  budget  crisis 
threatens  some  of  the 
state’s  cruise  business. 
AB3679  makes  it  illegal 
for  a cruise  ship  steaming 
between  California  ports 
to  offer  gaming  (casinos) 
for  its  customers.  While 
the  law  intended  to  out- 
law “cruises  to  nowhere” 
(short  cruises  in  and  out 
of  a single  port  for  the 
purpose  of  gambling)  and 
casino  ships,  it  affects 
ships  traveling  along  the 
coast.  Legislators  were 
told  that  the  new  law, 
when  passed,  would  have 
no  impact  on  existing 
business. 
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Joining  with  the  ports  and  cruise 
lines  in  support  of  the  amendment 
are  a variety  of  organizations, 
including  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  Port 
Commission,  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
Merchants’  Association,  Hotel 
Council  of  San  Francisco,  Pier  39, 
The  Anchorage,  The  Cannery, 


In  ivality.  the  law  has  already 
meant  the  cancellation  of  stops  at 
Avalon  (Catalina  Island)  and  San 
Diego  for  Royal  Caribbean  Cruise 
Lines,  and  it  threatens  some  of  the 
repositioning  business  on  which 
San  Francisco  relies.  Holland 
America  Line,  for  instance,  has 
di-opped  a call  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  "SS  season  and  wll  only  call  one 
California  port  instead  of  their 
usual  two  in  the  ‘94  season. 

The  cruise  lines  cite  the  facts  that 
people  expect  shipboard  gaming 
and  that  the  casino  revenues  con- 
tribute to  their  overaU  profitabihty 
as  key  reasons  for  their  decisions  to 
drop  California  ports  in  response  to 
the  new  law. 

Xons'egian  Cruise  Lines  is  report- 
edly considering  moving  its  ship 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Florida.  The 
California  ports  estimate  that  the 
potential  loss  of  business  as  a result 
of  AB3679  could  be  as  high  as  S75 
million  annually.  Hardest  hit  today 
are  San  Diego  and  Avalon. 

Statendam,  Holland  America 
Line';  ne -'^st  ship,  sails  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  her  maiden  call. 


The  poids  are  currently  working 
together  to  get  the  legislation 
amended.  AB74,  sponsored  by 
Assemblywoman  Dede  Alpert, 
D-San  Diego  and  co-authored  by 
Assemblyman  John  Burton,  D-SF, 
seeks  to  clarify  the  difference 
between  gambling  vessels  and 
cruise  ships,  prohibiting  gambling 
ships  and  cruises  to  nowhere  but 
allowing  the  casinos  aboard  the 
legitimate  passenger  cruise  lines  to 
operate  when  the  ships  are  in  inter- 
national waters  steaming  along  the 
California  coast. 


California  Travel  Industry 
Association,  California  Coalition  of 
Travel  Organizations,  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
San  Francisco  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau,  Metropolitian 
California  Stevedore  Company, 
Stevedoring  Services  of  America, 
Bay  City  Metal  Trades  Coimcil, 
International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union, 
Scandinavia  Center,  and  San 
Francisco  Drydock. 

At  press  time,  this  bill  was  pending 
in  the  California  State  Assembly.  A 


1993  CRUISE  DEPARTURES 


SHIP  DEPARTING  FOR  LINE 


May 

16 

Nieuw  Amsterdam 

Vancouver/Alaska 

Holland  American  Line 

17 

Sky  Princess 

Vancouver/Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

17 

Regent  Star 

Prince  Rupert/Alaska 

Regency  Cruises 

18 

Nordic  Prince  * 

Vancouver/Alaska 

Royal  Caribbean  Crui.se  Line 

24 

Dawn  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

June 

1 

Windward  * 

Panama  Canal 

Norwegian  Cruise  Line 

3 

Dawn  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

5 

Sogafjord 

Vancouver/Alaska 

Cunard  Lines 

13 

Golden  Princess  * 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

23 

Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

July 

3 

Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

13 

Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

23 

Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

August 

2 

Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

12 

Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

22 

Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

September 

1 Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

11 

Golden  Princess 

Alaska 

Princess  Cruises 

11 

Sogafjord 

LATranscanal 

Cunard  Line 

18 

Regent  Star 

Transcanal/Montego  Bay 

Regency  Cruises 

24 

Nordic  Prince 

LA/Mexican  Riviera 

Royal  Caribbean  Cruise  Line 

25 

Noordam 

Transcanal/Florida 

Holland  America  Line 

29 

Regal  Princess 

Transcanal/Florida 

Princess  Cruises 

October 

6 

Star  Princess 

Mexican  Riviera 

Princess  Cruises 

December 

5 Royal  Viking  Sun 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

Royal  Viking  Line 

* Maiden  Call 


NORWEGIAN 
CRUISE  UNE. 

The  BestThifjgs  In  Li/e.  At  Sea. 


Royal  T Caribbean 


LA  REVOLUCION 
DE  COMERCIO 
EN  AMERICA  LATINA 


The  mmomic  outkH)k  for  Uuin 
Anu'rica  is  amsidonibly  stn>njj:or  than 
nuvst  other  ivjjions  in  the  world.  Thai’s 
the  amelusion  of  Robert  \V.  West. 
Senior  Assix-iate.  Meiver  Manaftement 
Consultinii.  one  of  the  experts  discus- 
sing ti*ade  issues  at  the  Fort’s  second 
annual  Uuin  American  Ti*ade  Fair.  He 
kicked  off  analysis  of  Uttin  America’s 
Trade  “Revolution"  with  a look  back  at 
the  U)8t)s  and  a look  fonviu*d  at  the  90s. 

The  1980s.  or  as  Mi*.  West  described  it. 
the  “Decade  of  Desperation."  could  be 
described  as  a struggle  for  Latin 
America.  Income  per  capita  was 
declining,  inflation  was  rampant,  long- 
term debt  was  soaring,  and  export 
gi-owth  was  slow. 


l^*oduct  (GDF)  is  now  growing  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  3%,  well  above  that 
of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  the  European 
Community. 

There  is  also  freer  trade,  with  lower 
import  duties,  export  incentives,  and  a 
lai'ge  number  of  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral free  trade  initiatives.  The  U.S.  is 
working  towards  approval  of  NAFTA 
(the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  between  the  U.S.,  Mexico 
and  Canada),  but  Latin  America 
already  has  13  free  trade  pacts  signed 
or  in  progress.  MERCOSUR  (the 
South  American  Common  Market),  the 
Andean  Pact,  and  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  (EIA)  initiative  are 
among  the  free  trade  initiatives: 


► MERCOSUR  is  the  largest  agree- 
ment, fostering  $4.5  billion  in 
trade  in  1992.  Members  include 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay. 

► The  Andean  Pact  countries  — 
Bolivia,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Peru 
and  Venezuela  — have  a trade 
agreement  with  the  European 

- Common  Market,  and  the  1992 
Andean  Trade  Preference  Act  gives 
these  countries  special  status  in 
trade  with  the  U.S. 

► The  goals  of  EIA  are  increased 
trade  based  on  harmonized 
market  agreements,  lower  debt 
and  increased  investment. 


But  a series  of  political  changes,  and  a 
tough  focus  on  economics  has  led  Latin 
America  to  the  forefront.  Inflation  has 
di-opped  fi'om  an  estimated  1200%  per 
year  to  10%  throughout  the  region 
(except  in  Brazil).  Gross  Domestic 


Ruben  Medina,  Mexican  Line, 
addresses  the  Trade  Fair  on 
Transportation  and  Port 
Developments  in  Mexico. 


Mexico,  Columbia  and  Venezuela  are 
emerging  as  strong  economic  powers, 
with  some  people  referring  to  them 
as  “G-3,”  the  Latin  American  equiva- 
lent of  the  “G-T  countries. 

Behind  the  “revolution”  are  smaller, 
more  focused  governments,  tax 
reforms  and  budgetary  constraints, 
and  a more  efficient  private  sector. 
Latin  America  is  increasingly  open 
to  foreign  competition,  foreign 
investment  and  privatization  of 
previously  nationalized  industries. 

Ruben  Medina,  Owners’  Represen- 
tative, Transportacion  Maritima 
Mexicana,  highlighted  privatization 
initiatives  underway  to  modernize 


Legal  restrictions 
and  attitudes  are 
changing,  both  of 
which  should 
make  marketing 
to  Latin  America 
easier  for  U.S.  Erick  McMahon,  Editor. 


Mexican  ports.  Bill  Smith,  Market- 
ing Manager,  Contract  Freighters, 
Inc.,  also  outlined 
new  U.S/ 

Mexican 
initiatives  in 
trucking  and  rail 
traffic  that  will 
mean  increased 
market  access  for 
goods  and  services. 


Pacific  Shipper,  talks 


STEAMSHIP  LINES  CALLING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WITH  SERVICE  TO/FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 


Blue  Star  Pace,  Ltd. 

Central  American  Container  Line 
Columbus  Line,  Inc. 

SERPAC  - Compania  Sud-Americana  de  Vapores 
(Chilean  Line,  Pacific  Service) 

ELMA-  Empresa  Lineas  Maritimas  Argentinas  S.A. 
Grancolombiana 

Maruba  S.C.A.  - Empresa  de  Navegacion  Maritima 
Naviera  Interamericana  Navicana  S.A. 

Nedlloyd 

Mexican  Line -Transportacion  Maritima  Mexicana  (TMM) 

For  additional  information  on  the  Port's  Latin  American  carriers 
or  products,  call  (415)  274-0519. 


with  visitor  at  Port  of 
San  Francisco  booth. 


companies.  Joint  venture  opportuni- 
ties with  new  and  existing  Latin 
American  companies  offer  easier 
access  to  these  large  consumer 
markets. 

'Things  have  changed,  according  to 
Jorge  Bemales,  Regional  General 
Manager  for  Latin  America  for 
Levi  Strauss.  When  his  company 
went  into  the  market  many  years 
ago,  they  built  factories  and  set  up 
distribution  networks.  Due  to 


v ? - tu-s  eott60  faU"0S  exchaf'ge  delh  ory  port  Ian  year  anticipated 

. A:  ~r.ca  trtOc  But  lhat  lias  not  happened.  In  tua  speech  at  the  I atin  American 
r Tfi^pson  Semgi  \rice  President  of  Purchasing,  Nestle  Beverage 

Cr  ■ i - "i  ing  isighi  Into  \ivhy: 

At  one  point  ii  time  it  could 
be  said  that  coflee  was  the 
second  must  widely  traded 
commodity  in  the  woi  Id 
(altei  oil).  However,  since 
July  1989  the  commodity 
has  lost  neatly  60%  of  its 
value,  with  a serious 
economic  impact  through- 
out the  world. 

Where  before  we  had  a 
trade  quota  system  and 
price  supports  as  part 
International  Coffee 
Agreement  today  we  have 
a new  *fuid  open  marketplace.  Mr.  Thompson  reports  that  efforts  to  renegotiate  a new 
cof’ee  agreement  ended  last  March  in  failure.  "This  age  of  free  trade  and  market-driven 
economics  has  seemingly  killed  the  political  will  for  such  price  supports,  as  evidenced 
with  un.  rubber  and  cocoa,  as  well  as  coffee,"  he  explains. 

The  producer  nations  want  the  ability  to  raise  prices  at  least  annually,  and  the  consumer 
nations  want  long-term  price  stability.  The  result,  according  to  Thompson,  is  no  agree- 
ment, and  a basic  shift  back  to  fundamentals.  "One  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  free  coffee 
market  has  been  the  increased  activity  and  use  of  the  futures  and  options  markets,"  he 
adds,  with  certired  coffee  stocks  growing  since  1989  from  300,000  60-kilogram  bags  to 
almost  6 million  and  businesses  like  warehousing,  transport,  sampling,  and  insurance 
seeing  substantial  growth.  Unfortunately,  these  businesses  located  on  the  West  Coast 
have  not  received  their  fair  share  of  the  pie." 

Why?  The  Coffee  Sugar  and  Cocoa  Exchange  is  located  in  New  York,  and  the  Exchange 
Coffee  Committee  added  a Z25  cents/pound  differential  on  coffee  delivered  here,  a move 
Thompson  said  "can  only  be  described  as  a self-serving  bias  to  protectthe  New  York 
Market"  The  result  of  the  price  discount  has  been  that  coffee  has  not  come  to  San 
Francisco  for  delivery; 

Certified  Coffee  Stocks  as  of  4/2/93 

New  York  3,649,861  bags 

New  Orleans  1,974,345  bags 

San  Francisco  34,750  bags 

The  Coffee  Committee  has  reconsidered  the  discount,  and,  effective  in  March  94,  it  will 
be  modified  to  .75  cent/pound.  The  challenge  for  West  Coast  Coffee  producers  is  to  get 
the  discount  removed  altogether. 


budtjet  constraints  and  economic 
situations  in  these  countries  in  the 
198()s.  l.e'vis  was  forced  to  close 
many  of  these  factories.  Today 
their  operation  relies  more  on 
competition  and  an  international 
distribution  system. 

An  “inU'rnational  focus”  is  how 
Charles  Hkuba,  Senior  Vice 
1 Vesident  of  Saatchi  & Saatchi 
Pacific  described  marketing  and 
advertising  in  Latin  America. 

“You  can’t  just  take  an  American 
commercial  and  translate  it  into 
Spanish  and  assume  it  will  work  in 
Latin  America  today,”  he  explained. 
“Latin  American  ads  are  more 
European  in  focus.” 

And,  although  trade  barriers  are 
coming  down,  he  cautioned  that  the 
differences  in  regulations  between 
countries  make  it  important  to  work 
with  local  companies  on  producing 
and  placing  commercials  and  ads. 

One  ad  may  work  for  one  country 
and  be  entirely  wrong  for  another. 

Another  area  that  is  starting  to  see 
changes  is  intellectual  property  rights, 
but  this  area  is  still  a problem  for 
most  companies.  While  you  may 
own  the  copyright  on  something  in 
English,  simply  having  it  translated 
into  Spanish  may  give  the  translator 
copyright  on  it  in  some  countries  in 
Latin  America.  That’s  according  to 
Michael  Mesnik,  an  international 
computer  law  specialist  with  Baker 
& McKenzie,  a Chicago  law  firm. 

The  Trade  Fair  participants  agreed 
that  the  opportunities  for  trade  with 
Latin  America  far  outweigh  the 
problems  caused  by  growing,  changing 
markets.  There  is  a consensus  that 
the  free  trade  momentum  is  likely  to 
accelerate  and  trade  with  the  region 
will  continue  to  grow.  If  the  80s  were 
the  Decade  of  Desperation,  the  90s 
will  be  the  Decade  of  Free  Trade.  A 


Walter  A.  Abernathy 


Top  Bay  Area  Shipping  Expert 
Joins  Port  Team 


The  Port  Commission  has  hired 
Walter  A.  Abernathy,  former 
Executive  Director  of  the  Port  of 
Oakland,  as  a Management  Consul- 
tant to  advise  the  Commission 
during  the  period  while  they  are 
selecting  a new  Executive  Director. 
Mr.  Abernathy  currently  is  the 
President  of  Edgewater  Consultants, 
a firm  specializing  in  international 
trade  and  maritime  issues. 

As  the  founding  organizer  of  the 
Bay  Dredging  Action  Coalition,  he 
brings  to  the  Port  special  expertise  in 
consensus-budding  and  dredging  and 
environmental  issues.  He  also  has  a 
solid  backgroimd  in  marine  terminal 
development  and  management. 

“Outgoing  Port  Director  Mike  Huerta 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  guid- 
ing the  Port  for  the  past  four  years,  ” 
says  Mr.  Abernathy.  “I  look  forward 
to  assisting  the  Port  Commission 
and  staff  in  managing  a smooth 
transition  to  a new  administration.” 

Mr.  Abernathy  will  provide  support 
to  the  Commission,  assist  with 
management  and  administration  of 
all  activities  xmder  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  Port,  evaluate  and  review  man- 
agement and  operations,  ensure 
momentum  is  maintained  for  exist- 
ing projects  and  initiatives,  and  rep- 
resent the  Port  at  official  functions. 

“Wally  Abernathy  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  maritime  experts  in 
the  Bay  Area,”  offers  Commission 
President  Doug  Wong.  “We  are 
excited  about  this  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  and  to  maintain  our 
service  to  our  customers.” 

The  process  to  choose  a new 
Executive  Director  is  already  in 
motion.  The  Port  Commission  is 
considering  proposals  from  executive 
search  firms  for  a nationwide  search 
to  develop  a fist  of  candidates.  One 
of  these  firms  will  be  selected  at  the 
Commissions  May  12th  meeting. 

The  actual  search  is  expected  to  take 
6-8  weeks  to  conduct,  and  candidates 
should  be  interviewed  in  July. 

The  Commission  will  recommend  one 
of  the  final  candidates  to  Mayor 
Frank  Jordan  and  a new  Port 
Director  should  be  named  sometime 
in  August.  A 


Chilean  Port 
Director 
to  Head  AAPA 

Raid  Urzua  Marambio,  Director  of 
EMPORCHI  (Empresa  Portuaria  de 
Chile  — the  Chilean  Port  Authority), 
will  become  the  Chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  (AAPA)  in  September, 
marking  the  first  time  that  this 
81 -year-old  organization  has  had 
a leader  from  South  America. 

“Senor  Urzua’s  election  demon- 
strates AAPA’s  role  as  a hemispheric 
organization."  said  Erik  Stromberg. 
President  of  AAPA.  “As  north-south 
trade  patterns  strengthen  and  intra- 
hemispheric  linkages  grow.  AAPA 
will  be  weU-positioned." 

Urziia  succeeds  David  Bellefontaine 
of  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  as  Chair- 
man. AAPA  represents  virtually 
aU  public  port  authorities  and 
agencies  in  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  port 
agencies  in  Canada,  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  A 


“Friends”  Offer  Ferry  Building  Lithograph 


As  pain  of  its  offoi-ts  to  raiso  ftinds 
to  support  oduoational  pi\){,Tams, 
pom  tool's  and  historical  airhiving. 
the  Friends  of  the  I’ort  (FtVrP)  is 
sellini;  a limited  edition  lithojjraph 
of  the  C.  tlraham  wateiTolor  of  the 
Fern-  Buildinfj. 

The  eamhtones  painting  was  origi- 


nally produced  in  1895,  and  was  used 
in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
fern'  terminal  in  1898.  It  depicts 
the  ferries  and  the  Union  Depot  and 
Feny  House,  focusing  attention  on 
what  would  become,  at  its  heyday  in 
the  1920s.  the  second  busiest  termi- 
nal in  the  world  behind  London’s 
Charing  Cross  Station. 


The  original  painting  hangs  outside 
the  office  of  the  Port’s  Executive 
Director.  A framed  sample  of  the 
lithograph  is  on  display  in  the  recep- 
tion area  of  the  Port’s  offices  in  the 
Ferry  Building.  Call  Friends  of  the 
Port  at  (415)  673-3879  for  additional 
details.  A 


Fame,  Fortune  and  Sweet  Liberty 
On  Exhibit  in  Ferry  Building 


"Fame.  Fomune  and  Sweet  Liberty,” 
a multi-media  exhibit  sponsored  by 
the  Fi-ee  Hanseatic  City  of  Bremen, 
Ciennany.  and  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Northern  California  is  on 
display  in  the  Ferrj'  Building  until 
June  14th. 

The  exhibit  dramatizes  the  European 
emigration  experience  of  the  last  150 
years,  following  the  travels  of  two 
fictional  immigrants  from  their 
German  and  Polish  homelands  to  the 
United  States.  The  display  utilizes 
historical  photos,  video,  mannequins, 
and  audio  to  create  a “you-are-there” 
sensation. 

San  Francisco  is  the  third  U.S.  stop 
for  this  exhibit  honoring  the  seven 
million  Europeans  who  made  a 


“departure  into  the  unknown” 
leaving  Bremerhaven  and  Bremen 
between  1815  and  1915  for  America 
and  a new  life.  The  Bay  Area  was 
chosen  because  an  estimated  53%  of 
our  citizens  have  European  immi- 
grant backgrounds.  Some  of  the 


more  famous  immigrants  to  depart 
via  these  two  famous  ports  include 
Claus  Spreckels,  violinist  Isaac  Stem, 
rock-promoter  Bill  Graham,  and  the 
Haas,  Lilienthal  and  Strauss  families. 

The  exhibit  is  open  from  9 a.m.  - 
6 p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  and 
11  a.m.  - 6 p.m.  Saturday.  (The  last 
entry  is  at  5 p.m.)  Admission  is  $5 
for  adults  or  $2  for  senior  citizens, 
children  under  12,  or  groups.  A 


Pier  45  Earthquake 
Repairs  Resume 

Phase  Two  of  the  Pier  45  Earth- 
quake Repairs  Project — ^the  soil 
stabilization  effort — has  finally 
begun.  Test  grouting  was  conducted 
in  mid- April  and  a notice  to  proceed 
was  signed  by  outgoing  Port  Director 
Michael  Huerta  as  one  of  his  last 
official  acts. 

The  project  will  include  drilling 
holes  and  injecting  a cement  “grout” 
compound  into  the  groimd  beneath 
the  pier  to  sohdify  the  existing  fill 
dirt.  This  grouting  process  is  rela- 
tively new  technology,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  a project  of  this  scope  has 
been  tried.  The  grouting  should 
take  9-12  months  to  complete,  with 
final  repairs  being  made  to  the 
buildings  once  the  soil  is 


stable.  This 
phase  of  the 
project  was 
delayed  for 
almost  a year 
due  to  the  Port’s 
appeal  of  a 
Federal 
Emergency 
Management 
Agency  (FEMA) 
decision 
regarding  pay- 
ing for  the 
repairs. 

FEMA  has  now  agreed  to  fund  the 
repair  project,  and  the  Port  expects 
the  entire  project  to  be  completed 
in  1994. 


The  final  phase  of  the  project  will 
include  repaving  the  entire  pier, 
repairing  the  buildings,  bringing  all 
utilities  up  to  code,  and  reroofing 
portions  of  the  pier.  A 


...Q 


Muni  Construction  to  Reroute 
Embarcadero  Traffic 


The  MUNI  Metro  turnback 
project— the  effort  to  bring  fight 
rail  vehicles  to  the  surface  from  the 
Embarcadero  station — ^will  affect 
traffic  along  the  Embarcadero  near 
the  Ferry  Building  for  the  next  few 
months. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  project, 
northbound  traffic  will  be  merged 
from  three  lanes  to  two  lanes  at 
Mission  Street.  Southbound  lanes 
will  be  rerouted  across  the  existing 
median  parking  area  to  parallel  the 
northbound  lanes  in  front  of  the 
Agriculture  Building.  The  south- 
bound lanes  will  return  to  the  exist- 
ing roadway  at  Howard  Street. 

Mission  Street  will  be  blocked  off, 
and  there  will  be  no  access  to 
Mission  from  either  direction  along 
the  Embarcadero.  This  phase  of  the 


project  is  expected  to  take  three  to 
four  months. 

For  the  second  phase  of  the  project, 
northboimd  traffic  along  the 
Embarcadero  will  be  unaffected, 
however  southboimd  lanes  wifi 
detour  down  Mission  to  Steuart 
Streets  in  a one-way  pattern  similar 
to  that  which  was  used  during  the 
freeway  demolition. 


The  tumaroimd  project  is  one  of  a 
series  of  City  Department  of  Public 
Works  transportation  improvement 
projects  currently  underway  along 
the  waterfront.  The  southern 
Embarcadero  project  (Folsom  to  King 
Street)  has  been  imderway  since  last 
fall,  and  work  can  be  expected  to 
begin  on  the  northern  Embarcadero 
project  (Broadway  to  Fisherman’s 
Wharf)  later  this  summer.  A 


Fiiriiiri's'  Miirhi‘1  lli‘tiinis  In  Ferry  lliiilding 


eginning  .Nhiy  22nii 
and  mnninj;  thi-ough 
Thanksgiving,  theiv  will  bt‘ 
a Kannei-s’  Market  each 
Satuiiiay,  a.m.  ■ 2 p.m., 
in  the  parking  lot  diiwtly  in 
fivnt  of  the  Kem-  Hnilding. 


^an  Finncisco’s  newest  (.vrtified  fann- 
eiN'  market  will  featuiv  moiv  than  40 
ivgional  pn.Hhuvi"s  selling  fivsh  meat, 
fish,  and  seasonal  pixKkuv,  as  well  as 
bakt^l  gootls,  chtvse,  fiowei-s,  pasta, 
and  pjvpaiiHl  giKnls.  (.)n  optming  day, 
and  at  monthly  sptvial  events,  hungiy 
shoppt'i's  can  sample  "sUvet  fixid" 
pivpaiiHl  by  some  of  San  Francisco’s 
Ix'st  ivstaurants. 


On  May  2V)th,  chef  and  owner  Bradley 
Ogden,  of  One  Market  Restaurant, 
will  launch  a special  "Shop  with  the 
Chef  featui-e.  Each  Saturday  at  10 
a.m.,  a leading  chef  will  torn-  the 
market  and  assemble  a mai'ket  basket 
which  will  be  given  away  later  in  the 
day  in  a public  di'awing. 


The  weekly  Feny  Plaza  Farmei-s’ 
Miu'ket  is  sponsoi'ed  by  the  San 
Fi-ancisco  Public  Mai-ket  Collaborative, 
the  non-profit  organization  which 
hosted  last  fall's  liighly-successful 
Fern-  Plaza  Haiwest  Market.  The 
Collaborative  is  looking  for  a perma- 
nent public  mai'ket  on  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront,  something 
similar  to  Seattle's  Pike  Place  or 
\’ancouver’s  Granville  Island. 


Major  sponsor  for  the  market  is  the 
Embaixadero  Center.  Contributing 
sponsors  are  One  Market  Plaza,  Bank 
of  America.  Golden  Gate  Tennis  and 
S\\'im  Club,  and  Northern  Trust  Bank 
^^alifomia. 


The  1992  Ferry  Plaza  Flarvest  Market 


'ket  is  located  on  the 


Parking  is  avam^jeat  meters  in  ffbi 
of  the  Ferrj-  Buildit^^d  for  free  in 
the  Embarcadero  Centa^j^ages. 


For  additional  information,  call 
(510)  528-6987. 


I' SCHEDULE 
.OF  EVENTS 


The  following  meetings  are  scheduled  in 
the  Ferry  Building  Port  Commission 
Room  for  the  forthcoming  quarter: 


12 

16 

19 

19 

22 

26 

31 


Port  Commission 
Bay  to  Breakers 

Port  Promenade  Whaleboat  Race 
Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
Farmers'  Market  Season  begins 
Port  Commission 

Memorial  Day,  Port  offices  closed 


1 Maiden  call,  MV  Windward 
1 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

4 First  new  generation  Evergreen  ship 
arrives 

9 Port  Commission 

13  Maiden  Call,  Golden  Princess 

1 6 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
23  Port  Commission 

ill]M 

5 Fourth  of  July  observed. 

Port  offices  closed 

14  Port  Commission 

21  Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board"" 


11  Port  Commission 
27  Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board* 
r 25  Port  Commission 

^ msimi 

6  Labor  Day,  Port  offices  closed 
■ 7 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
r 8 Port  Commission 

15  Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
22  Port  Commission 


*tentative  date,  subject  to  change 


WHARF  BUS  PARKING  OPENS 
Tour  bus  parking  is  now  available  in  the  valley 
of  Pier  45  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  between  sheds 
A and  B.  Arrows  showing  the  route  into  the 
parking  area  have  been  painted  on  the  roadway 
in  front  of  the  Franciscan  Restaurant. 


USS  PAMPANITO  GOES  INTO  SF  DRYDOCK 
The  historic  World  War  II  submarine,  usually 
berthed  at  Pier  45,  spent  a couple  of  weeks  in  the 
San  Francisco  Drydock  for  routine  maintenance. 
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Amlrak  Arrives  at  Ferry  Building 

Festa  Celebrates  11th  Year 

Fort  Ix'ads  Nation  in  Waterside  Access 
for  the  Disabled 

Changes'Come  t the  Fort  Commission' 
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Walter  A.  Abernathy 


Japan  Representative,  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Transmarine  Ltd. 

3rd  Floor  Fukuhara  Building 
No.  4-1,  Nihonbashi,  Odenmacho 
Chuoku,  Tokyo  103,  Japan 

Telephone:  03-808-1804 
Fax:  03-808-1800 

Telex:  USA  7608202  BRCTYO  UC  ' 


: Show  T4i)es  at  Pier  38  , 

Iosco 


Grand  World  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 
Asia  Enterprise  Center,  14th  Floor 
600  Minchuan  East  Road 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China 
Telephone:  (02)716-9555 
Fax:  88602-716-9558 
Telex:  13072  GRANAGEN 


Trade  Reps  Ltd. 

9420  W.  Foster  Avenue,  Suite  108 
Chicago,  IL  60656 

Telephone:  (312)992-0709 
Fax:  (312)992-1225 
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GENERAL  MANAGER'S 


E 

veryone  is  familiar  with  the  role  of  substitute  teacher  — they  are 
there  mostly  to  take  role,  keep  the  order  and  not  make  any  significant  i 

changes.  Some  people,  perhaps  expected  that  I would  be  the  “.substitute 
teacher”  replacing  Michael  Huerta,  but  I saw  this  job  as  a challenge. 

I could  get  some  short-term  projects  accomplished  that  could  help  the 
Port  in  the  long  run.  I chose  to  take  a proactive  role  in  setting  priorities 
for  projects  and  focusing  attention  and  resources  on  the  things  we 
could  accomplish. 

Working  closely  with  Southern  Pacific,  we’ve  made  great  strides 
on  the  tunnel  project,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  infrastructure 
projects  for  Cargo  Services.  (See  story,  next  page.)  The  Port 
Commission  has  recently  approved  a leasing  policy  for  Tenant 
Services  which  will  allow  us  to  develop  longer-term  leases  and 
improve  minority  business  opportunities.  And  we’re  aggressive- 
ly looking  at  ways  to  streamline  procedures  and  improve  pro-  ; 

ductivity.  All  of  these  effori:s  are  designed  to  keep  the  Port  \ 

pushing  forward.  | 

One  project  that  came  up  regularly  in  discussions  with  various  \ 

groups  was  the  Ferry  Building.  People  want  to  know  when  the  earth- 
quake repairs  will  be  finished,  but,  even  more  important,  they  want  to 
know  what  the  Ferry  Building  of  the  future  will  be.  We  have  exciting  news 
on  both  areas:  the  final  seismic  repairs  begin  this  month,  and  we  have 
just  come  through  a stimulating  design  exercise  that  has  given  us  some 
fresh,  creative  ideas  for  the  Ferry  Buildirg. 

More  than  20  of  the  City’s  top  urban  planners  and  civic  activists  donated 
their  time  to  the  Port  to  participate  in  a two-day  Ferry  Building  planning 
conference.  (The  results  of  their  efforts  are  outlined  beginning  on  page  5.) 

Their  energy,  their  commitment,  and  their  zeal  have  given  us  a renewed 
focus  for  the  entire  waterfront  planning  process. 

We  are  close  to  coming  out  with  the  full  recommendations  of  the 
Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board,  and,  after  an  econom  ic  impact  study, 
with  the  Waterfront  Plan  that  was  mandated  by  the  voters  in  1990. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  preparing  for  the  21st  century. 


undi*eds  of  people  who  visit 
the  waterfront  ever>'  day  might 
ask  “where's  the  cargo?"  Why  the 
confusion?  Because  most  of  the 
cai'go-handling  at  the  Port  goes 
on  at  the  southern  end  instead 
of  along  the  highly-visible  north- 
ern waterfront. 


SERVICES 

PUSHES 

FORWARD 


“Cargo  handling  brings  in  more  than  41%  of  the 
Port's  annual  revenues,”  emphasizes  Roger  Peters, 
Director  of  Cargo  Services.  “Were  not  as  large  a port 
as  Oakland,  but  we  do  handle  more  than  three  million 
tons  of  cargo  each  year.  In  fact,  the  person  who  asks 
where’s  the  cargo  probably  read  his  morning  paper 
over  a cup  of  coffee  not  knowing  that  both  his  coffee 
and  the  newsprint  his  paper  is  printed  on  were 
delivered  here  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.” 

Newsprint,  primarily  from  British  Columbia,  is  the 
Port's  number  one  import.  Coffee  from  Central  and 
South  America  and  Southeast  Asia  falls  right  behind. 


Cotton  from  the  central  valley  is 
our  biggest  agricultural  export  to 
Asia,  and  much  of  it  returns 
through  the  Port  as  clothing  for 
such  retail  chains  as  Mervyn’s, 
Sears  and  Walmart. 

The  Port  ranked  18th  in  total 
container  volume  for  U.S.  ports  at 
the  end  of  1992. 


“Because  we  are  smaller,  we  have  to  try  harder  to 
attract  business,”  explains  John  Neudecker, 
Marketing  Director  for  Cargo  Services.  “We  try  to 
make  sure  we  have  current  technology,  sound  infra- 
structure, good  support  services  and  outstanding  cus- 
tomer relations.  That’s  why  we  have  undertaken 
some  major  infrastructure  projects  over  the  last  year, 
and  that’s  why  we  work  directly  with  our  customers 
to  help  them  build  their  business.  We’re  excited 
about  what  is  happening  at  the  Port.” 


Starporter  cranes,  shown  here  working  Nedlloyd  Tokyo,  will  be  raised  by  Spring  ‘94. 


Evergreen  Brings  Largest  Ship 
to  San  Francisco 

In  June,  welcoming  ceremonies  were 
held  at  Rer  96  for  Ever  Royal,  the 
largest  vessel  in  history  to  call  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  and  the  newest 
vessel  for  Evergreen  Marine 
Corporation,  the  world’s  largest 
container  line. 

The  ship  was  met  by  members  of  the 
Port  Commission,  the  mayor's  office 
and  local  maritime  firms.  “The  maid- 
en call  of  Ever  Royal  marks  a new  era 
in  Pacific  Rim  business  for  the  Port,” 
said  Commission  Vice  President 
Anne  Halsted,  host  of  the  ceremonies. 

This  new  “R”-type  container  ship  is 
965  feet  long,  and  can  carry  more 
than  4,000  twenty-foot  containers 
(TEUs).  That  is  23%  more  cargo  than 
any  other  Evergreen  vessel  currently 
calling  the  Port. 

With  the  ship  making  regular  calls  to 
the  Port  on  its  35-day  transpacific 
route,  the  Port  could  see  an  increase 
in  both  imports  and  exports. 

The  Ever  Royal  has  more  refrigerated 
cargo  capacity,  which  means  she  can 
carry  more  California  poultry,  meats, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  over- 
seas markets. 

Evergreen  has  been  the  largest  ship- 
ping customer  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  since  1979.  In  1992,  the 
corporation’s  ships  handled  more 
than  350,000  metric  tons  of  cargo 
through  this  Port: 

• more  than  9,000  TEUs  of  imports 

• more  than  24,000  TEUs  of  exports 

Ever  Royal  is  the  first  of  four  planned 
“R”-type  panamax  container  ships 
Evergreen  will  be  adding  to  its  fleet 
in  the  next  two  years.  Panamax 
ships  are  the  largest  vessels  capable 
of  going  through  the  Panama  Canal. 


Pier  94  Cranes  Get  a “Lift” 

The  Port  has  embarked  on  a project 
to  raise  the  two  Starporter  cranes  at 
Pier  94  an  additional  17  feet  to  allow 
them  to  handle  more  easily  the  larger 
ships  now  calling  at  the  South 
Container  Terminal.  The  “lift”  will 
be  accomplished  by  temporarily  jack- 
ing the  crane  up  and  adding  a new 
leg  section  at  the  bottom. 

The  extra  height  will  enable  the 
cranes  to  reach  containers  stacked  six 
high  on  the  hatch  covers  of  the  pana- 
max ships  and  will  speed  service  to 
shipping  lines  like  China  Ocean 
Shipping  Company  (COSCO)  and  the 
Latin  American  “Servicio  Pacifico” 
SERPAC  consortium  (Chilean  Line, 
Grancolombiana,  and  Navicana), 
which  call  at  the  terminal. 

At  the  same  time  the  height  is 
added,  the  hoisting  capacity  will  be 
increased  from  30  long  tons  to  40  long 
tons,  the  spreaders  will  be  replaced 
with  new,  “twin-20”  Earl’s  spreaders, 
trolley  rails  will  be  inspected  and 
repaired,  and  motors  and  generators 
will  be  overhauled. 


“We  plan  on  completing  this  project 
with  as  little  disruption  as  possible 
for  oiir  customers  — we’ve  worked 
out  a schedule  that  will  mean  only 
one  crane  will  be  out  of  service  at 
any  time,”  explains  Skip  Zeller,  Port 
Mechanical  Engineer,  who  is  manag- 
ing the  contract.  “The  contractor. 
Rigging  International  of  Alameda, 

CA,  came  in  8%  under  our  engineer- 
ing estimates,  and  with  their  coopera- 
tion, we  hope  to  bring  this  project  in 
on  time  and  on  budget.” 

Scheduled  completion  for  the  project 
is  April  1994. 

“We’re  excited  about  the  increased 
flexibility  the  crane  upgrade  will  give 
us  to  handle  the  newer,  larger  ships.” 
adds  Roger  Peters.  “This  is  just  part 
of  the  long-term  efforts  the  Port  is 
making  to  ensure  that  we  keep  up 
with  changing  technology.” 

Another  benefit  of  the  Si. 7 million 
project  is  that  the  useful  life  of  the 
cranes  will  be  extended  approximate- 
ly 20  years,  according  to  Skip  Zeller. 


\l 
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Ht-avy  rains  last  winter  ilelayed  con- 
struction iit  IHcrSl).  but  tlic  terminal 
in\pi>>\enients  pi\)jtvt  ilesinitetl  to 
pi-oviile  custonter  sup^H>rt  anil 
inciviise  terminal  thmuyhput  is  still 
i.ii  track.  Kx^H'cteil  completion  ibite 
IS  now  mill  Septemlvr. 

The  overhead  electrical  lines  luive 
Ikvn  it'placeil  with  an  underjrmunil 
system  to  pnwiile  stable,  uninter- 
i-uptiHl  eliH-trical  sen  ice.  New  lines 
with  >;ivater  capacity,  better  place- 
ment. and  up-to-date  pluj;  arrays  are 
Ivin^  added,  doubling'  the  number  of 
iwfei-s  which  cart  be  accommodjited 
Jit  the  pier  at  any  one  time. 

The  entiiv  highmast  lighting  system 
is  being  ivnovated  electrically  and 
sti-ucturally.  .-Vdditionally.  new  per- 
sonnel support  facilities  have  been 
const iTicted  for  the  stevedores. 

The  final  step,  strengthening  the 
pavement  and  repaving  the  entire 
pier,  has  been  completed  on  about 
two-thirds  of  the  container  storage 
area.  The  new  pavement  will  allow 
operation  of  rubber-tired  gantry' 
cranes  throughout  the  container  stor- 
age areas,  and  will  allow  four-high 
stacking  of  containers. 

Tunnel  #4,  south  of  Port. 


The  North  Container  Terminal, 
which  was  originally  constructed  in 
1967  now  sei-ves  Blue  Star.  ELM  A, 
Maruba.  Nedlloyd.  NSCP,  South 
Pacific  Interline.  South  Seas,  and 
UYL  lines. 

MTC  .Approves  Tunnel 
Project  Funding 

The  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission  (MTC)  has  approved 
S5.4  million  in  funds  from  the  1992- 
93  cycle  of  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
(ISTEA)  funding  for  the  Port’s 
project  to  construct  a gauntlet  track 
in  two  tunnels  south  of  the  Port, 
allowing  access  for  high-cube 
doublestack  trains. 

The  Port  is  also  seeking  an 
additional  $1.2  million  in 
ISTEA  funds  (for  the  1994- 
95  cycle)  this  fall,  and  staff 
is  negotiating  an  agreement 
with  the  Joint  Powers  Board 
for  $2.4  million  in  1-280  mit- 
igation funds  for  the  tunnel 
project’s  passenger-related 
improvements. 

Right  now  Tunnels  #3  and 
#4  have  double  tracks,  and. 


Repaving  project  at  Pier  80  enters  final  phase. 

the  height  clearance  at  the  outside 
edge  of  the  tracks  is  only  enough  to 
handle  two  8 feet  6 inch  containers. 
(The  high-cube  containers  are  9 feet 
6 inches  tall.)  By  building  a gauntlet 
track  down  the  center  area  of  the 
tunnel,  trains  will  be  moved  away 
from  the  tunnel  wall  to  an  area  with 
sufficient  clearance. 

The  gauntlet  track  project  will 
include  building  special  signals, 
since  trains  will  not  be  allowed  on 
the  regular  tracks  whenever  the 
gauntlet  is  in  use.  Use  of  the  gaunt- 
let track  will  be  restricted  to  certain 
times  of  the  day  to  avoid  interfering 
with  CALTRAIN  commuter  traffic 
on  those  tracks. 

The  project  is  currently  in  the  final 
design  stages.  Construction  is 
expected  to  start  in  Spring  1994, 
with  final  completion  targeted  for 
Spring  1995. 

“The  tunnel  project  means  a real 
commitment  to  customer  service,” 
comments  Walter  Abernathy,  Port 
General  Manager.  “We  want  to 
remain  a full  service  port,  to  allow 
our  customers  to  take  maximinn 
advantage  of  our  on-dock  rail 
facilities.”  A 


A NEW  LOOK  AT 
THE  FERRY  BUILDING 

''Next  to  City  Hall,  the  Ferry  Building  is  the  second 
most  important  and  recognizable  public  building  in  San  Francisco, 
yet  it  is  a building  which  the  public  rarely  enters/' 


Bruce  Judd  explains  Ferry  Building  concepts. 


That  was  the  key  finding  of  a group  of 
more  than  20  architects,  urban  plan- 
ning and  real  estate  experts,  economic 
analysts,  transportation  specialists, 
and  government  planners  who  came 
together  last  month  at  a Port  Plan- 
ning Conference  to  try  and  determine 
the  fut-ure  of  the  historic  Ferry 
Building. 

“As  we  look  forward  to  the  centennial 
of  the  Ferry  Building  in  1998,  we  have 
an  historic  opportunity  to  revive  the 
building  and  bring  back  its  symbolic 
role  as  a gateway  to  the  City,”  says 
Sharon  Lee  Polledri,  the  Port’s 
Director  of  Planning,  Development  and 
Community  Affairs.  “We  recognize 
that  we  have  to  pump  new  life  into  it.” 

New  life  and  new  direction  were  the 
watchwords  as  the  experts  gathered 

Site  plan  team  at  work. 


to  look  at  what  could  be  done  to  reno- 
vate and  re-energize  the  building. 

The  Ferry  Building  at  its  heyday  was 
the  transportation  hub  for  the  entire 
region.  More  than  170  ferries 
arrived  and  departed  each  day 
from  the  eight  berths,  with 
approximately  50  million  riders 
per  year  passing  through  its 
gates.  The  building  was  said  to 
be  the  world’s  second  busiest 
terminal,  behind  London’s 
Charing  Cross  Station.  In 
today’s  terms,  it  would  be  as 
busy  as  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport. 

With  the  removal  of  the 
Embarcadero  freeway,  there  is 
new  interest  in  the  waterfront, 
and,  in  partic;ilar,  the  Ferry 


Building.  'There  is  a citizens’  advisory’ 
committee  studying  options  for  the 
plaza  and  roadway  on  the  landside  of 
the  Ferry  Building,  and  the  Port 
Commission  has  identified  the  comple- 
tion of  earthquake  repairs  and  renova- 
tion of  the  Ferry  Building  as  one  of  its 
highest  priorities. 

Port  staff  is  applying  for  federal 
transportation  funds  to  design  the 
Ferry  Building  of  the  future,  but. 
before  that  could  happen,  a clear  set 
of  design  and  development  objectives 
for  the  building  needed  to  be  defined. 
'The  Port  turned  to  some  of  the  best 
experts  in  the  field  of  urban  design 
for  answers. 

'The  group,  brought  together  for  a 
two-day  workshop,  was  given  the 
challenge  of  creating  those  objectives. 


Possible  area 
for  added 
fourth  floor 


Second  and 
third  floors 


Ferry  Building 
Proposed  Layout 

Public  Access  Areas 

H Retail/Transportation 
Uses 

— Office/Commercial  Uses 


Ground  floor 


The  first  step  the  group  took  was  to 
discuss  some  of  the  issues  and  options 
and  to  develop  a series  of  guidelines 
that  would  focus  all  subsequent 
planning. 


The  Development  Guidelines 

• transportation  is  and  should  be 
the  primary  theme  and  focus  of 
the  building 

• the  public  nature  of  the  building 
should  be  emphasized 

• the  building’s  groimd  level  should 
be  opened  in  a way  to  encourage 
access  and  visibility  and  to  boost 
connections  between  water  and 
land-based  modes  of  transportation 

• the  gallery  on  the  second  floor  level 
should  be  restored  as  the  principal 
public  space 

• uses  of  the  building  should  be  a 
blend  between  public  and 
commercial  uses 


Pedestrian  Access 


Roadway 


Auto  Drop-off 


The  Recommendations 

With  the  development  guidelines  in 
place,  the  panelists  were  divided  into 
small  groups  to  focus  on  more  specific 
issues.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
following  findings  were  presented  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Port 
Commission: 

Site  Planning  and 
Transportation  — The  drawing 
on  this  page  shows  the  proposed 
site  plan  and  circulation  concepts. 
The  plan  includes  centralizing  all 
ferry  service  on  Ferry  Plaza, 
adding  a new  excursion  vessel 
landing  in  the  north  terminal  area, 
reconfiguring  parking  and  traffic 
access,  and  adding  a hovercraft 


landing  area  (for  service  to  the  air- 
port), water  taxi  services  and  tran- 
sient mooring  for  recreational 
boats. 

Building  Layouf/Architectural 
Design  — As  seen  in  the  sequence 
of  drawings  on  the  opposite  page  , 
the  proposal  calls  for  the  ground 
floor  to  be  as  open  as  possible,  with 
three  ways  of  getting  from  the 
Embarcadero  to  the  ferries, 
including  an  open  central 
concourse. 

A variety  of  retail 

uses  on  this  level  would  serve 

commuters  and  visitors. 


The  second  story  would  become 
the  primary  public  space,  restor- 
ing the  skylighted  gallery  running 
the  length  of  the  building  and 
creating  a public  foyer  oriented  to 
the  water.  Around  the  public 
area  could  be  a conference  center 
or  offices.  Priority  would  be 
given  to  relocating  existing  office 
tenants. 

The  third  floor  would  house  the 
World  Trade  Club  and  office 
spaces,  and  a possible  new  fourth 
floor  of  offices  could  be  added  on 
the  Bay  side  of  the  grand  hall. 

The  tower  could  be  opened  up  for 
public  tours,  as  well. 


CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS 


Kt>«uluti>r>  .\|)prt>\al  aiul 
Atvoptam-o  — 
The  panel  l•elt.»lnmen^lt‘l^  that 
the  establishment  of  a non- 
pi-ofit  public  development 
ei\tity  Ih*  invest i^atiHl  for  the 
pixijirt.  Kmphasis  on  the 
public  naluiv  of  the  huildinK' 
was  anticipated  to  make  the 
piMjtvt  moiv  iiiTt-ptahle  to  both 
ivtiulatoiT  ajieiK'ies  and  the 
^immunity. 

DeNidupment  and  l''inanee 
'ITte  final  saij.K>  of  the 
pinpost'tl  pn^jiH't  woultl  dept'nd 
on  available  funding.  An  inno- 
vative aanhination  of  public 
and  private  ivsouiws  will  be 
luvded.  and  all  options  shoultl 
Ix'  invest  ijtated.  including 
general  obligation  bonds. 


The  Commission  appi-ovi'd  of  tlie 
conivpts  pivsented,  and  instructed 
the  Port  staff  to  civate  an  action 
plan  for  developing  the  iileas  fur- 
ther. The  Port  is  seeking  U.S. 

I lepartment  of 'IVansportation 
grants  this  year  to  fund  the  initial 
di'sign  ami  planning  pmcess. 

I\ihlic  comment,  environmental 
ivview  and  full  tlevelopment  will 
follow. 

"The  Ft'rry  Building,  combined 
with  ongoing  efforts  on  the 
Waterfront  Plan,  are  lop  priorities 
for  the  Port."  adds  Ms.  Polledri. 
“This  planning  effort  signals  the 
fii-st  steps  taken  on  what  should  be 
an  exciting,  rewarding  journey  that 
will  move  the  Fen-y  Building  into 
the  21st  century.”  A 


General  Manager  Wally  Abernathy  wraps  up  group  presentation  before  Port  Commission, 
citing  Port  Planning  Staff  members  Paul  Osmundson,  Dave  Mercado  and  Dan  Hodapp  for 
the  work  they  did  in  planning  and  staging  the  conference. 


The  following  individuals  participated  in  the 
two-day  Ferry  Building  Planning  Conference: 

Joseph  Breiteneicher,  Sr.  V.P.,  Philanthropic 
Initiative,  Inc.  (experience  with  the  Boston 
Rowes  Wharf  and  South  Station  development 
projects) 

•Ann  Cervantes,  Architect,  Hardison,  Komatsu, 
Ivelish  and  Turner 

•Denise  Conley,  Principal,  Keyser  Marston 
Associates 

Peter  Culley,  President,  Culley  Associates,  a 
marine  and  civil  engineering  firm  specializing 
in  waterfront  development 
Boris  Dramov,  Principal,  ROMA  Design  Group, 
involved  with  the  Urban  Design  Study  for  the 
Central  Embarcadero 

Bill  Eagar,  Principal,  TDA,  a Seattle  transportation 
consulting  and  land  planning  firm 
Kevin  Hart,  Principal,  Simon  Martin-Vegue 
Winkelstein  Moris,  the  SF  architecture  firm 
currently  renovating  the  PG&E  Building  on 
Market 

Jeffrey  Heller,  Principal,  Heller  & Leake,  a SF 
architecture  and  urban  design  firm,  and 
Chairman,  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban 
Research  (SPUR)  Waterfront  Committee 
Glenn  Isaacson,  real  estate  development 
consultant,  former  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Sa  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 
Bruce  Judd,  Partner,  Architectural  Resources 
Group,  specialists  in  historic  building  renova- 
tion architecture,  and  co-author  of  design 
guidelines  forthe  Ferry  Building 
John  Kriken,  Principal,  Skidmore,  Owings  and 
Merrill;  Chairman  of  the  Design  Review  Board, 
BCDC;  and  Chairman,  Civic  Design  Review 
Committee,  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission 
Herb  Lembcke  is  the  Architect  for  Embarcadero 
Center  and  a member  of  the  Citizen's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Embarcadero  Project 
Dean  Maoris,  former  Director  of  City  Planning 
(1981  - 1992) 

Wayne  Ratkovich,  President,  Ratkovich  Co., 
a Los  Angeles  real  estate  development  and 
management  firm 

Eric  Robinson,  Manager,  Ferry  Transit  Division, 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  District 
Alan  Rothenberg,  Partner,  Huret  Rothenberg,  an 
investment  and  financial  management  firm 
Norma  Rusbar,  Principal  and  retail/real  estate 
economics  consultant,  Halcyon/Ernst 
and  Young 

•Bob  Tufts,  Partner,  Jackson,  Tufts,  Cole  and  Black 
law  firm;  Chairman,  BCDC;  and  Chairman, 
Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
Mike  Wilmar,  attorney,  Nossaman,  Guthner, 

Knox  and  Elliott,  and  former  Executive  Director 
of  BCDC 


*member,  Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 


Amtrak  Arrives  at  Ferry  Building 


Amtrak  has  opened  a ticket  office 
and  waiting  room  in  the  Ferry 
Building,  providing  connecting  bus 
service  from  San  Francisco  to  18 
daily  trains  at  Amtrak’s  16th  Street 
Station  in  Oakland. 


the  permanent  location  which  will 
face  the  parking  lot  in  front  of  the 
North  Ferry  Terminal,  the  site 
where  the  buses  currently  load. 


In  1992  Amtrak 
served  more  than 
205,000  passengers 
in  downtown 
San  Francisco. 

Amtrak  is  temporarily 
operating  out  of  Suite 
130,  the  only  office 
facing  the  Embarca- 
dero  in  the  north  wing 
of  the  building. 

When  remodeling  is 
completed,  the  office 
will  be  shifted  to 


This  year’s  event  will  feature 
continuous  entertainment  with 
Frankie  Laine,  Dick  Contino, 

Anna  Maria  Alberghetti,  The  Festa 
Opera  Chorus,  and  dancing  with  J.D. 
and  Company.  The  special  guest  host 
will  be  Pete  Barbutti. 

In  addition  to  entertainment  the  event 
will  include  the  10th  Annual  Bocce  Ball 
Tournament,  children’s  stage  and  activi- 
ties, cooking  demonstrations,  a Museo 
Italoamericano  exhibit,  booths  from 
civic  groups  and  artisans,  and  what 
event  manager  Michael  Galette 
describes  as  “abodanza  Italiana 
favoriti.”  (Translation  food,  food,  and 
more  food!) 

A fireworks  display  will  occur  at 
approximately  9:45  p.m.  Saturday. 

Major  sponsors  of  the  event  include 
the  Port,  Budweiser,  Coca-Cola,  and 
Pier  39.  Since  1983  Festa  has  donated 
over  $170,000  to  Bay  Area  charities. 

Admission  for  the  event  is  88.  $5  for 
seniors  and  disabled,  and  $1  for 
children  6-12.  Seniors  and  disabled 
will  be  admitted  free  from  noon-6  p.m. 
on  opening  day.  A 


Festa  Celebrates 
11th  Year 


Festa  Italiana,  the  annual  celebration  of 
the  City’s  rich  Italian  heritage,  will  be 
held  October  1-3,  in  Pier  35.  Festa  will 
run  from  noon  to  midnight  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  9 p.m.  on 
Simday. 


“We  are  excited  about  bringing  a 
new  element  of  transportation  to 
the  Ferry  Building,”  states  Mike 
Janis,  Director  of  Tenant  Services. 
“The  building  was  originally  the 
Union  Depot  and  Ferry  House,  so 
train  transportation  is  part  of  o\ir 
history.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Amtrak  to  develop  ferry 
service  to  the  train.” 


James  E.  Lawrence,  Amtrak’s 
Director  of  Sales  in  San  Francisco 
adds,  “We  are  pleased  with  the 
new  location.  It  will  be  much  more 
convenient  for  Amtrak 
passengers,  as  well  as 
passengers  using 
BART,  MUNI,  and  the 
ferry  systems.  And 
the  north  terminal 
area  makes  a pleasant 
and  attractive  first 
impression  for  visitors 
arriving  in  San 
Francisco.” 


This  office  replaces  their  former 
operation  at  the  Transbay  Termi- 
nal. Bus  service  will  continue  to 
stop  at  the  CALTRAIN  Station, 
but  all  service  from  the  Transbay 
Terminal  has  been  halted. 


Bus/train  schedules  are  available 
from  the  Amtrak  office,  and  reser- 
vations may  be  made  by  calling 
1-800-USA-RAIL.  A 


Leads  Nation  in  Waterside  Accesj 


'Pho  8nn  hVancisoo  Fort 
Commission  lias  officially 
adopted  formal  tjuidelines  for 
makintj  fioatintj  structures 
accessible  for  the  disabled, 
leading  the  way  in  opening 
the  waterfront  to  all  indivi- 
duals. 

'Phe  decision  marks  the  end  of 
a two-year  public  process 
where  l\)i't  engineers  met 
with  representatives  from  the 
disabled  community  to  deal 
with  the  complex  issue  of 
designing  gangways  that 
could  meet  the  needs  of  the 
disabled  while  dealing  with 
fluctuations  in  tides. 


"We  see  tide  height  differences  from 
one  to  eight  feet  here  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  disabled  communi- 
ty wanted  to  be  able  to  get  aboard 
lOOM)  of  the  time,"  explains  Frank 
Falumbo,  Fort  Engineer.  “That  was 
not  within  the  realm  of  engineering 
possibilities,  but  our  design  will 
provide  access  97%  of  the  time.” 


The  design  criteria  address  the  slope 
of  the  gangways,  design  of  the  brow 
ramps,  the  size  of  floats,  and  special 
features  such  as  pile  rings,  handrails 
and  guardrails,  and  electric  lifts. 


Richard  Skaff,  the  City’s  Disability 
Access  Coordinator,  calls  the  adop- 
tion of  the  guidelines  a bold  step 


angers  board  Red  & White  ferry. 


Changes  Come  to  the  Port  Commission 


James  R.  Herman,  President 
Emeritus  of  the  International 
Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen 
Union  (ILWU),  has  been  elected  as 
the  President  of  the  San  Francisco 
Port  Commission,  succeeding 
Douglas  Wong  whose  term  expired 
in  May.  His  term  will  nm  until 
January. 

Named  to  replace  Commis- 
sioner Wong  is  local  real 
estate  agent  Preston  Cook. 
Commissioner  Cook,  a 
principal  at  TRI  Realtors, 
is  a leading  commercial 
property  specialist.  He 
has  pubhshed  more  than 
20  articles  regarding  real 
estate,  land  use,  and  envi- 
ronmental issues. 


of  Realtors  Board  since  1991,  and 
has  been  active  in  state  and 
local  government. 

“I  am  excited  about  what  is  happen- 
ing at  the  Port  right  now,  particu- 
larly the  work  of  the  Waterfront 
Plan  Advisory  Board,”  offers 


Commissioner  Cook.  “We  have 
the  opportunity  today  to  shape  the 
waterfront  of  the  future,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  challenges  of 
the  task.” 

The  new  Commissioner  also  plans 
to  play  a major  advocacy  role  in 

developing  a higher  level 
of  maritime  activity  at  the 
Port,  in  maximizing  non- 
maritime  revenue,  and  in 
seeking  additional  funding 
for  much-needed  capital 
improvements.  A 


Commission  President 
Jim  Herman  confers  with 
Preston  Cook. 


He  has  been  a Director, 
San  Francisco  Association 


For  the  Disabled 

forward  and  adds  “While  we  have 
had  access  to  parking  and  bath- 
rooms at  marine  terminals,  we  have 
not  had  access  to  the  floating  struc- 
tures themselves.” 

The  new  guidelines  will  be  applied 
to  all  new  construction  or  remodel- 
ing of  pier  gangways  at  the  Port. 
Additionally,  Mr.  Skaff  has  been 
working  with  the  Urban  Harbors 
Institute  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT)  to  establish 
requirements  on  a national  level. 

He  hopes  that  the  Port’s  new  guide- 
lines as  well  as  the  award-winning 
design  of  the  new  North  Ferry 
Terminal  will  help  DOT  develop  a 
national  disabled  access  code.  A 


USS  Coronado, 
flagship  of  the 
Third  Fleet,  arrives 
in  San  Francisco  for 
a port  visit  to  con- 
duct advance  plan- 
ning for  the  13th 
annual  Fleet  Week, 
to  be  held  October 
9-13.  The  parade 
of  ships  and  the 
Blue  Angels  air 
show  is  scheduled 
to  begin  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  the 
9th.  The  ships  will 
be  open  for  public 
visiting  daily  at  var- 
ious piers  along  the 
waterfront. 


Crowley  Returns  to  San  Francisco 

A familiar  flag  will  be  raised  on  the 
southern  waterfront  this  month  as 
Crowley  Marine  Services  Inc.  moves 
into  its  new  headquarters  at  Pier  54. 

The  company  is  consolidating  its  Bay 
Area  operations,  moving  several  of  its 
offices  from  Oakland  and  Alameda  to 
San  Francisco. 


“This  move  will  mean  the  addition  of 
approximately  40-50  maritime  related 
jobs  here  in  San  Francisco,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ancillary  support  jobs 
in  construction,  trucking,  and  ware- 
housing,” remarked  Mike  Janis,  Port 
Director  of  Tenant  Services. 

The  lease  will  mean  more  than 
$240,000  in  direct  annual  revenues 
to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  Supervisor  Kevin 
Shelley,  the  sponsor  of  the  City’s 
legislation  that  approved  the  new 
lease,  calls  the  occasion  “an  exciting 


The  Port  has  agreed  to  make 
needed  improvements  to  the  pier 
substructure. 

Crowley  Marine  Services  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Crowley  Maritime, 


Crowley  tugs  alongside  Pier  54. 


an  international  corporation  which 
began  in  1892  in  San  Francisco  with 
an  $80  rowboat  hauling  crews  and 
supplies  to  the  saihng  ships  in  the 
harbor.  Today  Crowley  Maritime 
employs  nearly  600  people  here  in  the 
Bay  Area,  and  5,000  throughout  the 
western  hemisphere.  A 


event  which  we  hope  is  an  omen 
of  good  things  to  come  for  our  water- 
front. We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
Crowley’s  operations  back  to 
San  Francisco.” 


Under  the  terms  of  the  15-year  lease, 
Crowley  will  consolidate  its  water 
taxi,  tug  and  tow,  ferry  support, 
purchasiag,  and  administrative 
operations  to  their  new  head- 
quarters at  the  pier.  The  compa- 
ny will  invest  over  $1  million  in 
capital  improvements  to  the  pier, 
including  renovating  the  pier 
shed,  building  offices  and 
machine  shop  spaces  and  fender- 
ing and  repaving  the  pier  area. 


Pier  Next  to  Seoma's  to  Get  Facelift 


Kisheniian’s  Wharf  will  have  a 
Hfw  laooring  divk  for  ti'ansient 
fishini;  boats  and  a public  aiwss 
walkway  ami  viewpoint  for  tlie 
tlolilen  toite  Hriil^'e.  fishing  opt'r- 
ations  at  l*ier  -lo.  and  the  historic 
ships  at  the  Hyde  Stnvt  Her  as  a 
ivsult  of  divisions  by  the  (.'alifor- 
nia  'IVansportation  C'ontinission. 

'I'he  half  millioit  dollar  pmjivt  to 
ivnovate  Her  -ITA  in  fivnt  of 
Sixima’s  Kestaurant  was  appiDved 
as  one  of  the  'IVans^Hulation 
Knhamvment  Activities  I'l'KA) 
fundiHl  by  the  state  under  fedei-al 
1 Vpait inent  of  IVanspoiiat  ion 
jn'ants  as  pain  of  the  11)91 
InteniUKlal  Surface  'IVansporta- 
tion  hfficiency  Act  (l!>  1 KA).  Pier  47A,  site  of  public  access  project. 


vessels  will  be  constructed  and 
interpretive  signs  will  be  devel- 
oped to  help  visitors  understand 
the  history  of  the  area. 

'I’he  Fort’s  l^er  47A  project 
received  the  third  highest  score 
in  a regional  funding  “competi- 
tion” for  public  transportation- 
related  enhancement  projects. 

'I’he  project  was  cited  for  being 
an  opportunity  to  create  a unique, 
scenic  rest  stop  for  pedestrians 
alsong  the  waterfront. 

'I’KA  projects  generally  are  for 
such  things  as  beautification, 
public  access,  historic  preserva- 
tion, etc. 


Her  4T.\.  which  is  cun-ently  closed  to 
parking  for  safety  I'easons.  will  have 
the  pilings  ivplaced,  the  sui-face  rein- 


forced, and  new  deck  railings,  lighting 
and  benches  installed.  Additionally, 
six  to  eight  berths  for  transient  fishing 


The  Port  anticipates  additional  pro- 
jects in  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area 
will  be  submitted  for  the  next  round 
of  TEA  project  funding  this  fall.  A 


Traveling  TV  Talk  Show  Tapes  at  Pier  38 


Wavelengths,  the  nation’s  only  travel- 
ing 'r\'  talk  show  for  kids,  rolled  into 
town  in  its  custom-built  bus  and 
transfoiTned  Her  38  into  a 'TV  studio 
for  the  filming  of  five  shows. 

'The  show,  which  is  sjudicated  in 
neai-ly  75%  of  the  U.S.  markets,  gives 
young  audiences  from  across  the 
country  a chance  to  ask  questions  of 
some  of  their  favorite  performers. 

For  the  San  Francsico  taping,  local 
performers  were  featured,  including 
area  comedians,  the  stars  of  Beach 
Blanket  Babylon,  and  soap  opera  star 
Michael  Damien,  who  is  appearing  at 
the  Curran  'Theater  in  the  musical 
“Joseph  and  the  Amazing  Technicolor 
Dreamcoat.” 

'The  Port  Fireboat  also  became  one  of 
the  “stars”  of  the  show,  with  the  video 


team  going  aboard  to  tape 
some  of  the  spots  which 
will  be  aired  to  promote 
the  San  Francisco  loca- 
tion. A photo  of  the  fire- 
boat  at  Her  38  with  the 
Bay  Bridge  in  the  back- 
ground was  also  used 
throughout  the  show  as  a 
scenic  backdrop  depicted 
on  the  32  'TV  sets  that 
formed  a multi-media 
wall  behind  the  host. 

Stone  Stanley  Productions 
turned  the  pier  shed  into  a 
high-tech  studio,  bringing 
in  lighting  and  cameras, 
sets,  soimd  and  taping 
trucks,  portable  dressing 
rooms  and  make-up  vans, 
catering  trucks,  and  a 
production  office.  A 


Comedians  face  young  audience  in  taping 
of  Wavelengths. 


EVENTS  AT  THE  PORT 


EVERY  WEEKEND 


ICiub  One  Powerwalk  along  the  Embarcadero, 
Saturdays  8;30  a.m.,  Justin  Herman  Plaza 

Ferry  Plaza  Farmers'  Market, 

Saturdays  9 a.m.-  3 p.m.,  through  Nov.  20; 

Special  "Shop  with  the  Chef"  feature  at  10  a.m. 

"Fresh  Tunes"  band  concert, 

Saturdays  12:45  - 2;15  p.m.,  Embarcadero  Center 

11  Port  Commission,  Commission  Room,  Ferry  Bldg. 
' 17  Jose  Cuervo  Pro-Beach  Volleyball, 

' Pier  39, 11  a.m  .-2  p.m. 

‘ 21  Tomato  Festival,  Ferry  Plaza  Farmers'  Market 
1 25  Port  Commission 

lEsmm 

1 8 Port  Commission 

i 1 5 \/\/aterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board, 

I Commission  Room,  Ferry  Bldg. 

1 22  Port  Commission 

I;  26  Lifespan  Run  (Bay  Bridge  race, 

• finishing  at  Ferry  Building) 

I 26  KQED  Ice  Cream  Social  and 

K Dessert  Tasting,  Pier  39,  noon  - 5 p.m. 


NEW 

WATERFRONT 
DINING  - 
Pier  One  Deli, 
located  at  the 
edge  of  the  North 
Ferry  Terminal, 
has  just  opened  a 
patio  area  for  its 
customers  to 
enjoy  a Bay  or 
Embarcadero 
view.  The  area 
was  built  to 
match  the 
construction  of 
the  new  terminal 
deck.  Deli  hours 
are  Monday- 
Friday  6 a.m.- 
4 p.m.  and 
Saturday  9 a.m.  - 
4 p.m. 


1-3 


Festa  Italiana,  Pier  35,  Friday  & 

Saturday  noon-midnight; 

Sunday,  noon  - 9 p.m. 

3 Blessing  of  the  Fishing  Fleet,  Fisherman's  Wharf 
5 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

8 Youth  Excellence  Day  Aquatic  Park, 

Fleet  Week  Blue  Angels 
Practice  Show,  12:45  p.m. 

9-13  Fleet  Week 

Parade  of  Ships,  10:00  a.m.  Saturday 
Blue  Angels  Air  Show,  12:45  p.m.  Saturday 
Ship  visiting,  Sun-Wed,  10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

10  Columbus  Day  Parade,  Fisherman's  Wharf 

13  Port  Commission 

15-16  Festival  of  the  Sea,  Hyde  Street  Pier 

20  Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

27  Port  Commission 

29-Nov  15  San  Francisco  Blues  Festival, 

various  locations  including  Justin  Herman  Plaza 
and  Fort  Mason 


z 2 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
a 17  Port  Commission 


FIREBOAT 
RETURNS  - The 
fi  reboat  Guardian 
— seen  here  at 
Pier  22  1/2  —has 
just  finished  its 
first  overhaul, 
including  routine 
maintenance, 
addition  of  new 
equipment, 
replacement  of 
on-deck  firefight- 
ing gear,  and 
overhaul  of  safe- 
ty gear.  This  is 
the  vessel  pur- 
chased by  the 
citizens  of  the 
City  after  the 
Loma  Prieta 
earthquake. 
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Over  the  past  few  months  I have  been  traveling  on  Port 
business,  making  speeches,  and  meeting  with  a wide 
variety  of  people  throughout  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  key  thing  I have  seen 
is  a growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  international  commerce  to 
the  Bay  Area.  VFe  lead  the  nation  and  the  world  in  bio-tech  and  high- 
tech  industries,  are  the  regional  leader  in  engineering,  design,  finance, 
and  tourism,  and,  within  200  miles  of  the  City,  is  the  world’s  most  pro- 
ductive and  varied  agricultural  region. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  plays  a pivotal  role  as  a gateway  to 
the  Pacific  Rim  for  the  goods  and  services  involved  with  these 
industries. 

We  continue  to  look  for  opportunities  to  promote  international 
trade,  and  the  projects  we  are  undertaking  are  designed  to 
strengthen  our  current  position  while  planning  for  the  future: 

• the  project  to  construct  the  gauntlet  tracks  for  doublestack 
intermodal  service  through  the  tunnels  is  rolling  smoothly 
along  and  construction  should  begin  next  spring 
• we  have  just  completed  the  Pier  80  improvements  project 
• work  has  resumed  on  the  earthquake  repairs  to  Pier  45 
• we  have  just  signed  a five-year  agreement  with  Blue  Star  Line  to 
call  at  our  North  Container  Terminal 
• the  Port  Commission  has  approved  a standardized  lease  and  a 
detailed  Port  Leasing  Policy 

• the  earthquake  repairs  to  the  Ferry  Building  are  finally  underway  ... 
and  the  process  to  design  the  renovations  to  the  building  is  moving 
forward  steadily 

• the  planning  process  for  designing  the  waterfront  of  the  future  is 
nearing  the  end  of  its  second  phase,  with  the  publication  o/ Options 
for  Change,  the  staff  report  presenting  a “menu”  of  land  uses  for  1 1 
sites  along  the  waterfront  (see  pages  2-9) 

As  the  Port  moves  into  a new  era  with  the  naming  of  a permanent 
Executive  Director,  there  are  many  challenges  and  opportunities  that 
lie  ahead.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  the  interim  General 
Manager,  and  I look  forward  to  promoting  the  Port  as  we  heighten 
our  regional  efforts  to  promote  more  trade  and  investment. 


n two  ovonUs  happoni'd 
which  will  affi'ct  the  waterfront 
for  years  to  rome.  'llie  Port  completed 
its  fu-st  ever  Stratefjic  Plan,  callinfj:  for  a 
systematic  kxik  at  the  nivds  of  the  Port's 
customers  to  develop  the  futuiT  direc- 
tion for  the  Port.  Second,  in  November, 
the  voters  of  San  Francisco  passed 
IVi^position  11.  which  placed  a moratori- 
um on  non-maritime  development  on 
I’ort  property  until  a comprehenliensive 
land  use  plan  could  be  completed. 

Since  then,  a 27-member  Waterfront 
Plan  AdvisoiT  Board  has  been  created, 
with  membei's  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
Board  of  Supendsors  and  Port  Commis- 
sion. including  representatives  from 
maritime  industries,  labor.  Port  ten- 
ants. neighborhoods,  environmental 
and  other  city-wide  organizations  and 
interest  groups. 

Since  July  1991  they  have  been  holding 
public  meetings  twice  per  month  to 
examine  the  diverse  array  of  waterfront 
activities  and  operations  as  well  as  the 
complex  legal,  regulatory,  financial  and 
environmental  factors  that  influence 
Port  activities  and  operations. 


The  Advisoi-y  Board’s  primary  task  is  to 
recommend  a Waterfront  Plan — the 
voter-mandated  comprehensive  land 
use  plan  for  the  entire  7.5  miles  of 
waterfront  under  Port  jurisdiction.  The 
group  divided  the  planning  process  into 
three  phases,  looking  first  at  water- 
dependent  activities,  then  other  activi- 
ties, before  developing  the  final  plan. 

PHASE  I 

'The  Advisory  Board  chose  to  concen- 
trate initially  on  water-dependent,  tra- 
ditional maritime  industries  like  cargo, 
ship  repair,  fishing,  and  passenger  ser- 
vices (cruise  and  ferry/excursion  boat 
operations). 

In  October  1992,  they  completed  Phase 
1,  recommending  that  21  piers  be  per- 
manently reserved  for  long-term, 
water-dependent  activities  and  their 
future  expansion.  An  additional  1 1 
piers  were  tentatively  reserved  for 
water-dependent  industries,  pending 
the  completion  of  Phase  11.  Seven  piers 
were  placed  on  the  list  of  sites  to  be 
examined  in  Phase  II. 


PHASE  II 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  process,  the 
Advisory  Board  turned  to  an  examina- 
tion of  a broad  spectrum  of  public  use 
issues,  looking  at  public  access,  open 
space,  commercial  mixed-use  develop- 
ment, museums,  residential  uses, 
hotels,  retail  uses,  parking,  office 
development,  entertainment  uses,  and 
many  other  uses  which  might  be  desir- 
able for  Port  property.  They  heard 
input  from  citizens,  environmentalists, 
real  estate  and  design  professionals, 
and  experts  in  transportation,  historic 
preservation,  and  city  planning. 

As  a result  of  this  work,  Options  for 
Change  was  published  last  month. 

This  150-page  document,  highlighted 
on  the  next  few  pages,  is  the  staff 
report  which  summarizes  the  Board’s 
analysis  of  the  five  distinct  subareas 
of  the  Port: 

Fisherman's  Wharf  (Hyde  Street  Pier  - 
Pier  39) 

Northeast  Waterfront  (Rer  35  - 7) 
Ferry  Building  (Her  5 -22  1/2) 

South  Beach/Mission  Bay  (Rer  24  - 66) 
Southern  Waterfront  (Her  70  - 98) 


I Options  provides  a list  of  possible  uses 
I for  each  of  the  areas  studied.  The 
j Advisory  Board  felt  that  a flexible  plan 
was  important,  so  a wide  range  of  uses 
is  suggested  for  each  site. 

Options  also  includes  proposed  land  use 
guidelines,  defining  parameters  for 
appropriate  uses.  Significant  space  in 
the  report  is  also  devoted  to  some  of  the 
regulatory,  land  use  and  financial  issues 
that  affect  the  proposed  sites  and  uses. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the  Port 
staff  and  the  Advisory  Board  are  seek- 
ing public  input  on  the  options  report, 
comments  which  wUl  be  used  to  develop 
the  draft  Waterfront  Plan  early  in  1994. 
A financial  analysis  will  also  be  con- 
ducted as  part  of  this  phase. 

PHASE  III 

In  the  final  phase,  findings  from  the 
first  two  phases  will  be  merged  into  the 
i Waterfront  Plan  and  an  environmental 
1 review  (EIR)  conducted.  The  entire 
I process  is  expected  to  take  imtil  1995  to 
i complete.  The  proposed  Waterfront 
Plan  will  be  presented  to  the  Port 
Commission  and  Planning  Commission 
for  approval  and  will  be  coordinated 
with  a number  of  City  agencies. 

PLANNING  ISSUES 

Before  looking  at  the  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  options  report,  it  is 
important  to  understand  a little  of  the 
regulatory  and  economic  environment 
in  which  the  Waterfront  Plan  must 
ultimately  be  implemented  and  the 
planning  issues  which  the  Board 
considered. 

Planning  and  regulatory  control  over 
activities  on  Port  property  is  exercised 
by  literally  dozens  of  governmental 
agencies,  including,  in  addition  to  the 
Port  Commission: 

• State  Lands  Commission 

• Bay  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  (BCDC) 

• San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 

• City  Planning  Commission 


Fisherman's  Wharf 


A variety  of  plans  already  exist 
which  deal  with  elements  of  Port 
property,  including,  for  example,  the 
BCDC  Seaport  Plan  and  the  City’s 
Northeastern  Waterfront  Plan.  Any 
plan  which  is  created  by  the  Advisory 
Board  must  be  aware  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  many  plans  in  existence 
as  well  as  the  planning  efforts  which 
are  currently  underway  in  the  City 
such  as  the  Embarcadero  Freeway 
Replacement  project. 

The  plan  will  also  be  impacted  by  a 
variety  of  development  efforts  which 
have  begun  including  the  Waterfront 
Transportation  Projects,  the  Terminal 
Separator  Project,  Mission  Bay  devel- 
opment, and  the  conversion  of  Hunters 
Point  to  civilian  uses.  The  Board  has 
stated  that  it  will  consider  proposing 
regulatory  changes  and  adjustment  to 
existing  plans,  if  necessary. 

The  financial  status  of  the  Port  and 
the  City  also  play  a role  in  what  the 
options  for  the  waterfront  may  be  in 
the  future.  The  Port  is  an  enterprise 
department  of  the  City,  responsible 
for  generating  its  own  revenues  (no 
public  tax  money  is  received).  The 
Port’s  1993/94  budget,  approved  by 
the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, leaves  only  a very  small  surplus 
for  new  programs,  better  services 
and  property  maintenance  and 
improvements: 


Estimated  revenues  836,995,700 

Estimated  expenses  836.27 1.7(X) 

Projected  surplus  8 724,000 

Besides  the  836  million  in  operating 
expenses,  the  Port  has  a Capital  Plan 
for  8127  million  in  projects;  a 825  mil- 
lion backlog  of  deferred  maintenance 
which  continues  to  accumulate  at 
approximately  82.5  million  per  year: 
expected  increases  in  dredging  and 
environmental  services:  and  increased 
demand  for  the  Port  to  support  many 
declining  maritime  industries  through 
increased  marketing  and  subsidies. 

Traditional  funding  sources  such  as 
revenue  bonds,  federal,  state  and  local 
grants,  and  genered  obligation  bonds 
are  not  likely  to  yield  significant  new 
capital  funds  in  the  near  future.  As  a 
result,  any  new  development  along  the 
waterfront  must  be  self-sustaining. 
Many  permitted  uses  do  not  generate 
sufficient  income,  and  some  of  the 
uses  with  the  greatest  revenue  poten- 
tial, e.g.  residential,  hotels,  and  office 
space,  are  not  permitted  under  cur- 
rent regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  regulatory  and 
financial  issues,  there  are  a number 
of  key  planning  issues  which  must  be 
addressed  in  the  development  of  amy 
waterfront  plan.  Three  specific  areas 
have  received  special  attention  from 
the  Advisory  Board:  transportation. 


The  following  definitions  are  provided  to  explain  land  uses  proposed  in  Options  for 
Change.  Priority  water-dependent  uses  were  assigned  in  Phase  I.  and,  tor  the  most 
part,  are  not  shown  in  this  report.  The  water-dependent  uses  listed  below  reflect 
land  uses  tor  the  17  opportunity  sites  which  are  covered  in  Options. 


Ferry  Plaza  Farmers'  Market 


open  spacw  and  ni'ban  dosijjn  issues. 

Their  goals  include  integrating  the 
Waterfmnt  I'lan  into  existing  efforts  to 
encourage  use  of  public  transportation, 
particularly  waterfront  transportation; 
ensuring  maximum  public  access  and  pro- 
tecting bay  views:  promoting  high-quality 
design  while  I'especting  the  character  of 
suiTounding  development:  and  preserving 
historically  significant  stioictures. 

THE  OPTIONS 

Each  subai'ea  contains  a number  of  “oppor- 
tunity sites."  Tire  opportunity  sites  include 
piei*s  and  seawall  lots  (SWLs).  For  each 
opportunirt  site,  a list  of  “proposed  land 
use  options"  has  been  identified,  as  well  as 
a number  of  site-specific  issues  and  some 
general  guidelines. 

The  sunimaites  on  the  next  few  pages 
prortde  only  highlights  of  the  details  in 
Options  for  Change.  A full  copy  of  the 
report  may  be  obtained  for  S5  by  sending  a 
check  or  money  order  (payable  to  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco)  to  Waterfront  Plan 
Adrtsory’  Board,  Options  for  Change, 

Suite  3100  Ferrj'  Building,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94111.  Copies  of  the  report’s  Executive 
Summarj'  are  available  free  of  charge 
from  the  same  address. 


WATER-DEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Berthing  Area— waterside  areas  lor  long-term  vessel  berthing 

Cargo-Related  Activities— c.iigo  shipping  support  including  hulk,  hreakbulk  and  container  termi- 
nals and  vessel  herthing,  warehouses/storage  areas,  customs  services,  cargo  sourcing,  container 
freight  stations,  freight  rail  access,  stevedoring  services,  employee  parking,  ship  servicing,  etc. 
Ceremonial  Berthing— temporary  herthing  of  historic,  military  and  other  visiting  vessels 
Cruise  Terminal  Operations- e g.,  a multi-berth  terminal,  U.S.  Customs,  stevedoring  services, 
parking,  passenger  searices,  public  facilities,  ship  servicing  and  bus  and  taxi  staging  areas 
Ferry  and  Excursion  Boat  Operations— e.g.,  docks,  waiting/boarding  areas,  vessel  berthing  and 
tie-up/servicing  facilities,  office  space,  storage,  parking  and  public  facilities  such  as  restrooms 
Fishing  Industry  Uses— commercial  and  sport  fishing  uses,  including  harbor  and  berthing  areas, 
fish-handling,  processing  and  distribution  areas  and  support  services  such  as  storage,  chandleries, 
parking,  administrative  functions,  fuel  docks  and  Port  maintenance  activities 
Historic  Ships— berthing  for  historic  ships,  museum  and  exhibit  areas,  parking,  storage,  mainte- 
nance/shop facilities,  public  facilities  and  office  space 

Maritime  Support  Activities— uses  that  support  water-dependent  industries,  such  as  tug  and  tow 
operations,  bar  pilots,  chandlers,  equipment  storage  and  repair.  Port  maintenance,  and  parking 
Recreational  Boating  and  Water  Use— e.g.,  swimming  and  rowing  clubs,  marinas,  boat  launching, 
repair,  temporary  mooring/docks,  fuel  docks,  parking,  offices,  storage  or  public  facilities 
(restrooms,  showers  and  lockers) 

Ship  Repair— e.g..  drydock  and  berthing  facilities,  storage,  parking,  warehouse  and  workshop 
areas,  training  facilities,  and  office  space 

Water  Taxi  Docking— facilities  necessary  to  dock,  board  and  support  water  taxis  including  waiting 
areas,  administrative  space,  storage,  parking  and  public  facilities  such  as  restrooms 


NON  WATER-DEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Artist/Designer  Studios  and  Galleries— e.g.,  work  areas,  studios  and  galleries  for  artists,  design- 
ers, craft  persons,  graphic  artists,  sculptors,  woodworkers,  etc. 

Commercial  Recreation  Facilities— e.g.,  public  tennis,  basketball,  racquetball  or  squash  courts, 
jogging  tracks,  etc. 

Community  Facilities— e.g.,  community  meeting/conference  rooms  or  public  services  such  as  fire 
and  police  stations 

Demolition/Fill  Credit— BCDC  credit  for  removing  a structure  without  replacement 
Hotels— land-based  lodging  or  water-dependent  “boatels” 

Museums— e.g.,  historical  exhibits,  cultural  and  art  exhibit  space,  etc. 

Offices— general  or  maritime-related  office  uses 

Open  Spaces— e.g.,  parks,  wetlands,  plazas,  tot  lots,  fishing  piers,  etc. 

Parking— surface  parking  lots  or  above  or  below  grade  garages 

Public  Academic  Institutions— e.g.,  university  extension  classes,  art  schools,  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs,  applied  research  facilities,  etc. 

Public  Access— e.g.,  boardwalks,  pedestrian  access  to  piers,  plazas,  “visual  or  informational” 
displays,  sites  to  view  maritime  activities,  kiosks  and  signage  explaining  operations  that  are  taking 
place,  public  facilities,  etc. 

Public  Assembly  and  Entertainment— e.g.,  auditoriums,  exhibition  halls,  conference  facilities, 
amusement/theme  parks,  band  shells,  movie  and  live  performance  theaters,  sports  arenas,  ball- 
parks, nightclubs,  etc. 

Residential  Use— e.g.,  multi-family  unit  developments,  live-workspace,  etc. 

Retail— e.g.,  sales  of  goods  and  services,  restaurants,  public  markets,  retail  outlets,  etc. 

Small  Business/Incubator  Industries— e.g.,  small  manufacturing  and  assembly,  design,  sales, 
offices,  low-cost  wholesale  space,  etc. 

Transit  Facilities— e.g.,  bus,  taxi,  van-pool  and  other  transit  staging  and  waiting  areas,  ticket  sales, 
administrative  functions,  parking,  etc. 

Warehousing— general  warehousing,  storage  and  distribution  facilities 

Wholesale  Trade/Promotion  Center— facility  for  wholesale  trade  promotion;  e.g.,  import  & export 

company  offices,  exhibit  hall,  conference  spaces 


Fish 

This  subarea 
extends  from  Hyde 
Street  Pier  to  Pier 
39,  and  includes 
fishing  industry 
uses,  historic  ships, 
ferry  and  excursion 
boat  operations,  and 
visitor-oriented 
retail  shops  and 
restaurants.  A 
major  earthquake 
repair  project  is  cur- 
rently underway  at 
Pier  45  to  replace  damaged  fish 
handling  and  processing  facilities. 

The  area  has  recently  been  studied 
by  a Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
who  have  prepared  a Draft 
Fishermans  Wharf  Plan. 

OBJECTIVES  INCLUDE: 

• diversify  and  enliven  the  waterfront 

• give  priority  to  uses  that  directly 
serve,  promote,  support  or  comple- 
ment the  fishing  industry 

• provide  visitor-serving  facilities  and 
services 

• • attract  revenue-generating  new 
uses  to  help  support  and  subsidize 
the  fishing  industry  activities 

• meet  the  needs  and  interests  of 
San  Franciscans  and  visitors 

• diminish  its  image  as  a “tourist-only” 
« attraction 

• include  a public  access  or  informa- 
K tion  component  to  allow  the  public 
K to  interact  or  observe  maritime  or 
«■  industrial  activties 

w - • provide  efficiently  planned  parking 
S-  and  loading  facilities 


E R M A N ’ S W 

Opportunity  Site  A:  Pier  45 
Pier  45  is  an  1 1-acre  pier  with  four 
sheds:  B and  D (on  the  west  side) 
which  have  traditionally  been  fish-han- 
dling, fish-processing  areas,  and  A and 
C which  had  been  used  for  parking, 
maritime  office  space,  support  for  his- 
toric ships,  storage  and  special  events. 
Since  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in 
1989,  use  of  this  pier  has  been  severely 
restricted.  Earthquake  repairs  are  cur- 
rently rmderway,  and  fishing  industry 
activities  will  be  returned  once  the 
damage  is  fixed.  The  Port  has  received 
federal  funding  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  locating  a fisheries  center  on  the  pier, 
and  an  economic  review  is  in  process. 
Proposed  Land  Use  Options — 
ceremonial  berthing,  fisheries  center, 
fishing  industry  uses,  historic  ships, 
maritime  office,  maritime  support, 
museums,  parking,  public  access,  pub- 
lic assembly  & entertainment,  retail 

Opportunity  Site  B:  Fish  Alley 

Fish  Alley,  located  between  Hyde  and 
Jones  Streets,  supports  a wide  variety 
of  uses,  including  fish  handling,  stor- 
age, retail  uses  and  parking.  Fish 
Alley  includes  Pier  47  and  two  wings 
extending  into  the  fishing  harbor.  The 
larger,  “south  wing”  is  the  site  of 
Scoma’s  restaurant,  fishing  industry 
storage,  fish  handling  and  parking. 

The  smaller,  “north  wing”  (Pier  47A) 
just  recently  been  designated  for  a 


HARE 

grant  to  provide  public  acce.ss  improve- 
ments and  transient  berthing. 

Proposed  I.and  I se  Options — 
fishing  industry  uses,  galleries,  artist/ 
designer  studios,  maritime  support, 
museums,  public  access,  retail,  water 
taxi  docking 

Opportunity  Site  C:  Pier  48  1/2 
Pier  43  1/2  is  the  site  of  the  PVanciscan 
Restaurant  and  approximately  250 
parking  spaces.  The  site  is  currently 
under  long  term  leases,  through  2036. 
Proposed  I^nd  Use  Options — 
ceremonial  berthing,  ferry  & excursion 
boat  operations,  historic  ships,  mari- 
time office,  open  space,  parking,  public 
access,  public  assembly  & entertain- 
ment, retail,  water  taxi  docking 

Opportunity  Site  D: 

“The  Triangle”  (S\M.  301) 

The  Triangle  is  currently  used  for  sur- 
face parking  and  visitor  and  retail  uses 
including  public  restrooms,  food  and 
souvenir  sales.  The  Draft  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  Plan  proposes  replacing  surface 
parking  with  an  imderground  garage; 
consolidating  and  redesigning  the 
existing  retail  buildings  in  the  Triangle 
to  create  a grand  open  space  which 
would  be  a focal  point;  and  replacing 
existing  buildings  on  the  Triangle  wdth 
one  or  two  new  structures. 

Proposed  Land  Use  Options — 
open  space,  parking,  retail 


Site  A:  Pier  45 


N 0 H T H I AST  W A T E K F R 0 N T 


Tht  .Wirthtxust  WaUrfnmt  Sutxinxi 
htv«/w  ot  /‘i»r  .V5.  thf  l\>rt's  cnnsf 
U'rmmot,  and  fxtt'nda  south  to  l*ur  7. 
thf  Hfu  ly  ixtmpU  Uxi  nx  nxitum  and 
fishtn^  pur.  The  subanxi  includfs 
furu-  pnfUr  purs,  and  1 2 stxni  all  lots. 

This  anxi  is  part  of  a lat^’,  formvr 
mantinif  and  industrial  district  that 
has  .suixx  ss fully  vixtlctxi  into  a mi.xtxi- 
use  ncitlhlMtrhood,  including  hiph 
density  n-sidential  txmiplexes  and  small  to  mixiium  sixilc  offux’s,  many  in 
exmeerUxi  historic  industrial  icarchousc  buildings. 

oH.i i;('  I 1 \ i;s  iN('i  ri)i-:; 

• Mflivato  this  portion  of  iho  watorfmnt  with  day  and  ni{,dit-time  uses 

• take  advantafte  of  the  diverse  mix  of  activities  of  this  urban  setting 

• preser\e  the  maritime  character  of  the  ai^a 

• pix)vide  viewing  or  other  public  access  opportunities  that  inform  the 
public  about  the  maritime  operations 

• 1'ooi‘dinate  planning  of  new  seawall  lot  developments  with  activities  on 
adjacent  piei^s 


Opportunity  Site  K: 

SWI.  311  and  Piers  31.  ,33.  .3.3 
This  ai*ea  lies  between  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  and  the  downtown  area.  All 
but  one  of  the  Port’s  existing  seawall 
lots  are  currently  developed  with  office 
and  retail  uses  in  attractive  land- 
scaped settings.  The  only  remaining 
seawall  lot  is  located  at  the  comer  of 
Bay  and  the  Embarcadero,  and  is  cur- 
rently leased  for  a gas  station  and  car- 


wash. Pier  35  is  the  cruise  terminal, 
and  is  available  for  special  event  uses 
such  as  Festa  Italiana;  Pier  33  is  used 
by  Hornblower  Yachts  for  their  dining 
and  Monte  Carlo  cruises;  and  Pier  31 
is  a warehouse  facility. 

Proposed  l^nd  Use  Options: 

Seawall  Lot  314 — hotel,  office, 
parking,  residential,  retail 

Piers  .33,  35 — ceremonial  berthing, 
cruise  terminal,  ferry  & excursion  boat 


Sites  E and  F:  Bulkhead  Buildings 

I ^ ^ ^ . V' 


operations,  maritime  support,  muse- 
ums. parking,  public  access,  public 
assembly  & entertainment,  retail, 
warehousing 

Pier  31 — maritime  support,  park- 
ing. public  access,  small  businesVincu- 
bator  industries,  warehousing 

Opportunity  Site  F: 

Piers  19-2.3  and  27-29 

Pier  27-29  is  the  Port’s  newsprint  ter- 
minal and  Pier  19-23  is  the  Foreign 
3Vade  Zone.  Significant  changes  are 
not  proposed  for  this  area.  The  bulk- 
head buildings  and  adjacent  struc- 
tures include  space  that  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  maritime  operations 
on  the  piers.  This  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  small-scale  commercial  uses, 
retail  and  restaurant  uses  (such  as  the 
Pier  23  Restaurant),  community  ser- 
vices, and  public  access  improvements. 
Proposed  Land  Use  Options — 
cargo-related  activities,  community 
facilities,  maritime  support,  office, 
public  access,  retail 

Opportunity  Site  G:  SWL  321,  ,322- 
I,  323,  324,  and  Piers  9 and  15-17 
This  is  the  area  along  the  Embar- 
cadero from  Union  Street  to  Broad- 
way. On  the  waterside  are  the  Parker 
Cotton  Warehouse  (Pier  15-17),  the 
San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Offices,  Bay 
and  Delta  Tug  Company,  the 
Waterfront  Restaurant,  and  Pier  7, 
the  public  acces^fishing  pier.  Pier  15- 
17  is  a double- width  pier,  with  truck 
loading  docks.  On  the  landside  are  the 
seawall  lots  which  have  primarily 
been  used  for  parking,  and  are  cur- 
rently being  used,  in  part,  by  the  con- 
tractor building  the  new  Northern 
Embarcadero  Roadway  Project. 
Proposed  Land  Use  Options: 

SWL  321,  322-1,  323,  324— hotel, 
office,  parking,  residential,  retail 

Pier  9,  15-17 — cargo  related  uses, 
ferry  & excursion  boat  operations, 
maritime  support,  public  access,  public 
assembly  & entertainment,  recreation- 
al boating  & water  use,  retail  ► 


Ferry  Buildi 


The  subarea 
extends  from  the 
Pier  5 bulkhead 
building  on  the 
north  to  Pier  22 
1/2  on  the  south. 

It  is  adjacent  to 
the  Financial 
District,  a high- 
density  area  of 
offices,  hotels, 
restaurants,  and 
other  retail  and 
commercial  services.  The  northern  part 
of  the  subarea  is  adjacent  to  the  Golden 
Gateway  complex,  containing  low  to 
high-rise  mixed  residential  and  commer- 
cial developments.  The  southern  part  of 
the  subarea  is  adjacent  to  the  Rincon  Hill 
district  and  the  Rincon  Point  redevelop- 
ment area,  both  of  which  are  former 
industrial  areas.  The  demolition  of  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway  and  connecting 
ramps  to  the  Bay  Bridge  reconnected  the 
Ferry  Building  with  the  downtown  area, 
opened  this  area  of  the  waterfront  to  the 
public,  and  heightened  concern  and 
interest  in  how  the  area  will  be  used. 
Land  uses  are  now  being  re-evaluated  as 
part  of  the  City’s  Mid-Embarcadero  and 
Terminal  Separator  replacement  plan- 
ning efforts.  Port  planning  efforts  for 
restoration  of  the  Ferry  Building  are  also 
underway. 

OBJECTIVES  INCLUDE: 

• balance  types  and  intensity  of 
waterfront  land  uses 

• optimize  use  of  space  in  existing 
facilities  in  a sensitive  manner 

• preserve  and  enhance  the 
character  of  the  historic  buildings 

• provide  a mix  of  uses 

• maximize  convenience  of  transit 
connections 

• provide  physical  and  visual  con- 
nections between  landside  and 
waterside  activities 


Opportunity  Site  H:  Ferry 
Building,  Agrieulture  Building, 
Ferry  Plaza  and  Pier  V2 
This  site  is  the  regional  terminus  for 
ferry  connections,  with  services  at 
Ferry  Plaza  and  the  North  Ferry 
Terminal  (Pier  1/2).  The  Ferry 
Building  is  a National  Landmark,  and 
has  been  called  by  some  the  second 
most  important  public  building  in  the 
City.  It  is  home  to  the  World  Trade 
Center,  the  Port,  and  Amtrak  (bus 
transfers  to  the  East  Bay),  but  interior 
spaces  are  currently  underutilized.  The 
historic  Agriculture  Building,  at  the 
foot  of  Mission  Street,  currently  serves 
as  office  space.  A number  of  restau- 
rants also  operate  in  the  area,  including 
Sinbad’s  and  Gabbiano’s. 

Proposed  Land  Use  Options — 
ceremonial  berthing,  ferry  & excursion 
boat  operations,  historic  ships,  muse- 
ums, office,  parking,  public  access, 
public  assembly  & entertainment, 
recreational  boating  & water  use,  retail, 
transit  facilities 

Opportunity  Site  I:  Piers  1 and  3; 
Pier  11/2,  3 and  5 Bulkhead 
Buildings;  and  SWL  351 

Piers  1,  3,  and  5 are  just  north  of  the 
Ferry  Building  and  SWL  351  is  imme- 
diately across  the  street  from  these 
piers,  just  north  of  Washington  Street. 
Pier  3 is  currently  home  to  the  historic 


N G 

ferryboat  Santa  Rosa,  corporate  head- 
quarters for  Homblower  Dining  Yachts, 
and  was  recommended  in  Phase  I for 
expansion  of  ferry  and  excursion 
operations  and  for  docking  of  historic 
ships.  Pier  1 is  currently  being  u.sed 
for  parking,  and  the  bulkhead  buildings 
have  historically  had  office  and  retail 
uses. 

Proposed  I>and  Use  Options: 

Piers  and  Bulkhead  Buildings — 
commercial  recreation  facility,  ferry  & 
excursion  boat  operations,  hotel,  mar- 
itime office,  museums,  office,  parking, 
public  academic  institutions,  public 
access,  public  assembly  & entertain- 
ment, retail 

Seawall  Lot  351 — commercial 
recreation  facility,  office,  parking,  resi- 
dential, retail 

Opportunity  Site  J:  SWL  327  and 
348  and  Pier  221/2 
The  seawall  lots  are  on  the  Embar- 
cadero between  Howard  and  Harrison, 
immediately  adjacent  to  Hills  Plaza 
and  in  the  area  where  Rincon  Point 
Park  will  be  created  as  part  of  the 
City’s  Waterfront  Transportation 
Project.  Pier  22  1/2  is  the  Port  fire 
station,  home  of  the  fireboats  Phoenix 
and  Guardian. 

Proposed  Land  Use  Options — 
community  facilities,  open  space,  public 
access,  retail 


S 0 V T 11  B 1- 

/ suixinti 

fnir,:  fn>»i  ihf 
lh  \ iirui^- 
just  sixtth  of 
Manposii  Stn'i-t. 

(huv  lionunaltxi 
b\  imiustn, 
mandmf ums 
ami  nulnKui 
tt-rinmols.  tht^i  anxt  is  Ix'in^  tm/is 
fornuxi  inlo  nrtr  mixtxi  rvsiiU-nliol 
and  (xtmmrn'ia/  nn^hlx)rhtkKls 
adjaix'tU  to  Port  propt'rty.  China 
liasin  ('hanni'l  bisivts  this  sulxinn 
into  the  StKith  litxich  district  to  the 
north  and  the  Mission  Hay  district 
to  the  siHith. 

OH.IICTIN  i;S  lN('l.ri)i;: 

• ensuiv  that  watorfnint  uses  are  com 
patible  with  adjacent  neighborhoods 

• make  the  waterfront  inviting,  acces- 
sible and  safe,  both  day  and  night 

• provide  maximum  public  access 

• U'ansfomi  public  property  in  this 
area  into  a productive  asset  for  the 
public  tiTJSt 

• presen  e view  comdoro 

• take  full  advantage  of  shai’ed  pai'k- 
ing  facilities 


Opportunity  Site  K: 

Piers  24.  26.  28  and  S^^^.  328 
This  site  is  the  thi'ee  piers  adjacent  to 
the  Bay  Bridge  and  the  lot  immediate- 
ly opposite  (on  the  south  side  of  Spear 
St.  across  from  the  House  of  Music). 
Proposed  Land  Use  Options: 

Pier  24 — historic  ships,  public 
access,  recreational  boating  & water 
use.  retail 

Piers  26  and  28 — commercial 
recreation  facility,  community  facility, 
historic  ships,  maritime  office,  mar- 
itime support,  museums,  parking,  pub- 
lic access,  pubhc  assembly  & enter- 
tainment, retail,  warehousing 
328 — parking 


A (11  / Mis 

Opportunity  Site  1.:  Piers  36-32, 

;M,  :U».  ;W.  lO  ami  SWl . 32t)  and  336 
This  aii'a  runs  along  the  Kmbarcadei'o 
fiDin  Spear  to  King.  'Phe  Rincon  Point- 
South  Beach  Redevelopment  Plan  has 
ivsulteil  in  construction  of  over  lUKK) 
housing  units.  l*ier  30-32,  the  large 
ikiuble  pier,  has  been  used  recently  for 
ceremonial  berthing  of  visiting  ships 
and  temporary  non-maritime  uses. 

Pier  il  l is  currently  umused  due  to  its 
di'teriorating  condition.  Limited  ware- 
housing and  office  uses  may  be  found 
in  Piers  ilO,  38.  and  lO,  including  the 
const I'uct  ion  management  office  for  the 
South  Kmbarcadero  Waterfront  Trans- 
portation IVoject  (WTP).  Pier  40  and 
the  adjacent  South  Beach  Marina  are 
part  of  the  South  Beach-Rincon  Point 
Redevelopment  Ai'ea.  SWL  329  and 
SWL  330  are  across  the  Embarcadero 
from  Pier  30-32  and  currently  are  a 
parking  lot. 

Proposed  l,iind  Use  Options: 

Pier  30-32 — cruise  terminal,  ferry 
& excui'sion  boat  operations,  hotel, 
maritime  office,  public  access,  public 
assembly  & entertainment,  retail, 
wholesale  trad^promotion  center 
Pier  34 — demolitiop/fill  credit, 
ferry  & excursion  boat  operations,  pub- 
lic access,  retail,  water  taxi  docking 
Piers  36  and  38 — community  facil- 
ity, demolitiop/fill  credit,  maritime 
office,  maritime  support,  parking,  pub- 
lic academic  institution,  public  access, 
retail,  small  busines^incubator  indus- 
tries, warehousing,  wholesale 
trad^promotion  center 

Pier  40 — ferry  & excursion  boat 


SION  Bay 

operations,  hotel,  maritime  office,  mar- 
itime support,  parking,  public  access, 
ivcreational  boating  & water  use,  retail 
SWL  330 — hotc'l,  parking,  public 
assem  bly  & entertainment,  residen- 
tial. retail 

Opportunity  Site  M: 

Pier  46B.  SWL  3;r>  and  336 

'Fhis  area  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  South  Beach  and  Mission  Bay  dis- 
tricts. Pier  4(')B  is  located  along  China 
Basin  Channel,  across  from  the  pro- 
posed Mission  Bay  wetlands.  The 
Port’s  maintenance  offices  and  shops 
and  Westar  tug  and  tow  operations  are 
at  46B.  SWL  335  and  336  are  located 
along  the  Embarcadero  between  2nd 
and  3rd.  South  Beach  Park  is  proposed 
for  development  on  a portion  of  SWL 
336  and  all  of  SWL  335,  once  the  WTP 
street  realignment  is  complete. 
Proposed  Land  Use  Options: 

Pier  46B — commercial  recreation 
facility,  maritime  office,  maritime  sup- 
port, museums,  parking,  public  access, 
public  assembly  & entertainment,  retail 
Seawall  Lots  335,  336 — hotel, 
office,  open  space,  parking,  public 
assembly  & entertainment,  residential, 
retail 

Opportunity  Site  N: 

Mission  Bay  District  Waterfront 

This  area  runs  along  China  Basin  from 
Pier  48  to  just  north  of  Pier  70. 
Includ-ed  in  this  area  are  Pier  48 
(warehousing).  Pier  50  (warehousing 
and  shiprepair),  the  Bayview  Boat  ► 


Club,  Pier  52  (rail  ferry  terminal),  the 
Mariposa  Boat  Club  (currently  the  only 
public  boat  ramp  on  the  waterfront). 
Pier  54  (Crowley  Marine),  Aqua  Vista 
Park  public  fishing  pier  and  the  San 
Francisco  Boat  Yard.  In  addition  to 
these  uses  in  Phase  I this  area  was 
designated  for  Recreational  Boating  & 
Water  Use.  Existing  uses  in  the  area 
also  include  Olive  Oil’s  restaurant,  the 
Mission  Rock  Resort,  and  the  Ramp 
Restaurant. 

Proposed  Land  Use  Options — 
recreational  boating  & water  use, 
retail,  water  taxi  docking 


Site  P:  Shipyard  Administration  Buildings 


South 


The  subarea  extends  from  the 
shipyards  at  Piers  68-70  south  to 
Pier  98,  and  is  home  to  the  majority 
of  the  Port’s  industrial  maritime 
and  cargo  uses.  This  area  was 
evaluated  extensively  in  Phase  1, 
and  most  property  in  the  area  was 
reserved  for  those  purposes. 

OBJECTIVES  INCLUDE: 

• continue  and  expand  industrial 
maritime  uses 

• improve  and  expand  acess  to  the  Bay 

• enhance  the  public's  appreciation 
of  the  waterfront  by  providing 
greater  opportunities  for  interaction 

• allow  alternatives  to  physical 
access  in  industrial  maritime  areas 

• promote  open  space  improvements, 
environmental  restoration  efforts, 
and  public  education  about  the 
Port's  maritime  operations 


E R N W A T E 

Opportunity  Site  O: 

Southern  Waterfront 
There  are  a number  of  open  areas 
along  the  southern  waterfront  which 
have  been  reserved,  in  the  long  term 
for  expansion  of  existing  container  ter- 
minals. This  includes  the  35-acre 
Western  Pacific  property  next  to  Pier 
80  which  was  obtained  in  a land  swap 
with  Catellus  for  Port  land  in  Mission 
Bay,  and  approximately  100  acres  next 
to  the  south  container  terminal  which 
most  recently  has  been  used  as  a site 
for  recycling  the  debris  from  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway. 

Proposed  Land  Use  Options — 
interim  non-maritime  uses,  retail 

Opportunity  Site  P:  Pier  70 
The  complex  which  sits  seaward  of 
Illinois  Street  between  17th  and  21st 
Streets  is  a collection  of  industrial  and 
shipyard  buildings.  The  portion  of  the 
area  that  is  now  being  used  by  San 
Francisco  Dry  docks  was  reserved  in 
Phase  I for  continued  use  for  ship 
repair.  The  San  Francisco  Shipyard 
Training  Center  is  located  here,  as 
well.  Pier  70  is  currently  used  by  PG 
& E for  fueling  its  adjacent  power 
plant,  and  it  had  been  used  as  an  auto- 
mobile delivery  terminal.  The  site 
includes  several  unreinforced  masonry 
buildings  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
historical  preservation  society.  Toxics 


R F R O N T 

and  asbestos  are  potential  problems  in 
this  area. 

F*roposed  Land  Use  Options — 
berthing,  cargo-related  uses,  maritime 
support,  non-maritime  activities,  pub- 
hc  access,  ship  repair 

Opportunity  Site  Q: 

Pier  98,  Islais  Creek, 

Warm  Water  Cove 
Pier  98  is  a finger  of  land  south  of  the 
Port’s  container  terminals  that  was 
filled  in  the  1970s  to  provide  the  foot- 
ing for  a proprosed  bridge  and  expan- 
sion space  for  container  shipping. 
Under  an  agreement  with  BCDC,  the 
Port  is  studying  creating  a passive 
recreation  area  and  wetlands  here. 
Islais  Creek,  located  south  of  Anny 
Street,  supports  a spawning  area  for 
herring  and  anchovies,  and  pro\ides  a 
quiet  respite  from  surrounding  urban 
activities.  Various  efforts  are  under- 
way to  improve  portions  of  the  Creek. 
Warm  Water  Cove  is  located  at  the 
Bay  end  of  24th  Street  and  is  a prime 
public  fishing  area  due  to  the  outflow' 
from  the  PG  & E power  plant. 
Proposed  Land  Use  Options: 

Pier  98 — open  space,  public  access 
Warm  Water  Cove,  Islais  Creek 
cargo-related  activities,  maritime  sup- 
port, recreational  boating  & water  use, 
public  access  A 


Focus  on  Waterfront  F*rojects 


Siiindinf;  on  tho  lu-w  Ml’Nl  platrorm 
in  fiMiU  ot'  Hills  I’lazn.  StrivlaiT  of 
'IVansi^Hiitation  Kmlorii'o  IVna,  piv- 
"ontoil  tho  C'ity  of  San  Krani'isoo  with 
.1  STo  million  ohtvk  for  tiu*  Muni  Molix) 
'rumhaik  h-ojoi't  (MMTl’).  and  hailod 
ihf  W alorfmnt  'IVansporlation 
l‘i\>jiH-is  (WriM  as  a modol  pmj^i-am  for 
transport  at  ion  pmjorts  thmujihout 
tho  I’.S. 

Hi‘  applauded  the  City's  Waterfront 
Renaissance  and  credited  Mayor 
doi*dan  and  Conpvsswoman  Nancy 
IVlosi  for  focusing  the  ivgional  trans- 
portation priorities  and  giving  these 
projects  high  visibility  at  the  national 
level.  The  $600  million  WTP  was  cited 
by  the  SecivtiUT  for  creating  jobs,  pro- 
viding public  transit  solutions,  and 
making  the  much-needed  infrastrtjc- 
tiu-e  improvements. 


Secivtary  Pena  also  pledged  continued 
support  for  these  kinils  of  community 
ivvitalization  efforts.  'I'he  Ferry  Build- 
ing Hi'storation  l*roject,  for  example, 
was  ivcommendeil  for  nearly  $2  million 
in  federal  transportation  funds  for  pro- 
ject design.  The  1 *ort  has  also  received 
transportation  funds  for  the  North 
h'erry  Tei'ininal  and  for  improvements 
to  l*ier  -IT.A  at  Fisherman's  Wharf. 

Project  Status 

WTP  includes  three  major  projects 
currently  in  construction: 

• the  south  hlmbarcadero  project 
(Folsom  - King)  continues  the  bay 
side  promenade  construction 


• the  north  Kmbarcadero  project 
(Broadway  - Fisherman's  Wharl')  is 
working  on  land  side  improvements 

• MM'PP  has  re-routed  tral'l'ic  in  front 
of  the  Ferry  Building  and  construc- 
tion has  begun  on  the  tunnel  from 
the  Kmbarcadero  Station  to  the 
surface  (Note:  Mission  Street  will 
be  closed  at  the  Kmbarcadero  for 
approximately  10  weeks.)  A 


CAO  Rudy  Nothenberg,  Federal  Transit 
Administrator  Gordon  Litton,  Mayor 
Jordan  and  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi 
accept  check  from  Secretary  Pena 


Eureka  Gets  Special  Treatment 


Students  from  the  Shipyard  Training 
Center  at  Pier  70,  had  the  opportunity 
for  some  historic  “hands  on”  training 
aboard  the  100-year-old  Eureka  when 
the  sidewheel  ferryboat  was  brought 
into  San  Francisco  Dry  dock  in  October 
for  a three-month,  $2  million  overhaul. 

“This  historic  vessel  provides  us  with 
real-world  training  that  can’t  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  classroom,”  comments 
instructor  Dan  Wilson.  The  STC  is  a 
non-profit  organization  run  by  the  Bay 
Area  Labor  Councils  and  ship  repair 
firms  to  develop  personnel  for  ship 
repair  assignments. 


The  Eureka  project  is  unique.  “We're 
using  every  qualified  woodworker  from 
Bay  Area  unions  for  this  special  pro- 
ject,” explains  Carl  Hanson,  president 
of  SF  Dry  dock.  “Few  yards  ever  get  to 
work  on  a project  like  this.” 

The  300-foot  Eureka,  one  of  the  largest 
wooden  ships  still  afloat,  carried  pas- 
sengers on  San  Francisco  Bay  from 
1890-1957.  It  is  homeported  at  the 
Hyde  Street  Pier  as  part  of  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Historic 
Park.  A 


Coffee  Importers  Learn  About  Customs 


More  than  50  members  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Coffee  Association  (PCCA)  and 
the  Green  Coffee  Association  sat  down 
recently  for  a face-to-face  discussion 
with  U.S.  Customs  agents  in  a special 
Customs  Seminar  hosted  by  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco.  The  meeting  was  an 
exchange  of  information  to  assist  both 
sides  in  cutting  down  on  the  import- 
ing of  drugs  with  coffee  shipments. 
This  is  one  of  a series  of  informational 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Port. 

Because  some  of  the  world’s  prime 
coffee-growing  regions  (Colombia, 
Brazil,  Peru  and  southeast  Asia)  are 
also  drug-producing  areas,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Department  is  taking  an 
increasing  interest  in  coffee  ship- 
ments. During  the  last  five  years, 
routine  coffee  inspections  led  to  17 
seizures  of  more  than  9,000  poimds  of 
cocaine,  5,000  pounds  in  Miami  alone. 
When  customs  agents  pull  a shipment 
of  coffee  for  inspection,  it  may  mean 
costly  delays  for  the  customer,  and 
shortages  for  the  roasters.  Since  85% 
of  the  coffee  imported  to  the  West 
Coast  comes  through  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  these  inspections  directly 
impact  Port  customers. 

Why  are  coffee  shipments  potential 
targets  for  drug  smugglers?  First, 
coffee  changes  hands  many  times 
before  it  actually  gets  to  your  grocer’s 
shelf,  offering  numerous  opportunities 
for  smugglers.  Secondly,  drugs  may 
be  easily  hidden  among  the  beans. 
William  Quinn,  Traffic  Manager  for 
Maxwell  House  Coffee  Co.  explains 
that  coffee  is  packaged  at  the  mill  or 
the  seaport  of  origin,  both  areas  with 
little  security.  Finally,  it  is  because 
of  the  volume  of  coffee  shipments: 
customs  agents  just  cannot  inspect 
each  and  every  bag  of  coffee. 

What  can  and  is  being  done?  First, 
new,  more  secure  methods  are  being 


Port  coffee 
specialist 
Jill  Simpson, 
meets  with  Joseph 
Abruzzo,  Armenia 
Coffee,  and  Cathy 
Selbig,  Nestle's 
Beverage  Co. 
during  seminar 
break 


developed  for  hemdling  coffee.  Ship- 
ping coffee  in  a single  pol3^ropelene 
bag  inside  a container  appears  to  cut 
down  the  possibility  of  tampering, 
according  to  some  experts.  Security 
efforts  have  helped  limit  drug  traffick- 
ing. Smugglers  have  found  they  need 
to  go  to  other  commodities  to  move 
their  drugs.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
time,  because  of  industry  efforts,  cof- 
fee is  NOT  in  the  top  five  commodities 
for  cocaine  smuggling. 

Thomas  O’Brien,  Bay  Area  Assistant 
Customs  District  Director  for  Inspec- 
tion and  Control,  wants  to  help  keep 
it  that  way,  so  he  spent  a good  portion 
of  the  workshop  explaining  his  depart- 
ment’s cargo  inspection  processes: 

• vessel  manifests  are  reviewed 
every  day  and  anything  unusual 
noted,  (e.g.  3,200  cartons  of  prod- 
uct for  a new  company  seemed 
excessive — the  hunch  led  to  a 
seizure  of  heroin.) 

• seals  on  containers  are  verified 

• canine  inspections  are  done 
randomly 

• inspectors  even  use  a serrated 
edged  probe  when  they  check  the 
bags  because  cocaine  will  stick  to 
the  end 

New  equipment  is  also  being  devel- 
oped. The  Port  of  Seattle  is  currently 


testing  an  x-ray  system  for  contain- 
ers. This  $32  million  system  was 
funded  by  the  CIA  and  the  military. 
Locally,  national  guardsmen  assist 
with  customs  inspections. 

Customs  knows  it  has  to  inspect  the 
product  while  it  is  still  on  the  ship  or 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  taken  off 
the  ship  because  within  one  to  two 
hours  containers  with  cocaine  are 
gone.  “Someone  who  knows  exactly 
where  it  is  will  get  to  it  before  we  can 
find  it,”  explains  O’Brien,  summariz- 
ing some  of  the  frustrations  his  agents 
face.  “That’s  why  we  need  everyone’s 
help  and  patience.” 

PCCA  Vice-President  Tom  Kilty, 
applauded  the  efforts  of  Customs  in 
providing  the  training  for  seminar 
attendees:  “Communication  can  lead 
to  understanding,  which  can  give  rise 
to  improved  efficiency  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness.” 

“Both  sides  benefit  from  this  process." 
adds  Jill  Simpson,  the  Port’s  coffee 
specialist,  the  organizer  of  the  semi- 
nar. “For  a long  time  Customs  oper- 
ated under  a blanket  of  secrecy.  This 
outreach  with  the  coffee  industry 
should  assist  with  the  inspection 
process,  and  any  policing  the  coffee 
industry  does  on  its  own  cuts  the 
work  Customs  has  to  do."  A 


Port  Comes  Alive 
with  the  Holiday  Spirit 


Ki-ulay.  Novt'inlxT 
mark  tlu* 

oiTii'ial  start  of  tho  holi 
day  season  for  tht‘  I'ort  of 
San  I’Vanrisix)  when  the 
I'VnA  Muililin^'  li^'hts  ami 
the  lights  alon^  tho  oci^'es  of 
tht'  Kinbaivaiiero  (Vittor 
builiiiitK’s  will  Iv  turnoii  on. 
ailiiin^;  a s^nriai  holUiay  Untk 
^ to  tho  C'ity  skyline.  Tho  lights  will 

ivmain  on  through  the  12th  clay  of 
(.'hristmas.  Januaiy  bth. 

A lutmbor  of  other  s^veial  holiday 
obsi'i-eanees  aiv  planned  ihronfihout 
the  Port: 

-4  > 

* ^ Her  dfVs  annual  tive  lijjhtinfj 
^ and  Christmas  party  will  be 

^ November  24lh,  be^rinning  al 

b p.m.  with  a performance  by  the  San 
Francisco  Bach  Chorus.  Disney  char- 
acters Roger  Rabbit  and  Mickey  Mouse 
will  light  the  tree  at  6:30  p.m..  The 


public  is  encouragial  to  bring  unwrap- 
pi‘d  pivsents  to  donate  to  the  San 
l•'ranci.sco  Firefighters’  annual  charity- 
toy  drive. 

'4> 

• ^ 

V I *i(>r  30’s  festival  of  the  'Frees 
w will  run  Dc'cember  1-22,  with 

donations  benefitting  Bay  Area  home- 
Ic'ss  shi'lters. 

• V 

V 

W I lornblovver  1 lining  Yachts  is 
w hosting  a series  of  special 
holiday  cruises  and  parties,  including 
-49er  home  game  'I'ailgate  Cruises,  the 
Big  Came  Brunch  Cruise,  and  New 
Year’s  Eve  Dinner  Dance  Cruises. 

Call  788-8866  for  details. 

^ The  Embarcadero  Business 
^ Associates  (EBA)  will  sponsor 
^ its  second-annual  free  Holiday 
Shopper  Shuttle  Service.  Van  shut- 


tles will  operate  every  15  minutes 
1 1 a.m.-7  p.m.,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  from  November  2()th  to 
Decc'mber  19th,  between  the  Ferry 
Building,  Embarcadero  Center, 
Union  Square  and  San  Francisco 
Center  {5th  and  Market). 


• V 


Colden  Cate  ferries  will  fea- 
ture special  mid-day  shopper 
w service  and  on  board  musical 
entertainment  on  selected  nightly 
runs.  Call  for  details  or  pick  up  a 
schedule  aboard  the  ferries. 


• V 


Blue  and  Gold  Fleet,  Red  and 
White  Fleet,  Pacific  Marine 
w Yacht  Charters,  Rendezvous 
Yacht  Charters,  and  the  Ruby  will 
help  party-goers  ring  in  the  new  year 
with  special  New  Year’s  Eve  cruises. 
Call  for  details.  A 


OIL  RECYCLING 
PROGRAM  BEGINS 
Port  Environmental 
Regulatory  Specialist 
Roberta  Jones  watches  as 
Lowell  J.  Miller  from  the 
CAO's  Office  hazardous 
Waste  Management  Program, 
cuts  the  ribbon  opening  the 
Fisherman's  Wharf  Waste  Oil 
Recycling  Station.  This  new 
facility,  located  on  Pier  47 
adjacent  to  Fish  Alley 
provides  sport  and  commer- 
cial fishermen  a location  to 
dispose  of  used  oil. 


EVENTS  AT  THE  PORT 


NOVEMBER 

2 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

(FW  Subarea  discussion*) 

6 USS  Pampanito  50th  Anniversary  Ceremony, 
noon 

1 1 Veterans  Day,  Port  offices  closed 
I 1 6 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

(NE  Waterfront  Subarea*) 

17  Port  Commission 

1 9 Embarcadero  Center  Christmas  Lighting 
Ceremony,  6 p.m. 

20  Ferry  Plaza  Farmer's  Market 
Flarvest  Festival,  9 a.m.-2  p.m. 

(final  market  of  the  year) 

24  Pier  39  Christmas  Tree  Lighting  Ceremony, 

l 6 p.m. 

I 25  Thanksgiving  Day,  Port  offices  closed 

j 26  holiday.  Port  offices  closed 

DECEMBER 

1-22  Pier  39  Festival  of  the  Trees 
4 Soccer  Blast  USA,  Pier  35, 1 1 a.m.-5  p.m. 

7 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
(Ferry  Building  Subarea*) 

15  Port  Commission 

24  ■ Christmas  holiday.  Port  offices  closed 
31  New  Year's  Day  holiday.  Port  offices  closed 

JANUARY 

4 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
(South  Beach/Mission  Bay  Subarea*) 

12  Port  Commission 

1 7 MLK  Birthday,  Port  offices  closed 
1 9 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 
(Southern  Waterfront  Subarea*) 

26  Port  Commission 

FEBRUARY 

1 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

9 Port  Commission 

1 6 Waterfront  Plan  Advisory  Board 

21  Presidents' Day,  Port  off  Ices  closed 

23  Port  Commission 


EVA  AIR  DEBUTS 

Thomas  Chen,  Executive  Vice  President  Evergreen  Marine,  shakes  hands  with  Port 
General  Manager  Walter  A.  Abernathy  as  Wally  prepares  to  board  EVA  Air's  inau- 
gural flight  from  San  Francisco  International  Airport,  deluxe  service  to  Taipei.  EVA 
Air  is  a wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Evergreen  Group,  and  is  a sister  company  to 
Evergreen  Marine,  the  Port's  largest  shipping  line. 


PORT  HONORS  PRINCESS  CRUISES 


Port  Commissioners  Anne  Halsted,  Frank  O'Neil  and  Preston  Cook  present  Captain 
Ditale  of  Regal  Princess  with  a book  on  the  maritime  history  of  the  Bay  Area,  as  part 
of  "Princess  Day  in  San  Francisco"  a special  event  hosted  by  the  Mayor's  office  to 
recognize  Princess  Cruise  Lines  for  more  than  20  years  of  homeporting  ships  in 
San  Francisco.  Princess  is  the  first  line  to  qualify  for  the  Port's  newly-designed 
homeporting  incentive  plan,  a special  rate  for  cruise  lines  which  bring  more  than 
10,000  passengers  through  the  Port  annually. 


"tentatively  scheduled 


Yharfside 
Thf  Port  ol  S«n  Francisco 
Farry  Building,  Suitu  3100 
San  Franciaco.  CA  94111 
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